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PREFACR 

The present attempt to render Carljle accessible to schools seems 
naturallj to require some few words of introduction. It has 
not been thought desirable to reduce the great writer bj anj 
method of simplification to the capacity of the lowest, as, by so 
doing, he would inevitably disappear. His manner and matter 
are inseparable. Nor, indeed, was it necessary; for Carlyle has 
the faculty of making his meaning plain, though the staple of 
his thinking may at first be above the capacity of that class of 
readers for whom this work is intended. Boys, however, will be 
benefited by attempting the great books resolutely and directly, 
rather than by any mistaken and laborious policy of approaching 
them through Introductioru and PHmers, 

It is believed that the central and cardinal doctrines of Carlyle 
will cause no difficulty to a class, when carefully mastered and 
presented by the teacher. 

The other ideas of Carlyle — Man's chief end, his duties, his 
rights, the unity of history — may not be to even the highest 
classes the work of a day. Bome was not built in a day, and 
/' no Ready Reckoner in history, or religion, or morals, has yet 
been given to man. x^iCKieirh. rk icaXd. But the labour thus bestowed 
on the great things of life, the great men, the great ideas, and 
the great books, will not be lost, least of all when the writings 
of Carlyle are concerned. Carlyle is a man well qualified to speak 
for himself; with this conviction the notes and elucidations at 
the end are of the briefest, the books recommended and mentioned 
being such as to be within general reach. 

The task of selection has been one of no slight difficulty. Carlyle 
is not a writer who lends himself readily to extracts, and many 
great passages have been omitted through their entailing a 
reference to matters which would have required for the barest 
explanation a long analysis of the book in which they appear. 
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4 PREFACE. 

The intrinsic difficulties of his style, and the great range of his 
literary allusiveness, so much beyond most boys, have been an 
additional element of troubla No pains, however, have been spared 
to present Carlyle as a whole and in his more salient features. 

The passages from Sartor will throw light on his life ; PcLst omd 
Present shows the politician discussing problems never more de- 
bated than now, and that, too, by his influence almost in his own 
words and phrases ; Hero- Worship is Carlyle in his most familiar 
aspect of the practical moralist ; the historian is found in the 
extracts from Cromwell and the French Revolution, From first 
to last it will be seen he is a man of one mould and of one 
piece. But he has many faces, and it has been attempted to show 
Carlyle as the man, the writer, the politician, the literary critic, 
the essayist, moralist, and historian. The notes, though brief, 
have been made with care, and are, it is hoped, pertinent and 
really explanatory of the text. 

The best thanks of both writer and publisher are due to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall for their ready and courteous permission to 
make use of the entire Copyright of Carlyle for this work. 

W. K L. 

Aberdeen, 

August, 1894 
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LIFE OF CARLYLE 



Thomas Carltle was bom at Ecclefechan, in Aimandale, in the 
county of Dumfries, on December 4th, VI96, and was the eldest of 
nine children. His eariy education began at the Birth of 
burgh-school of Annan, from which, at the remarkably Oariyie 
early age of fourteen, he proceeded to the University of Edinburgh, 
entering the town on November 9th, 1809, and retaining to the 
last the most vivid recollection of his impressions of the most 
picturesque of European capitals. He seems to have entertained 
great expectations from the University ; but it was the period at 
which the national educational institutions both of England and of 
Scotland had reached their lowest point, and his disappointment he 
has left on record in one of the most familiar pages of his Sartor, 
Perhaps his own youth had something to do with this, for some of 
the professors at the time were men of mark — Christison filling 
the Chair of Latin, and Dunbar of Greek, Pla3rfair of Natural 
Philosophy, and Leslie of Mathematics. Of the last, he ever con- 
tinued to speak with very great respect, and his proficiency in 
mathematics was early marked, and will strike the reader at every 
stage of his writings. Strong as was his subsequent bent towards 
philosophy and metaphysics, he does not seem at this time to have 
devoted any attention to their study, though Brown was a most 
able lecturer. His acquaintance with Latin was, however, con- 
siderable, while his knowledge of Greek was almost a blank, and 
with Sir Walter Scott he remains a very curious example of a great 
writer whose thinking and fibre were in all essential respects of a 
markedly Latin character. 

Carlyle had entered the University with the intention of be- 
coming a minister of the Church of Scotland ; but, relinquishing 
the idea, he accepted in 1814 the post of Mathematical Teaches at 
Master at Annan, and from that he removed in 1816 Annan and 
to Kirkcaldy, where he met with Edward Irving, ^^^^^^^y- 
whose influence upon him was destined to be so remarkable. Their 
long walks and discussions by the sea-beach, and tiie attractiveness 
and freshness of Living's character^ constitute one of the most 
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formative elements in the development of Carlyle, who nobly 
repaid the debt to his dead friend in the eloquent tribute to his 
memory that will be found in this volume. Experience, however, 
had convinced him that neither in the Church nor in teaching was 
his vocation to be found ; and, returning to Edinburgh with vague 
prospects of studying law, he found work on the staff of Brewster's 
Edinhv/rgh Encyclopaedia^ for which he wrote sixteen articles, and, 
after the manner of his favourite Dr. Johnson, browsed omnivor- 
ously on the books in the Advocates' Library. 

The influence of German Literature had been spreading in 
Britain. Beaders of Lockhart's Life of Scott will remember Sir 
Walter's account of his own early version in 1*795 of Burger's 
Lenorey and the rise in the literary firmament of new stars, philo- 
sophical and poetical, as they presented themselves to the view of 
the writers of the time. Carlyle had learned German in order to 
be able to read books on mineralogy, and speedily discovered the 
power of the school. Indeed, his essays on Goethe, Bichter, Schiller 
— whose influence he seems to have rather over-estimated — and 
upon German literature generally, remain yet the best introduction 
to a subject upon which so much has been written. The influence 
of these three writers, along with that of Fichte, remained with 
him to the close, and will be didy indicated in its place. From 
Goethe he learned his whole literary attitude; from Fichte his 
conception of the world of sense as being but the mere veil of the 
unseen, but spiritually perceived, universe ; and from Bichter the 
strong, if not often, indeed, rather boisterous and formless humour 
that breaks out in the pages of Sartor Resartua, 

An appointment in 1822 as tutor to the family of Mr. Buller 
detained him for two years more in Edinburgh, and in the same 
Translates ^^^^ ^® translated Legendre's Geometry ^ prefixing to it 
Lmndre's ^^ an essay on Proportion, which such a competent critic 

*^'" ^' as Professor De Morgan pronounced a model of ex- 
position and lucidity, and to which Carlyle referred long after with 
feelings of lively satisfaction as his first work. " I was," he says, 
"getting my head a little up, translating Legendre's Geometry for 
Brewster. I still remember a happy forenoon in which I did a 
Fifth Book (or complete doctrine of proportion) for that work, 
complete really and lucid, and yet one of the briefest ever known. 
It was begun and done that forenoon, and I have (except correct- 
ing the press next week) never seen it since ; but I still feel as if it 
were right enough and felicitous, in its kind 1 I only got £60 for 
my entire trouble in that Legendre, but it was an honest bit of 
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work, honestly done." The year 1824-5 saw Carlyle in London 
with the Bullers, and he paid a visit to Paris, and introduced him- 
self to Legendre. In 1826 he married Jane Baillie Welsh, the 
daughter of a Haddington surgeon descended, it was believed, from 
the son-in-law of the Scottish Reformer John Knox, and, settling 
for a time in Edinburgh, wrote for the great Whig organ the 
EdiTiburgh Review^ whose early history constitutes such an im- 
portant literary landmark in the nineteenth century. No two 
greater contrasts could have been found than the keen, wiry, 
eagerly practical and alert Jeffrey, and the new contributor, whose 
style, subjects, and treatment were at once the wonder of the 
readers and the despair of the editor. Carlyle he pronounced to be 
a man of genius, who had the capacity in him for great things 
if—\ Indeed out of the essay on Bums, one of the very finest 
critical efforts of Carlyle, Jeffrey tried to excise about one half, but 
finally, on the obdurate remonstrances of the writer, he allowed it 
to stand entire, and this great piece of constructive criticism at once 
marked Carlyle as a writer of original power, and to-day remains 
the one perfect utterance on an endless subject to which all subse- 
quent editors and critics have been content to refer, and by the 
side of which Christopher North's (Professor Wilson) otherwise 
brilliant essay becomes thin and poor. By this time he had retired 
to the property of his wife, Craigenputtock, " at the At Craigen- 
head (he writes in 1867 in the deed of bequest by P"*tock. 
which he left, it to the University of Edinburgh) of the parish of 
Dunscore, in Nithsdale, Dumfriesshire. The extent is of about 
1800 acres; rental at present, on lease of nineteen years, is £250; 
the annual worth, with the improvements now in progress, is pro- 
bably £300. The last male heir of this property was John Welsh, 
Esq., surgeon, Haddington. His one child and heiress was my late 
dear, magnanimous, much-loving, and, to me, inestimable wife, in 
memory of whom, and of her constant nobleness and piety towards 
him and towards me, I am now — she having been the last of her 
kindred — about to bequeath to Edinburgh University, with what- 
ever piety is in me, this Craigenputtock, which was theirs and hers, 
on the terms, and for the purposes, and under the conditions 
underwritten." 

But things were different when Carlyle first retired to it. The 
solitude of the place he found altogether " Druidical," and arrange- 
ments were made by which, while he wrote, his brother Alexander 
was to work the farm. Carlyle, however, was destined in farming 
to be no more successful than Bums, and on February 7th, 1830, 
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he found he had " some five pounds to front the world with/' and 
on the 26th the united capital of the household amounted in all to 
twelve-pence, " in coppers," he adds, with the touch of picturesque 
humour which never deserted him. All this time he had been en- 
gaged on his SartoVy in the opinion of many his greatest work, and 
borrowing £50 from his friend Jeffrey, he set off to London to find 
a publisher. Murray, Longman, and others were equally obdurata 
The eccentricity of the book, no doubt, struck them, as his general 
style, so remote from Jeffrey's ideal of the " elegant writer," had 
the readers of the Edinhv/rgh Review, His hour as yet, however, 
was not to strike. In London he again met his old friend Edward 
Lrving, whose mental decay and wreck from various causes he had 
to witness, and while still in the south he heard the tidings of the 
death of his father, upon whom he wrote the great eulogy, so 
familiar to the readers of the Eemintscences, and which, in such 
strong contrast to Richter, indicates Carlyle along with Horace, 
Bums, Scott, Mirabeau, and Goethe, as leaning unmistakably to 
the influence of the father in the formation of character and dis- 
position. 

The April of 1832 saw him back once more in Craigenputtock, 
and, in the August of that year, there took place the famous meet- 
Meetlns of ^^ between him and Emerson — which, so often 
Cariyle and quoted, well merits a place here in Emerson's own 
words, from its importance in itself, and as the first 
indication of the long friendship of these two remarkable men 
which was to endure to the close of their lives. " I came," he says, 
"from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent on delivering a letter 
which I had brought from Bome, enquired for Craigenputtock. It 
was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore, sixteen miles 
distant, No public coach passed near it, so I took a private car- 
riage from the inn. I found the house amid desolate heathery hills, 
where the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart. Carlyle was 
a man from his youth, an author who did not need to hide from his 
readers, and as absolute a man of the world, unknown and exiled 
on that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms what is best in 
London. He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self- 
possessed and holding his extraordinary powers of conversation in 
easy command; clinging to his northern accent with evident relish; 
full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming humour which floated 
everything he looked upon. His talk, playfully exalting the 
familiar objects, put the companion at once into an acquaintance 
with his Lars and Lemurs. Few were the objects and lonely the 
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man, * not a person to speak to him within sixteen miles, except 
the minister of Dunscore,' so that books inevitably made his topics. 
. • . • We talked of books, Plato he does not read, and he dis- 
paraged Socrates ; and, when pressed, persisted in making Mira- 
beau a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid bridge from the old 
world to the new. His own reading had been multifarious, Tn'S' 
tram Shavdy had been one of his first books after Rohiiison OriMoey 
and Boberteon's America was an early favourite. Bousseau's Con- 
femons had discovered to him that he was not a dunce, and it was 
now ten years since he had learned German, by the advice of a 
man who told him he woidd find in that language what he wanted. 
• . • . He took despairing or satirical views of literature at 

this moment He still returned to English pauperism, 

the crowded country, the selfish abdication by public men of all 
that public persons should perform. Government should direct poor 
men what to do. We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at 
Crififel, then without his cap, and down into Wordsworth's country. 
Here we sat down and talked of the immortality of the soul . • . 
he was cognizant of the subtle links that bind ages together, and 
saw how every event affects all the future. ' CSirist died on the 
tree, that built Dunscore kirk yonder ; that brought you and me 
together. Time has only a relative existence.'" 

In this passage the future Carlyle, in every essential feature — 
as a writer, historian, moralist, and political-economist — stands 
revealed : his deficiency in scholarship on the side of oariyie in 
Greek, his theory of hero-worship as regards Mirabeau, '®32. 
the influence upon him of Sterne as a humorist, his desponding 
or satirical views upon contemporary literature, his opinions on 
politics, destined later to find expression in Chartism and Past and 
PreserUy the duty of public men, and his feeling for the unity of 
history — the whole man indeed, as he becomes later known to 
us, in germ, at least, stands before us in this timely visit to him of 
the genial Emerson. 

The American had found Carlyle with an eye on London, and it 
was now destined not long to be deferred. A little coldness had 
sprung up between him and Jeffrey over an application for the 
Chair of Astronomy at Edinburgh, and Carlyle, in reliance upon 
his mathematical ability, was eager for Jeffrey to exert on his be- 
half his influence with the electors. But the latter was righteously 
obdurate ; and it must be confessed that the reference to this 
episode long after, in the Eemimscenoes^ so much to the credit of 
Jefi&ey, is one of the numerous passages in that work which his 
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admirers would fain forget. He hurriedly left Scotland for London, 
and the summer of 1834 saw them established in 5 Cheyne Bow, 
Carlyie in Chelsea, which was to be his home till his death. One 
London. Qf j^jg little vignettes thus describes it in a letter some 
days later to his mother — " We lie safe at a bend of the river, away 
from all the great roads, have air and quiet hardly inferior to 
Craigenputtock, an outlook from the back windows into mere leafy 
regions, with here and there a red high-peaked old roof looking 
through ; and see nothing of London, except by day the summits 
of St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and by night the 
gleam of the great Babylon affronting the peaceful stars. The 
house itself is probably the best we have ever lived in — a right old, 
strong, roomy, brick house, built near a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and likely to see three races of these modem fashionables fall 
before it comes down." Such was the Chejme Row in the London 
of 1834 : quantum mutatus ah illo I 

Sartor meanwhile had been appearing in Fraser to the conster- 
nation of editor and public. Subscribers and readers, not knowing 
"Sartor what to make of it, called loudly for its removal under 

"Frawr's '" threats and penalties of the stoppage of their sub- 
Magazine." scriptions ; and, curious as is the reflection how 
narrowly the work escaped extinction, no less strange is the fact 
that the two voices of friendly recognition came from countries 
which he loved little, and never did much to conciliate — Emerson 
in America, and a Catholic priest at Cork, — " audience," no doubt, 
"fit," if, at least, "few." Carlyie himself had done much, con- 
sciously or otherwise, to interfere with the temporary sale of the 
work by the form in which he had cast it, for the vocabulary, the 
ideas, the whole staple of the book, were strange to the class of 
Jeffrey's " elegant writers," and some admirable remarks on it will 
be found in the extract below from his Life of John Sterling, his 
deceased friend. The fundamental conception of Sartor is bor- 
The leading rowed from the German philosopher Fichte, according 
idea of. ^o whom this world is but a Vesture which hides the 

only real, and Spiritually perceived, world from our sight ; and in 
his essay on Novalis, the mystic, Carlyie has given to the world his 
own main ideas upon the various contending systems of Thought 
and Philosophy that divide, and for ever will divide, the minds of 
men. Some little acquaintance with the leading types is necessary 
for the faintest understanding of our writer ; and in most of the 
extracts, copious references, explanatory and discursive, will be 
found from Carlyie himself. The doctrine which maintains the real 
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existence of an external world outside us, and which would still 
exist were we and every sentient creature removed for ever from 
the earth, is known, under one form or another, as Bealism. In 
contradistinction, the theory that contends we are conscious only of 
Ideas, the world existing only as we mentally conceive Realism. 
it, and having, outside the mind of the individual or ji^anscen- 
the race, no real or actual existence, is, under shades dentalism. 
of various differences, known as Idealism. The mind creates the 
world, and apart from the mind the object is "such stuff as dreams 
are made of." By Transcendentalism, that word so common in his 
writings, is meant the system of philosophy which maintains that 
the mind by its inherent force or nature, tries to get^ or actually 
does get, behind the veil, and so transcends or passes beyond the 
merely objective things presented to us by the senses. Fichte thus 
and Richter, for form and matter, are the dominant notes in Sartor j 
but it will be seen that Carlyle oscillates between the two rival 
philosophical systems according as feeling or reason is at the 
moment in the ascendant. The ideal of the poet "thought as a sage, 
while he felt as a man" ; and Carlyle, if he thinks as an Idealist, >^ 
writes and feels as a Eealist. This point is of cardinal importance 
for the understanding of Sartor^ and, indeed, of all Carlyle. But 
these things were novelties when he wrote. Only fifty copies in a 
cheap form were thrown off after it appeared in Fraser ; but one 
of them reached Emerson, who wrote a preface for an American 
edition of 500 copies that appeared at Boston in April, 1836, and 
ere long a second edition was there called for. Such honour had 
the prophet either in or outside of his own country found — as yet. 
The next of his great works, and, perhaps the most popular of all, 
was his French Revolution. The fate that had dogged Sartor in its 
completed form fell upon this work in its early stage. French 
The first volume had been lent in manuscript by Revolution. 
Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, who in turn lent it to a friend, 
whose maidservant in sweeping out the room had come upon the 
papers, and had lighted the fire with the bundle. The blow was a 
heavy one to Carlyle who had put all the fire and fury of his 
nature into his subject, and he was a writer that never could, as he 
said, produce a work without getting ill over it — a feeling that 
perhaps may explain, if it cannot excuse, much of the unsym- 
pathetic criticism he has passed upon Sir "Walter Scott, whose 
fertility of invention was equalled only by the rapidity of his 
execution. In his hour of distress a course of Captain Marryat^s 
novels served as a tonic ; and under the breezy influence of that 
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" most wonderful of post-captains ' " heroes of the quarter-deck, he 
sat doggedly down to reproduce his lost work. Bemember one 
line he could not of what he had written, and he to the last 
maintained, like the Jews, that the second temple was not equal to 
the first. Readers, however, will be quite content with what they 
have, and the last word fell from his pen on the night of January 
12th, 1837, when the clock was striking ten. His reflections at the 
close of his work inevitably recall the words of Gibbon when he 
had completed his own unsurpassed production, and the words of 
the two men, so dissimilar in mental and moral endowment, will, 
we think, most fitly indicate the difference of attitude under which 
each of them approached the study of history. Carlyle, turning to 
his wife, said — " I know not whether this book is worth anything, 
nor what the world will do with it, or misdo, or entirely forbear to 
do, as is likeliest ; but this I could tell to the world — ^you have 
not had for a hundred years any book that comes more direct 
Carlvie *^^ flamingly from the heart of a living man. Do 

contrasted what you like with it." Long after that October 
with Gibbon, jg^j^^ j^g^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ musing amid the rums of the 

Capitol, and bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, Gibbon, writing on the night of June 27th, 1787, at 
Lausanne, between the hours of eleven and twelve, said — " I wrote 
the last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen I took several turns in a berceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands the lake and the moun- 
tains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent." 
No words can so aptly convey the feelings of temperate repose and 
serenity that stamp the pages of that consummate masterpiece of 
historical writing — none at least point the contrast so well with 
the storm and the stress of the writings of Carlyle. 

And here there naturally arises the question, how far Carlyle 

really possessed the qualities of a great historian ? The defects of 

Has Carlyle Gibbon, his coldness, lack of moral enthusiasm, are 

of\^reat ** ^^^^ known. To enthusiasm, indeed, he never rises, 

historian? much less to the constant fervour at white heat of 

our author. He is essentially the product of that eighteenth 

century on which Carlyle spent so much of his wrath. Gibbon's 

own contemporary Johnson had but a poor opinion of history, and 

decried it as an old Almanac. He maintained that the historian 

could only narrate either what was false or true ; in the first case 

he is not a historian but a liar, in the second he has no scope for 
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original powers ; for, as truth is one, all must tell what is true in 
the same way. Macaulaj has neatly exposed the fallaciousness of 
this reasoning by showing that it rests upon a confusion between 
the process of pure reason, and the products of art. He compares 
the historian with the portrait painter, whose work, up to a certain 
point, is purely mechanical, but whose power begins in the process 
of selection and grouping. The figure, like history, has its back- 
ground and foreground, and it is in their power of perspective that 
one historian and one painter differs from another. 

How far does Carlyle . stand the test ? Does he merely narrate, 
more or less skilfully, after the manner of Hume, Smollett, and 
Robertson ? He himself has quoted Schiller for the belief that the 
mere picturesque and graphic arts of the historian are really lowest 
in the scale of his equipment, and that the true power consists in 
his seizing on the subject as a living organic whole, and not as a 
shifting panorama of dazzling views and effects. From this point 
of view Carlyle may safely be pronounced to have in perfection the 
qualities of the dramatic artist, and this led him to be unjust to his 
great contemporary Macaulay, whose work he dismissed with a brief 
" flow on thou shining river." Of late it has become fashionable 
to sneer at Lord Macaulay, and to say that while he is vivid and 
interesting, he only paints from the outside, and not from within, 
that he is deficient in the analysis of motives, and is ever ready to 
sink the historian in the story-teller. But little good can come of 
this pitting one type of mind against another — the purely and 
perfectly objective against the subjective, and critics of this nature 
forget the fundamental agreement in judgment of the two his- 
torians upon such typical men as Milton, Mirabeau, Cromwell, and 
Luther. Much that has been written on the partiality. Partiality and 
or its reverse, of great historians, really proceeds from i'n|>artiaflty. 
a mistake in first principles as to whether impartiality is eithe 
possible or a virtue. That Thucydides and Tacitus were partial 
cannot be seriously doubted — as little as that Macaulay was partial 
to the great champion of his political party, William of Orange. 
But, at least, in so many words, they do not deliberately obtrude 
this, or call attention to it. That Thucydides is partial to Nicias, 
as Tacitus to Germanicus, is an inference, but a safe one. But 
Carlyle by every law, device, and means of composition to call 
attention to his villains and his heroes goes out of his way de- 
liberately. The latter are ever in the foreground of his stage, the 
former in the pillory behind. That this method of writing history 
is open to the charge of heightening the virtues of his heroes by the 
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constant depression of his villains in strong relief is obvious, and 
that the justification of the one is the practical and absolute con- 
demnation of the other — Carlyle, meanwhile, letting no doubt arise 
as to where his own feelings and sympathies lie. The vindication of 
Luther condemns Leo X. ; the judgment upon Cromwell impeaches 
the Eoyalists. At every turn, therefore, we may say that Carlyle 
holds a brief for the defence, and is bent on securing a verdict of 
guilty against his opponients. To all this we can only reply by 
using again Macaulay's opposite example of the portrait painter. 
The mere cold narrator may be likened to the photographer whose 
work is scientifically a violation of Art ; it is the painter alone who, 
by seizing a multitude of details beyond the power of reproduction 
by the camera, heightening here, lowering there, secures a true, per- 
fect, and speaking likeness. Painters differ in virtue of their relative 
possession of this gift — historians in their superior or 
inferior power of analysis, insight and constructive 
ability. Carlyle has seen his man, Robertson only some simulacrum 
or image of his man. Thus their difference in treatment really 
rests upon their difference of insight. The figures in Carlyle live 
and breathe ; they are most vitally alive, while the figures of 
Robertson, stiff with their historical trappings of gorgeous brocade, 
remind one of Thackeray's description of the Prince Regent who, 
though " the best dressed gentleman in Europe,** was but " a mass 
of waistcoats, gentlemen's waistcoats, field-marshals' waistcoats, 
all sorts and sizes of waistcoats," never allowing us to see the 
figure below. Carlyle's own friend, the historian Froude, says of 
Alison that he wrote twelve octavo volumes to prove Providence 
was ever on the side of the Tories, but Carlyle was attracted from 
far different motives to the study of the Revolution and the 
English Civil War. To him it afforded perennial sermons on 
the moral law, and for setting forth facts, doctrines, and truths, 
which to him seemed as indisputable as the propositions of Euclid, 
the chief end of man, his need of heroes to guide him in the right 
way, the greatness of man, his duties and his rights. What Gibbon 
thought on man and his destiny he has not anywhere explicitly 
declared ; a sense of the smallness of man, and of the futility of all 
his labour here, may be said to be the dominant keynote of his 
Decline and Fall ; but in every page and line Carlyle has empha- 
sized his own theories and convictions. Gibbon never kindles ; he 
never for any cause or any man rises to moral enthusiasm. Byron 
found in him " a solemn sneer '* j and, unless it be for Julian or for 
Athauasius, his chariot wheels are at no time in danger of catching 

(960) 
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the faintest glow. But Carlyle has mastered his subject, and his 
subject possesses him and his readers. In the French Revolution 
out of his head he cannot get the figure of that woman (that haunts 
also the imagination of John Morley — rising out of the pages of 
the traveller in France during 1788-9, Arthur Young, who met her 
as he walked his horse up a hill in Champagne), who in her misery 
had heard that somewhere and somehow something was to be done 
for the poor, hoping it true, ear les tallies et les droits notes ^crasent, 
"This woman, at no great distance, might have been taken for 
sixty or seventy, her figure was so bent, and her face so harrowed 
and hardened by labour, but she said she was only twenty-eight." 
From a writer so possessed, with splendid dramatic and imaginative 
powers, and the fullest and easiest command over his material and 
authorities, we know what may be expected. In the stately his- 
torical minuets of Eobertson, Gibbon, and Hume, there is no such 
feeling, no such possession. They " go in soft raiment and are in 
kings' houses," but in Carlyle we look for the mantle of the prophet. 

And at first it looked as if his reward was to be that of a 
prophet — if not exactly cast out, he had yet to make his own 
public. The work brought him no direct or immediate cariyie as 
remuneration, and by the advice of Emerson and Miss * lecturer. 
Harriet Martineau he was induced to give a course of lectures upon 
German literature, and the result was the considerable sum of 
£120. Later on, as we shall see, he repeated the idea, but it never 
was congenial, for he felt that by so doing he was sinking the pro- 
phecy in the person of the prophet, and parting with a certain 
sense of reserve. He had not the feelings of Dickens in this 
matter, nor can we reconcile ourselves to the picture of Burns or 
Scott as readers of their own works. Horace, like Boileau, wrote 
on the Art of Poetry, but we cannot figure Virgil as the analyst 
or dissector of his own literary craft. 

The year 1838 had seen the great upheaval of popular feeling 
know as Chartism, and in December 1839 his book of that name 
appeared. It was indeed a subject fully to Carlyle's Qhartlsm 
own heart, as a dramatic moralist looking round him and 
on the spectacle of man with his soul crushed out of * '*'"* 
him, alike unable and unwilling to ask what was the chief end of 
man. The great hopes of an industrial millennium, and a wave of 
prosperity to follow in the wake of the Reform Bill, had hung fire, 
and seemed foredoomed to disappointment. Bousseau had said 
that man, everywhere born free, was everywhere in chains, and 
Mill had lived to declare that every mechanical improvement did 
, . (960) B 
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but rivet the chains of slavery and bondage stronger on the necks 
of men. The bold hero of Scott's fine romance Rob Roy had found 
an easy and practical solution by a longing to burn upon the top of 
Schiehallion the looms and spindles of Glasgow, and the senti- 
mentalist and violently reactionary feeling among many of Carlyle's 
own contemporaries in the Tory Party would most gladly have 
adopted the proposal. But the deeper eye of Carlyle saw that, for 
good or for evil, these things had with us become permanent, and 
much of what he proposed has been absorbed by the spirit of sub- 
sequent legislation, or may yet, in one form or another, be carried 
Idea of Free out. To him is due the idea of Free Education ; his, 
Np/ education, etc^oo, is the idea of nationalized emigration under 
what he denominates the lead of "Captains of Industry," by 
which the freezing blood of the nation is ever and anon to be 
thawed at the fountain of youth, and the pale faced children of the 
slums or the crowded industrial districts to assume a ruddier hue 
J in the forests and savannahs of the West. To the same idea he 
V^T recurs (1843) in his later work, Past and Present^ which is one of 
\\^ the strongest of his utterances, and is now the accredited Gospel of 
, \\ Labour. While containing much of his finest writing, it is yet 

-/ open to the charge of idealizing the past in order to secure the 

indictment of the present, and curiously reverses the criticism so 
often passed upon Macaulay;^s famous third chapter that it depre- 
ciates the England of Charles and James to bring out the great 
advance of modern progress. This is the book of Carlyle on which 
his reputation as a political moralist rests, and the best commentary 
upon it will be found in Mr. Kudyard Kipling's Flag of England, 
and in Froude's lively work Oceans, The iauthor's favourite idea 
of a belt of Anglo-Saxondom running round the globe will await 
perhaps the next generation under some of the manifold forms of 
Imperial Federation. 

Heroes and Hero- Worship appeared as lectures in 1840. To the 
general public this is the most acceptable and familiar of his books. 
** Hero- ^^ selection of heroes as leaders and kings of men are 
Worship." Odin, Mahomet, Dante, Shakespeare, Luther, Knox, 
Johnson, Bousseau, Bums, Cromwell, and Napoleon. Before Car- 
lyle wrote the majority of these men had well-nigh, by concurrent 
opinion, been definitely classed in the other category, and nothing 
is more significant of the moral awakening effected by our author 
than the revolution produced in the minds of all classes of his 
— contemporaries by the verdicts passed upon these typical men. 

He had much to meet with in raising some of them to the legiti- 
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mate heroic stature; indeed Mahomet is still doubtful, and 
Thackeray can be quoted for the belief that a lie will outlast a 
truth. Knox, at least in his own land, had never been doubted, 
and it was only through the ecclesiastical bias of James VI. and 
his Stuart successors that the great fame of the Scottish Eeformer 
had been sapped and mined by the industrious malignity of Court 
historians. Luther had been largely obscured by the spiritual 
deadness of the eighteenth century, and by the spirit of Hume 
and Voltaire, according to which churches, if tolerated at all, could 
only justify their existence by their ability to repress fanaticism, 
or " enthusiasm," that great bugbear of the time. Eousseau in a 
way is made visible, but with Carlyle he is but half a hero — mere 
pinchbeck to act in relief to the genuine men. Johnson had been 
as much benefited as injured by the immortal work of Bos well; 
and though Macaulay in his brilliant essay had done much for the 
lexicographer, it is to Carlyle that we must go to find the real man 
and the stature of his biographer. With Bums we have already 
dealt ; with Cromwell he had his hardest task. There Hume held 
the field. The whole influence of Church and State in England for 
long had been unhesitatingly cast into the scale in order to write 
down the great Puritan movement and its leader ; and to establish 
his hero as the greatest and most loveable man of his age was a 
feat for the strongest. And he has succeeded; and since his 
sketch, followed by the Life and Letters of CromweU, we have 
heard nothing of the chorus of ecclesiastical and political detraction 
from the lofty character of the great Ironside. 

A word here may be added on his hero-cure, as it has been 
styled. That man (as Carlyle maintains) is ever animated with a 
love of great men is true, and History, as the Bio- Difficulties 
graphy of such, is 'but the succession of major and of the 
minor prophets. By their fruits we are to know ®*"^' 
them, but the difficulty arises in their recognition ; for the great 
man so often does come to his own, and his own receive him not. 
How the hero is to manifest himself the author hardly makes 
clear, much less the inconsistency between this and the practice 
of the Sartor; for the mere test of success would exalt to the level 
of heroes such characters as Nimrod, Sulla, Louis XIV., or Henry 
VIII., as, indeed, the last most strongly is in the eyes of Mr. 
Froude. Dante was not a successful man, still less Burns, as the 
world counts success ; and the sword of Mahomet is too persistently 
present to the memory and imagination of his hearers to ensure for 
his picture of the prophet the victory of our acquiescence. Indeed, 
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at times, it would almost appear, in spite of Carlyle's protests, as if 
he meant might to be right, and the hero — Napoleon-like — to 
effect his recognition by force, and in the extract which we give 
from his essay on Francia, the dictator of Paraguay, the' creed of 
" the Man with the big Stick " becomes most unduly prominent and' 
painful. But on this cardinal doctrine of our author we shall have 
more to say. 

Friends now gathered largely round the writer, for the singular 
power and freshness of this book had greatly extended his fame. 
Among them appear the names of Tennyson, Spedding, Thirlwall 
the historian of Greece, Sterling — indeed, hardly one of his great 
contemporaries was unknown to Carlyle; and, though his was a 
nature little calculated to acquire many intimate associates, his 
correspondence, like that of Kant, from the • constant allusion to 
the same names, shows that if not. given to the acquisition of 
new, he was not deficient in the retention of old friends and 
facesl 

Cromwell w&a his next work. It was at once received into favour, 
and, as a solid contribution to the history of the period, is of the high- 

..^ .... est value. For the first time the Protector speaks for 

Croinwdl. 

himself, in his speeches and with his own voice. No- 
where was the work more heartily received than in his own country, 
where, spite of memories of Dunbar and " the crowning mercy " of 
Worcester, the victor had always been a popular figure. Into this 
performance Carlyle put his whole heart, and it was his own 
favourite among his books. Cromwell was his ideal man, and his 
own voice can all through be recognised. " I am," said Dickens, 
"a fond parent to every child of my fancy, but, like many fond 
parents, I have in my heart of hearts a favourite child. And his 
name is David Copperfield." Scott rated himself by his "Anti- 
quary." Carlyle in his favourite work has secured an entire 
reversal of the old judgments ; and, under his touch, the figure of 
the usurper and regicide as drawn by the writers of the reactionary 
Court party for ever disappears from history. 

John Sterling followed. In literary form and finish this is his 
most perfect production. The sense of proportion, so often and so 

" John curiously lacking to the mathematical mind of Carlyle, 

sterling." {^ ^gj-e happily predominant ; and, as a biography of 
the writer and thinker Sterling, with the great picture of Coleridge, 
this little book is indispensable for the full understanding of the 
literary and moral history of our century as a period of transition 
and change. Carlyle figures in it as a kind of Prospero in the 
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Tempest^ leading his subject from beginning to the close with the 
wand of the magician. 

His last great work — in extent and volume the greatest of them 
all — was his Frederick the Great. Here he has the fullest field for 
his great gifts as a dramatist, moralist, and historian. "Frederick 
It is not so much a history, as a crowded stage of the **'® Great." 
most motley nature. But it must be confessed that the Robber of 
Silesia, and the Kidnapper of tall grenadiers with his " Vulpine (or 
foxy) morality," is but a sorry makeshift for a hero. Something of ^C 
the same kind must have been in the mind of the writer himself 
when he prefixed to his book the full title of "The History of 
Frederick II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great." Carlyle 
spares no pains to exalt his hero to the heroic proportions. Yet 
the interest of the reader flags in the track of the Prussian King. 
But as a wonderful historical tour-de-force of generals, philosophers, 
mummers, opera-dancers, field-marshals, kings, battle-pieces, and 
geographical vignettes, with topics never before attempted in the 
domain of historical composition till eflfected by the bold and law- 
less brush of Carlyle, the book will remain. It is not a book for 
Macaulay's reader of Plato, "with his feet on the fender" ; the 
attention is strained by the very fulness of the narrative, while the 
writer hurries us from scene to scene, and round the corner by un- 
expected turns to the most quaint and tragic transactions. This 
work occupied Carlyle from 1858 to 1865, and the labour spent upon 
it — minute research, investigation of every scene described from 
visits to the spot with book or map in hand — is enormous, and 
effectively contrasts with the historians of the eighteenth century. 
Robertson is not to be depreciated ; indeed, as we have Eighteenth 
seen, Carlyle himself had the highest opinion of him, century 
but one and all of them — Gibbon alone excepted — were '*®®®*'"*^ 
more careful of their manner than their facts. Hence, all through 
their works we are ever beset with a feeling of uncertainty, and the 
reader who wishes to see with his own eyes how a historical figure 
lives under the touch of exact and first-hand knowledge will do 
well to compare the closing days of Charles V. in the work of 
Robertson with the same from the easel of Prescott. 

In 1865 he was elected Lord Rector of his own Alma Mater, the 
University of Edinburgh, in succession to Mr. Gladstone. He 
delivered his inaugural address on the 2nd April, 1866. Elected Lord 
The scene has often been described by eye-witnesses. Rector. 
The interest aroused all over Scotland was very keen, and it was 
to be his last appearance practically in public life. The day was 
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rainy, but an hour before the proceedings commenced at 2 p.m. a 
great crowd had gathered, and inside the buildings an audience of 
two thousand was packed. Professors Huxlej and Tyndall at the 
same time received honorary degrees, and 'Hhat done, amid a tem- 

Speech at P^st of cheering and hats enthusiastically waved, Mr. 

Edinburgh. Qarlyle, slipping off his rectorial robe — which must 
have been a very shirt of Nessus to him — advanced to the table, 
and began to speak in low, wavering tones, which were in accord- 
ance with the melancholy eyes, and in the Annandale accent. So 
self-contained was he, so impregnable to outside influences, that all 
his years of Edinburgh and London life could not impair, even in 
the slightest degree, that. The opening sentences were lost in 
applause. What need of quoting a speech which by this time has 
been read by everybody. Appraise it as you will, it was a thing 
per seJ* Time had brought again with it curious conjimctions ; for 
there, seated side by side, after so many years, were the Lord 
Rector and Sir David Brewster, the Principal of the University, 
the editor of the old Edinburgh Encydopoedia, to which Carlyle in 
his early life had contributed his articles. 

While still in the North, he heard the tidings of the death of his 
wife, "suddenly snatched from him, and the light of his life as, if 
gone out," on the 21st of April. From that to his death his life was 
in a minor key and need not here detain us. His work was done. 
He wrote his JReminiscences over which, as edited by his literary 
executor, Mr. Froude, so much bitter gall has been shed. Honours 
came to him unsought, and the last years of his life passed peace- 
fully away. He died at half -past eight on the morning of the 5th 
February, 1881, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and was buried 
on the 10th at Ecclefechan, by the side of his father and mother. 

"The style," says Buffon, "is the man." Emphatically true is 
this in the case of Carlyle. The aspirant after an easy and per- 

u- t I spicuous style was recommended by Johnson to give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison ; but, much 
as Carlyle has to give to his admirers, an easy style is not among 
his gifts ; and not till another writer arises with similar mental 
and moral endowments will such a style be re-written. It is con- 
fessedly one of the greatest and most distinctive, and its qualities 
of force and elevation lie manifest even on the surface. But to all 
it is not given to bend the bow of Ulysses, and any attempt to 
imitate the master, with his manifold apostrophes, inversions, ex- 
clamations, and interrogations, would but end in the most ludicrous 
of parodies. Over his own generation his literary influence has 
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been beyond that of any other writer ; but it is the fate, or the 
fortune, of great writers like great men not to repeat themselves, 
and to found a school may be said to be rather the gift of writers 
in the second order of merit, whose peculiarities and qualities, and 
intellectual range, admit of an imitation more or less close. The 
slightest inspection of his works will reveal the extraordinary ex- 
tent of his vocabulary. The subjects he has chosen are not numer- 
ous, and in many of his works the treatment is similar, yet rarely 
does he use the same idea in the same words. The vocabulary of 
Shakespeare is said to consist of 15,000 words, and 
though Carlyle has not been subjected to a similar 
test, we should infer that of all our writers he comes next. He 
ranges the gamut of subjects and sciences with an easy mastery ; 
and strong and masculine as is the effect, it is yet produced with- 
out any appearance of effort, and we know that in his conversational 
moods the same verbal resourcefulness was a marked feature of the 
man. The staple of Shakespeare is pre-eminently Saxon ; this, in 
the case of Carlyle, is not so clear in the absence of statistics, for he 
lifts his words from all sources, and, failing the existence of one 
ready to his hand, he has no hesitation in coining one with the 
prerogative, as Horace remarks, of genius if the process is rightly 
effected. The outstanding characteristic of the man is strength — 
not strength in repose, but strength exhibited in action ; not the 
strength of those who were, in his favourite quotation, terribly "at 
ease in Zion," but of the athlete who had entered for the race 
glorying in his might. Indeed, at times he seems open to the 
charge of overdoing the necessities of the case ;• he stimulates till 
his stimulants fail in their force ; he can tell a great story greatly, 
but not a plain story plainly. Only in his John Sterling is there 
the artistic effect of strength in repose, and to no one of our great 
writers is more applicable the remark of Johnson upon Milton, that . 
he had not learned the art oi doing a small thing softly, and his / 
was the strength of the lion that could not dandle the kid. 

Something of this disproportiouateness, the more striking when 
we remember that the mind of Carlyle was mathematical in its fibre, 
we have ventured to assign to the influence of Richter. vvit and 
Goethe had noticed in his own countrymen a tendency humour, 
to mistake the artistically formless for what was profound ; and 
Carlyle, seemingly conscious of this, was ever ridiculing the " airy 
P^re Bouhours " who, with the characteristic feeling of his nation 
for point and finish, had denied the quality of esprit to the Germans. 
Thus at times the humour of Carlyle, which is never biting and 
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fierce like that of Swift, fine and airy like Sterne's, or profoundly 
wise and genial like the author of Don Quixote, becomes boisterous, 
and the laugh trembles on the verge of the guffaw. Wit, in the 
peculiarly French sense of pointed sarcasms, he has little, nor did 
he set much store by it, but of hiunour, depending as it does on 
the clear and forceful perception of incongruity between the ideal 
and the actual, he has abundance. The episode of Voltaire in the 
Frederick, mere item as that is in the works of our author, would 
have established the reputation of any other than Carlyle as a 
great writer and supreme humourist. 

Something of this formlessness in matter clings to him in his 
manner. Yet, seemingly careless of precision as he is, inspection 
Oontr t d ^^ reveal the fact, especially in his historical works, 
with that he is most laboriously careful. There he is noth- 

acau ay. -^^ •£ ^^^ artistic, and his eye for dramatic situations 
stands him in good service in the selection of materials, and their 
subordination by the laws of perspective. Clearness of effect, at 
least, is never wanting, if clearness, in the sense of simplicity, is. 
We have never to re-read a sentence of Macaulay to grasp his mean- 
ing, but we have no need to re-read a scene from Carlyle to ensure 
its retention. The pictures of the Capture of the Bastille, the 
Battle of Dunbar, the Death of Mirabeau, leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind. The mordant, so to speak, in his sketches 
is strong, and. he etches with the hardest and sharpest of needles. 
Thus, in the Darwinian sense, they survive with the memory as 
being the fittest, and in this way they merit a careful comparison 
with the methods and the manner of Macaulay, that great master 
of historic scene painting. His Death of Charles II., Trial of the 
Bishops, Relief of Londonderry, Battle of Killiecrankie, his episodes 
of Glencoe, Darien, and the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, are 
unrivalled efforts of the great Whig historian. But they lack the 
sense of fierce and vivid reality ever present in the Battle of Dun- 
bar, which we have presented entire as a triumph of word painting 
and descriptive narrative beyond anything in our language. 

That Macaulay paints from the outside like Landseer, and is 
deficient in his delineation of the heart of man, that he is, as it 
were, tuneful and melodious like Balfe, but stirs no depths like 
Beethoven, is true, but the admission amounts really but to the 
admission of the fact that each style has its master, and star differs 
from star. In their separate fields each is consummate, nor is the 
junction in perfection of two fundamentally diverse mental quali- 
ties to be looked for in one person, but one point is worth notice. 
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His extraordinary powers of memory were among the strongest 
endowments of Macaulay, but in the case of our author this is not 
so apparent. Yet a careful study of the Dunbar extract will show 
the details therein presented are infinite in number, and held in 
fusion by the fancy or memory, or most likely by both combined, 
without any sense of weariness in the cumulative effect, as is some- 
times the case in the recklessly prodigal and lavish mind of 
Macaulay. This is a great achievement of analytic art, but no man 
was less given than Carlyle to the merely material and formal 
analysis of effects or motives by any kind of calculus, and this pro- 
vince he at once resigns to his imaginary creation of Dryasdust 
to expatiate upon. Again and again he repeats his conviction that 
the calculus of motives is in its very nature impossible, and 
" victorious analysis," the " reduction of a thing to a dead logic- 
formula," meet with scant mercy at his hands. Something is ever 
lacking, and the experience of Franklin with his whistle is repeated. 
The constructive gift is not thus to be explained, much less explained 
away, any more than a mathematical explanation of music in har- 
monics and relations would have satisfied a Mozart or a Beethoven. J\ 

To Macaulay history was a constant narration of the progress of / 
man — progress in a straight line. Carlyle believed progress, if it 
really at all existed, was in the form of a spiral, and _ 

On Drofirross 

was scornfully sceptical about the Progress of the 
Bace — "there is," he growled, "such a disproportionate number of 
drummers " ; and the air of cheery, buoyant optimism in Emerson 
and Macaulay contrasts powerfully with the air of terrible earnest- 
ness in Carlyla Macaulay has a gospel for the average man ; he is 
sure of everything, and admits no doubts. " I wish," said Sydney 
Smith, "I were as sure about any one thing as Macaulay is cock- 
sure about everything." But Carlyle with all his heart leans to the 
opinion of Johnson, that this was a world in which very little could 
ever be kTioxon^ and very much had to be done. 

On all cardinal points of morality and life he leaves no doubt. 
The sum of it all he gives in his Edinburgh address. It all 
turns, he said, on " what is the chief end of man ? " .. 
That man here or hereafter has to aim at happiness is 
to him flatly inconceivable, and upon the utilitarian theory of 
morals he pours the vials of his wrath. Man, he maintains, has to 
do his Duty without fee or reward, and blessed are those who 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed. Man deserves 
nothing, but whatsoever his hand findeth to do, that let him do 
with all his might. The Eights of Man are nothing to the Duties 
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of Mau. Lahorare est orare : true work is the panacea for the evils 
of the day, and in the most musical passage he ever wrote, the 
famous " Two men I honour and no third " from Sartor^ this gospel 
of labour is preached with a strength and fervour that carry con- 
viction to all hearers. His great men are the great heroes of labour, 
men who keep others in the true track, for man left to himself has 
a distressing tendency to leave it. They lead men higher up with 
them, and their great stamp is sincerity ; they are "loyal to fact." 
He exhausts even his regal command of diction in his denuncia- 
tions of every kind of Lies, Hypocrisies, Cant, Moral Putrescence, 
Puffery, Shams, Phantasms, Falsities, Speciosities, 
Simuldcra, and Hearsays. The Quack is a falsehood in- 
carnate. He has no belief in the government of the people by itself; 
his ideal government is that of the Konig, the King who can, the 
Able-man, either by himself, or like the Centurion of the Bible, 
with good Subordinates set under him in authority. History is the 
life of such men in action ; and in violent contradistinction to the 
scientific teaching of the day, by which the race is exalted over 
the individual, and the actions of the humblest atom are tested in 
the crucible in their influence as a sum total upon events, he re- 
gards the actions of the great man as alone of value. The great 
German historian Niebuhr regarded history as the history of 
institutions. Carlyle exactly reverses this. 

Thus, in his history he is greatest when his great men are on the 
stage. The interest flags under the delineation of smaller actions. 
His great- He shines in critical moments, and his imaginative 
men Theory, mind hurries with impatience over the details of 
ordinary situations. Hence his episodes at times rather lack fine 
shading and proportion ; for, as great men do not repeat them- 
selves, great men, in virtue of the same law, are not always on the 
scene. Much has been written on his Heroes. That it is largely 
out of keeping with the doctrines of the day we have seen ; yet, 
writing as he did at a time when the levelling tendencies of the 
school of Mill and Bentham were predominant with their assertion 
of men acting in masses, Carlyle has done yeoman service by his 
manful assertion of the moral worth and value of the individual, 
however much that value may conflict with our author's general 
teaching on the worth of mankind. But his theory, as fulfilling 
every legitimate demand of a hypothesis, will remain, and as a 
contribution to the scientific study of history the book is invaluable 
in its richness, freshness, and suggestive power. It may be the 
impatience of the imaginative man, seeing things go wrong, and 
saying, like David in his haste, all men are liars, or "fools," as 
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Carlyle said — " Millions of men and mostly fools," — that led him 
to this theory. It may be, also, the great mental and moral endow- 
ments of the man, needing little and asking less from his fellow- 
men, that led him, as Lowell has wittily said, to reverse the action 
of Saul, for he seeking asses found a Kingdom, while Carlyle seek- 
ing the Kingdom finds men asses ! But then his great men are 
great moral men; and when Macaulay comes with the Macau lay 
cheery and comforting theory that great men are but Sn**great^'* 
those who somehow have got first upon the peaks and '"en- 
stand at a temporary advantage over their fellows, (while, as the 
day breaks and the rays of the sun flood the valleys and the lower 
ground, where dwell the ordinary men of the work-a-day world, 
bringing them all sooner or later to a general level of equality, the 
great men themselves suffer eclipse), Carlyle would have replied 
that the difference was one of first principles — that such a theory 
might cover the great men in the sense of Lord Bacon, the men 
who dowered humanity with the inventions of an Arkwright, a 
Stephenson, a Watt, and a Faraday, but his great men were like 
Moses on Pisgah, the men who alone saw the Promised Land, and 
through their agency only could meaner men hope to win it. 

But the best introduction to Carlyle will ever be Carlyle himself. 
He is not a writer that reveals himself at the first glance, or yields \ 
his finest fruit at the first shake of the tree. He His position ^ 

touches nothing, as Johnson said of Goldsmith, that '" Literature, 
he does not adorn, and to estimate his moi-al and intellectual in- K^^ 
fluence on the times would be a matter for curious reflections. ^ 
Without him the literature of the last fifty years would be like the 
play of Hamlet without "the royal Dane"; and, just as Longfellow 
by his Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Miles Standish has entwined 
himself at three vital stages in the historical consciousness of the 
American nation, so Carlyle by his heroes has secured for himself 
an extended future for his fame ; for so long as men are interested 
in Cromwell, Luther, Bums, and others, so long will they remember 
what Carlyle has said of them. From his views deductions may be 
made ; to say that much in the solutions he offers is impracticable is 
but to confess the difficulty of the problem — the greatness of 
man and his destiny — ^yet when much is deducted more remains. 
Whether we look on him with Professor Tyndall as a great teacher, 
or with Professor Huxley as a great tonic, the opinion of Lowell, 
next to what John Sterling has said, will remain the truest, that 
Carlyle, lacking only the formative instinct to be a great poet, 
// is the profoundest crijij^and the most dramatic im agination of 
modem times. [W.K.L.] 
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L THE AUTHOR SKETCHED. 

" Tempus erat, quo prima qiiies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit et douo diyom gratiasima serpit."— Virgil, Aen. ii 268. 

[The importance of Sartor Resartrm — ** The Tailor Patched" — for the 
biography and the understanding of Carlyle is paramount, hence con- 
siderable space has here been devoted to its elucidation. On its form 
and matter criticism will be found in the Introduction, and in the 
selections from John Sterling. The book is cast in the form of extracts, 
with comments, from a professed work by a German Professor of Things 
in general, Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, residing in the Street Fanciful m 
the town of Wei|snichtwp (Utopia), * I know not where.* The work is 
in the main the history of Carlyle's own early life and development. 
Here the Professor is represented in the attic-floor as musing on the 
world below, *' alone with the stars." For unrivalled power of lan- 
guage and wealth of imagery the extract will reward the closest 
attention.] 

To the Editor of these sheets, as to a young enthusiastic 
Englishman, however unworthy, Teufelsdrockh opened himself 
perhaps more than to the most. Pity only that we could not 
then half guess his importance, and scrutinise him with due 
power of vision ! We enjoyed, what not three men in Weiss- 
nichtwo could boast of, a certain degree of access to the Pro- 
fessor's private domicile. It was the attic floor of the highest 
house in the Wahngasse ; and might truly be called the pinnacle 
of Weissnichtwo, for it rose sheer up above the contiguous 
roofs, themselves rising from elevated ground. Moreover, with 
its windows it looked towards all the four 0?*^«, or as the 
Scotch say, and we ought to say, Airts : the sitting-room itself 
commanded three ; another came to view in the Schlafgemach 
(bed room) at the opposite end ; to say nothing of the kitchen, 
which offered two, as it were, duplicates, and showing nothing 
new. So that it was in fact the speculum or watch-tower of 
Teufelsdrockh ; wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the 
whole life-circulation of that considerable City ; the streets 
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and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving (Thun und 
Treiben\ were for the most part visible there. 

" I look down into all that wasp-nest or bee hive," have we 
heard him say, "and witness their wax-laying and honey- 
making, and poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur. From 
the Palace esplanade, where music plays while Serene High- 
ness is pleased to eat his victuals, down to the low lane, where 
in her door-sill the aged widow, knitting for a thin livelihood, 
sits to feel the afternoon sun, I see it all ; for, except the 
Schlosskirche weathercock, no biped stands so high. Couriers 
arrive bestrapped and bebooted, bearing Joy and Sorrow 
bagged-up in pouches of leather; there, topladen, and with 
four swift horses, rolls-in the country Baron and his house- 
hold ; here, on timber-leg, the lamed Soldier hops painfully 
along, begging alms : a thousand carriages, and wains, and 
cars, come tumbling-in with Food, with young Rusticity, and 
other Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, and go tumbling 
out again with Produce manufactured. That living flood, 
pouring through these streets, of all qualities and ages, 
knowest thou whence it is coming, whether it is going 1 Aus 
der Emgkdt, zu der EmgkeU hin : From Eternity, onwards to 
Eternity ! These are Apparitions ; what else ? Are they not 
Souls rendered visible : in Bodies, that took shape and will 
lose it, melting into air ? Their solid Pavement is a Picture 
of the Sense ; they walk on the bosom of Nothing, blank Time 
is behind them and before them. Or fanciest thou, the red 
and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with spurs on its heels and 
feather in its crown, is but of Today, without a Yesterday or 
a Tomorrow ; and had not rather its Ancestor alive when 
Hengst and Horsa overran thy Island? Friend, thou seest 
here a living link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves 
all Being : watch well, or it will be past thee, and seen no 
more." 

^^ Achy mein Lieberf" said he once, at midnight, when we 
had returned from the Coflfee-house in rather earnest talk, " it 
is a true sublimity to dwell here. These fringes of lamplight, 
struggling up through smoke and thousandfold exhalation. 
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some fathoms into the ancient reign of Night, what thinks 
Bootes of them, as he leads his Hunting-Dogs over the Zenith 
in their leash of sidereal fire ? That stifled hum of Midnight, 
when Traffic has lain down to rest ; and the chariot-wheels of 
Vanity, still rolling here and there through distant streets, are 
bearing her to Halls roofed-in, and lighted to the due pitch 
for her ; and only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan like 
nightbirds, are abroad : that hum, I say, like the stertorous, 
unquiet slumber of sick Life, is heard in Heaven ! Oh, under 
that hideous coverlet of vapours, and putrefactions, and un- 
imaginable gases, what a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and 
hid ! The joyful and the sorrowful are there ; men are dying 
there, men are being born ; men are praying, — on the other 
side of a brick partition, men are cursing ; and around them 
all is the vast, void Night. The proud Grandee still lingers 
in his perfumed saloons, or reposes within damask curtains ; 
Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or shivers hunger- 
stricken into its lair of straw ; in obscure cellars, Rouge-et- 
Noir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard hungry 
Villains ; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and playing 
their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men. The 
Lover whispers his mistress that the coach is ready ; and she, 
full of hope and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the 
borders : the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks 
and crowbars, or lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in 
their boxes. Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing- 
rooms, are full of light and music and high-swelling hearts ; 
but, in the Condemned Cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous 
and faint, and bloodshot eyes look-out through the darkness, 
which is around and within, for the light of a stern last morn- 
ing. Six men are to be hanged on the morrow ; comes no 
hammering from the Eabenstein ? — their gallows must even 
now be o' building. Upwards of five-hundred-thousand two- 
legged animals without feathers lie round us, in horizontal 
positions ; their heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest 
dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his 
rank dens of shame ; and the Mother, with streaming hair, 
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kneels over her pallid dying infant, whose cracked lips only 
her tears now moisten. — All these heaped and huddled to- 
gether, with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry 
between them ; — crammed in, like salted fish in their barrel ; 
— or weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed 
vipers, each struggling to get its head above the others : swh 
work goes on under that smoke-counterpane ! — But I, mein 
WertheVj sit above it all ; I am alone with the Stars." 

We looked in his face to see whether, in the utterance of 
such extraordinary Night-thoughts, no feeling might be traced 
there ; but with the light we had, which indeed was only a 
single tallow-light, and far enough from the window, nothing 
save that old calmness and fixedness was visible. 



11. UNIVERSITY DAYS OF CARLYLE. 

" Adiecere bonae paulo plus artis Atheuae, 
Scilicet ut posseiu curvo dignoscere rectum, 
Atque inter silvas Academi quaerere yerum."— Hor. Epp. ii. 2. 48. 

[Carlyle here describes the University of Edinburgh as it was in his 
own young days. From the account here given some deduction-may be 
made on the ground of the writer's youth, while his later views on the 
true functions of a University will be found in his Rectorial Address — 
*' to read, on my own strength, fluently in almost all cultivated lan- 
guages, on almost all subjects and sciences." The beginnings of intel- 
lectual self -consciousness, religious struggles and doubts, are powerfully 
depicted. The general reader, who may be a stranger to the ways of 
the Scottish Universities, will find some light on this point in Dr. 
George Mac Donald's well-known novel, A lee Forbes of Howglen. ] 

"The University where I was educated still stands vivid 
enough in my remembrance, and I know its name well ; which 
name, however, I, from tenderness to existing interests and 
persons, shall in nowise divulge. It is my painful duty to say 
that, out of England and Spain, ours was the worst of all 
hitherto discovered Universities. This is indeed a time when 
right Education is, as nearly as may be, impossible : however, 
in degi'ees of wrongness there is no limit ; nay, I can conceive 
a worse system than that of the Nameless itself; as poisoned 
victual may be worse than absolute hunger. 
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" It is written, When the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch : wherefore, in such circumstances, may it 
not sometimes be safer, if both leader and led simply — sit 
still 1 Had you, anywhere in Crim Tartary, walled-in a square 
enclosure ; furnished it with a small, ill-chosen Library ; and 
then turned loose into it eleven-hundred Christian striplings, 
to tumble about as they listed, from three to seven years: 
certain persons, under the title of Professors, being stationed 
at the gates, to declare aloud that it was a University, and 
exact considerable admission-fees, — you had, not indeed in 
mechanical structure, yet in spirit and result, some imperfect 
resemblance of our High Seminary. I say, imperfect ; for if 
our mechanical structure was quite other, so neither was our 
result altogether the same : unhappily, we were not in Crim 
Tartary, but in a corrupt European city, full of smoke and sin ; 
moreover, in the middle of a Public, which, without far costlier 
apparatus than that of the Square Enclosure, and Declaration 
aloud, you could not be sure of gulling. 

" Gullible, however, by fit apparatus, all Publics are ; and 
gulled, with the most surprising profit. Towards anything like 
a Statistics of Imposture, indeed, little as yet has been done ; 
with a strange indifference, our Economists, nigh buried under 
Tables for minor Branches of Industry, have altogether over- 
looked the grand all-overtopping Hypocrisy Branch ; as if our 
whole arts of Puffery, of Quackery, Priestcraft, Kingcraft, and 
the innumerable other crafts and mysteries of that genus, had 
not ranked in Productive Industry at all ! Can any one, for 
example, so much as say, What moneys, in Literature and 
Shoeblacking, are realised by actual Instruction and actual jet 
Polish ; what by fictitious-persuasive Proclamation of such ; 
specifying, in distinct items, the distributions, circulations, 
disbursements, incomings of said moneys, with the smallest 
approach to accuracy 1 But to ask. How far, in all the several 
infinitely-complected departments of social business, in govern- 
ment, education, in manual, commercial, intellectual fabrication 
of every sort, man's Want is supplied by true Ware ; how far 
by the mere Appearance of true Ware : — in other words, To 

(960) 
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what extent, by what methods, with what effects, in various 
times and countries. Deception takes the place of wages of 
Performance : here truly is an Inquiry big with results for the 
future time, but to which hitherto only the vaguest answer can 
be given. If for the present, in our Europe, we estimate the 
ratio of Ware to Appearance of Ware so high even as at One 
to a Hundred (which, considering the Wages of a Pope, 
Russian Autocrat, or English Game-Preserver, is probably not 
far from the mark), — what almost prodigious saving may there 
not be anticipated, as the Statistics of Imposture advances, and 
so the manufacturing of Shams (that of Realities rising into 
clearer and clearer distinction therefrom) gradually declines, 
and at length becomes all but wholly unnecessary ! 

" This for the coming golden ages. What I had to remark, 
for the present brazen one, is, that in several provinces, as in 
Education, Polity, Religion, where so much is wanted and 
indispensable, and so little can as yet be furnished, probably 
Imposture is of sanative, anodyne nature, and man's Gullibility 
not his worst blessing. Suppose your sinews of war quite 
broken ; I mean your military chest insolvent, forage all but 
exhausted; and that the whole army is about to mutiny, 
disband, and cut your and each other's throat, — then were it 
not well could you, as if by miracle, pay them in any sort of 
fairy-money, feed them on coagulated water, or mere imagina- 
tion of meat ; whereby, till the real supply came up, they might 
be kept together and quiet ? Such perhaps was the aim of 
Nature, who does nothing without aim, in furnishing her 
favourite, Man, with this his so omnipotent or rather omni- 
patient Talent of being Gulled. 

" How beautifully it works, with a little mechanism ; nay, 
almost makes mechanism for itself ! These Professors in the 
Nameless lived with ease, with safety, by a mere Reputation, 
constructed in past times, and then too with no great effort, 
by quite another class of persons. Which Reputation, like a 
strong, brisk-going undershot wheel, sunk into the general 
current, bade fair, with only a little annual repainting on their 
part, to hold long together, and of its own accord assiduously 
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grind for them, Happy that it was so, for the Millers ! They 
themselves needed not to work ; their attempts at working, at 
what they called Educating, now when I look back on it, fill 
me with a certain mute admiration. 

" Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational University; 
in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism ; thus was the young 
vacant mind furnished with much talk about Progress of the 
Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and the like ; so that all were 
quickly enough blown out into a state of windy argumentative- 
ness; whereby the better sort had soon to end in sick, im- 
potent Scepticism; the worser sort explode (crepiren) in 
finished Self-conceit, and to all spiritual intents become dead. 
— But this too is portion of mankind's lot. If our era is the 
Era of Unbelief, why murmur under it ; is there not a better 
coming, nay come ? As in long-drawn systole and long-drawn 
diastole, must the period of Faith alternate with the period of 
Denial ; must the vernal growth, the summer luxuriance of all 
Opinions, Spiritual Representations and Creations, be followed 
by, and again follow, the autumnal decay, the winter dissolu- 
tion- For man lives in Time, has his whole earthly being, 
endeavour and destiny shaped for him by Time : only in the 
transitory Time-Symbol is the ever-motionless Eternity we 
stand on made manifest. And yet, in such winter-seasons of 
Denial, it is for the nobler-minded perhaps a comparative 
misery to have been born, and to be awake and work ; and for 
the duller a felicity, if, like hibernating animals, safe-lodged in 
some Salamanca University, or Sybaris City, or other super- 
stitious or voluptuous Castle of Indolence, they can slumber- 
through, in stupid dreams, and only awaken when the loud- 
roaring hailstorms have all done their work, and to our prayers 
and martyrdoms the new Spring has been vouchsafed." 

That in the environment, here mysteriously enough shadowed 
forth Teufelsdrockh must have felt ill at ease, cannot be doubt- 
ful. "The hungry young," he says, "looked up to their 
spiritual Nurses ; and, for food, were bidden eat the east-wind. 
What vain jargon of controversial Metaphysic, Etjfmology, and 
mechanical Manipulation falsely named Science, was current 
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there, I indeed learned, better perhaps than the most. Among 
eleven-hundred Christian youths, there will not be wanting 
some eleven eager to learn. By collision with such, a certain 
warmth, a certain polish was communicated ; by instinct and 
happy accident, I took less to rioting (reTiommiren)^ than to 
thinking and reading, which latter also I was free to do. Nay 
from the chaos of that Library, I succeeded in fishing-up more 
books perhaps than had been known to the very keepers 
thereof The foundation of a Literary Life was hereby laid : I 
learned, on my own strength, to read fluently in almost all 
cultivated languages, on almost all subjects and sciences; 
farther, as man is ever the prime object to man, already it was 
my favourite employment to read character in speculation, and 
from the Writing to construe the Writer. A certain ground- 
plan of Human Nature and Life began to fashion itself in me ; 
wondrous enough, now when I look back on it ; for my whole 
Universe, physical and spiritual, was as yet a Machine ! How- 
ever, such a conscious, recognised groundplan, the truest 1 had, 
VMS beginning to be there, and by additional experiments 
might be corrected and indefinitely extended." 

Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler wealth; 
thus in the destitution of the wild desert does our young 
Ishmael acquire for himself the highest of all possessions, that 
of Self-help. Nevertheless a desert this was, waste and howl- 
ing with savage monsters. Teufelsdrockh gives us long details 
of his '* fever-paroxysms of Doubt ;" his Inquiries concerning 
Miracles, and the Evidences of religious Faith ; and how " in 
the silent night watches, still darker in his heart than over sky 
and earth, he has cast himself before the All-seeing, and with 
audible prayers cried vehemently for Light, for deliverance 
from Death and the Grave. Not till after long years, and 
unspeakable agonies, did the believing heart surrender ; sink 
into spell-bound sleep, under the nightmare, Unbelief ; and, in 
this hag-ridden dream, mistake God's fair living world for a 
pallid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium. But through 
such Purga^^ry pain," continues he, "it is appointed us to 
pass ; first must the dead Letter of Religion own itself dead, 
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and drop piecemeal into dust, if the living Spirit of Religion, 
freed from this its charnel-house, is to arise on us, newborn of 
Heaven, and with new healing under its wings." 



IIL "IN TENEBRIS." 

" Turn mihi caeruleus supra caput astitit imber 
Noctem hiememque ferens, et inhorruit uuda tenebris." 

— Viiigil, Aen. iii. 194-6. 

[** Once," says Lowell, ** to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide." The man has attained to his physical perfection but not to 
his spiritual goal ; the mind, like Hamlet's, is yet face to face with the 
obstinate questionings, 'Hhe thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to," the feeling of being adrift in the world, rudderless, helpless. The 
mental situation is familiar to all readers of In Memoriam, and the de- 
scription of the world as a "huge, dead, indifferent mass" recalls the 
similar description by the great German critic Strauss {Lehen Jesu), of 
the world that seemed but kept in check by cog and wheel from falling 
on the doubter, not yet at rest with himself and Nature. The whole 
passage we know was a real episode in the life of Garlyle, and the scene 
took place in the June of 1821 in Leith Walk, Edinburgh, when after 
three weeks of sleeplessness he was going down to the sea to bathe.] 

" But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the net- 
result of my Workings amounted as yet simply to — Nothing. 
How then could I believe in my Strength, when there was as 
yet no mirror to see it in 1 Ever did this agitating, yet, as I 
now perceive, quite frivolous question, remain to me insoluble : 
Hast thou a certain Faculty, a certain Worth, such even as 
the most have not ; or art thou the completest Dullard of 
these modern times ] Alas, the fearful Unbelief is unbelief in 
yourself; and how could I believe? Had not my first, last 
Faith in myself, when even to me the Heavens seemed laid 
open, and I dared to love, been ail-too cruelly belied? The 
speculative Mystery of Life grew ever more mysterious to me : 
neither in the practical Mystery had I made the slightest pro- 
gress, but been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously 
cast out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening Infini- 
tude, I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to 
discern my own wretchedness. • Invisible yet impenetrable 
walls, as of Enchantment, divided me from all living: was 
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there, in the wide world, any trae bosom I could press trust- 
fully to mine ? Heaven, No, there was none ! I kept a 
lock upon my lips : why should I speak much with that shift- 
ing variety of so-called Friends, in whose withered, vain and 
too-hungry souls Friendship was but an incredible tradition ? 
In such cases, your resource is to talk little, and that little 
mostly from the' Newspapers. Now when I look back, it was 
a strange isolation I then lived in. The men and women 
around me, even speaking with me, were but Figures ; I had, 
practically, forgotten that they were alive, that they were not 
merely automatic. In the midst of their crowded streets and 
assemblages, I walked solitary ; and (except as it was my own 
heart, not another's, that I kept devouring) savage also, as the 
tiger in his jungle. Some comfort it would have been, could 
I, like a Faust, have fancied myself tempted and tormented of 
the Devil ; for a Hell, as I imagine, without Life, though only 
diabolic Life, were more frightful : but in our age of Down- 
pulling and Disbelief, the very Devil has been pulled down, 
you cannot so much as believe in a Devil. To me the Universe 
was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of Hostility: 
it was one huge, dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, rolling on, 
in its dead indiflference, to grind me limb from limb. O, the 
vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha, and Mill of Death ! Why was 
the Living banished thither companionless, conscious ? Why, 
if there is no Devil : nay, unless the Devil is your God ? " 

A prey incessantly to such corrosions, might not, moreover, 
as the worst aggravation to them, the iron constitution even of 
a Teufelsdrockh threaten to fail ? We conjecture that he has 
known sickness ; and, in spite of his locomotive habits, perhaps 
sickness of the chronic sort. Hear this, for example : " How 
beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper ! Quite another 
thing in practice ; every window of your Feeling, even of your 
Intellect, as it were, begrimed and mud-bespattered, so that no 
pure ray can enter ; a whole Drugshop in your inwards ; the 
fordone soul drowning slowly in quagmires of Disgust ? " 

Putting all which external and internal miseries together, 
may we not find in the following sentences, quite in our Pro- 
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feasor's still vein, significance enough? ''From Suicide a 
certain aftershine (Nachschein) of Christianity withheld me: 
perhaps also a certain indolence of character ; for, was not that 
a remedy I had at any time within reach ? Often, however, 
was there a question present to me : Should some one now, at 
the turning of that corner, blow thee suddenly out of Space, 
into the other World, or other No-world, by pistol-shot, — ^how 
were It 1 On which ground, too, I have often, in sea-storms 
and sieged cities and other death-scenes, exhibited an im- 
perturbability, which passed, falsely enough, for courage." 

"So had it lasted," concludes the Wanderer, "so had it 
lasted, as in bitter protracted Death-agony, through long years. 
The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was 
smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming fire. Almost since 
earliest memory I had shed no tear; or once only when I, 
murmuring half-audibly, recited Faust's Deathsong, that wild 
Sdig der den er im Siegesglanze findet (Happy whom lie finds in 
Battle's splendour), and thought that of this last Friend even 
I was not forsaken, that Destiny itself could not doom me not 
to die. Having no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were 
it of Man or of Devil : nay, I often felt as if it might be 
solacing, could the Arch-Devil himself, though in Tartarean 
terrors, but rise to me, that I might tell him a little of my 
mind. And yet, strangely . enough, I lived in a continual, 
indefinite, pining fear ; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive 
of I knew not what : it seemed as if all things in the Heavens 
above and the Earth beneath would hurt me ; as if the Heavens 
and the Earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, 
wherein I, palpitating, waited to be devoured. 

" Full of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest man in 
the whole French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry Dog- 
day, after much perambulation, toiling along the dirty little 
Bue Saint-Thomas de VEnfer^ among civic rubbish enough, in a 
close atmosphere, and over pavements hot as Nebuchadnezzar's 
Furnace; whereby doubtless my spirits were little cheered; 
when, all at once, there rose a Thought in me, and I asked 
myself : ' What art thou afraid of 1 Wherefore, like a coward, 
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dost thou forever pip and whimper, and go cowering and trem- 
bling ? Despicable biped ! what is the sum- total of the worst 
that lies before thee ? Death ? Well, Death ; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and Man may, 
will or can do against thee! Hast thou not a heart; canst 
thou not suflFer whatsoever it be ; and, as a Child of Freedom, 
though outcast, trample Tophet itself under thy feet, while it 
consumes thee 1 Let it come, then ; I will meet it and defy 
it ! ' " And as I so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire 
over my whole soul; and I shook base Fear away from me 
forever- I was strong, of unknown strength ; a spirit, almost 
a god. Ever from that time, the temper of my misery was 
changed : not Fear or whining Sorrow was it, but Indignation 
and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 

"Thus had the Everlasting No {das emge Nein) pealed 
authoritatively through all the recesses of my Being, of my 
Me ; and then was it that my whole Me stood up, in native 
God-created majesty, and with emphasis recorded its Protest, 
Such a Protest, the most important transaction in Life, may 
that same Indignation and Defiance, in a psychological point 
of view, be fitly called. The Everlasting No had said : ' Be- 
hold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the Universe is mine 
(the Devil's) ' ; to which my whole Me now made answer : * / 
am not thine, but Free, and forever hate thee ! ' 

" It is from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual 
New-birth, or Baphometic Fire-baptism; perhaps I directly 
thereupon began to be a Man." 

[The human will is now victorious, but "sees through a glass, darkly." 
The Pilgrim of Life has to pass from Doubting Castle, through the 
** Centre of IndiflFerence," before he reaches the Delectable Mountains of 
the " Everlasting Yea."] 

Too-heavy-laden Teufelsdrockh ! Yet surely his bands are 
loosening ; one day he will hurl the burden far from him, and 
bound forth free and with a second youth. 

" This," says our Professor, " was the Centre of Indiffer- 
ence I had now reached ; through which whoso travels from 
the Negative Pole to the Positive must necessarily pass." 



« 
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IV, "IN EXCELSIS." 

Quarto terra die primum se attollere tandem 

Visa, aperire procul montes." — Virgil, Aen. lii. 205-6. 

[Carlyle has now reached his cardinal position : the tempest-tossed 
Soul in its struggles with the opposing forces of Necessity and Free 
Will at last comes to see that man lives not by bread alone, or by an 
endless pursuit of happiness. Man has hitherto been but fretting and 
fuming that his own valuation of himself is not so apparent to others, 
and that happiness has not come. This canker at the heart is curiously 
enough due, not to the pettiness of man, but to his own greatness, 
** little lower than the angels " ; for there is an infinite in him he cannot 
bury in the finite, and it is not in the nature of things that on a worldly 
valuation he should be happy till by a gospel of BenunctcUion (Selbst-tod- 
tung) Life begins anew, — the fraction of Life '4s increased not by increas- 
ing your numerator but by lessening your denominator." This reveals 
the duty of man — ** do the duty which liest nearest thee, the second 
duty will become clearer." With it comes the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement, doubt and its phantoms are chased away, ana out of 
Chaos emerges an orderly world, with peace and joy— happiness as 
mere enjoyment is not the goal of man. ] 

THE EVERLASTING YEA. 

" Temptations in the Wilderness ! " exclaims Teufelsdrockh : 
" Have we not all to be tried with such ? Not so easily can 
the old Adam, lodged in us by birth, be dispossessed. Our 
Life is compassed round with Necessity ; yet is the meaning of 
Life itself no other than Freedom, than Voluntary Force : thus 
have we a warfare ; in the beginning, especially, a hard-fought 
battle. For the God-given mandate, Work thou in Welldoing, 
lies mysteriously written, in Promethean Prophetic Characters, 
in our hearts ; and leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be 
deciphered and obeyed ; till it burn forth, in our conduct, a 
visible, acted Gospel of Freedom. And as the clay-given 
mandate. Eat thou and be filled, at the same time persuasively 
proclaims itself through every nerve, — must there not be a 
confusion, a contest, before the better Influence can become 
the upper ? 

" To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son of 
Man, when such God-given mandate first prophetically stirs 
within him, and the Clay must now be vanquished or vanquish, 
— should be carried of the spirit into grim Solitudes, and 
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there fronting the Tempter do grimmest battle with him; 
defiantly setting him at naught, till he yield and fly. Name 
it as we choose : with or without visible Devil, whether in the 
natural Desert of rocks and sands, or in the populous moral 
Desert of selfishness and baseness, — to such Temptation are 
we all called. Unhappy if we are not ! Unhappy if we are 
but Half-men, in whom that divine handwriting has never 
blazed forth, all-subduing, in true sun-splendour; but quivers 
dubiously amid meaner lights : or smoulders, in dull pain, in 
darkness, under earthly vapours ! — Our Wilderness is the wide 
World in an Atheistic Century; our Forty Days are long years 
of sufiering and fasting : nevertheless, to these also comes an 
end. Yes, to me also was given, if not Victory, yet the con- 
sciousness of Battle, and the resolve to persevere therein while 
life or facultj'^ is left. To me also, entangled in the enchanted 
forests, demon peopled, doleful of sight and of sound, it was 
given, after weariest wanderings, to work out my way into the 
higher sunlit slopes — of that Mountain which has no summit, 
or whose summit is in Heaven only ! " 

He says elsewhere, under a less ambitious figure ; as figures 
are, once for all, natural to him : ^^ Has not thy Life been that 
of most sufficient men (tuchtigen Manner) thou hast known in 
this generation 1 An outflush of foolish young Enthusiasm, 
like the first fallow-crop, wherein are as many weeds as valu- 
able herbs: this all parched away, under the Droughts of 
practical and spiritual Unbelief, as Disappointment, in thought 
and act, often-repeated gave rise to Doubt, and Doubt gradu- 
ally settled into Denial ! If I have had a second-crop, and now 
see the perennial greensward, and sit under umbrageous 
cedars, which defy all Drought (and Doubt) ; herein too, be 
the Heavens praised, I am not without examples, and even 
exemplars." 

So that, for Teufelsdrockh also, there has been a " glorious 
revolution : '' these mad shadow-hunting and shadow-hunted 
Pilgrimings of his were but some purifying " Temptation in the 
Wilderness," before his apostolic work (such as it was) could 
begin ; which Temptation is now happily over, and the Devil 
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once more worsted 1 Was " that high moment in the Hue de 
FEnfer" then, properly the turning-point of the battle ; when 
the Fiend said, Worship me, or he torn in shreds; and was 
answered valiantly with an Apage ScUana ? — Singular Teufels- 
drockh, would thou hadst told thy singular story in plain 
words ! But it is fruitless to look there, in those Paper-bags, 
for such. Nothing but innuendoes, figurative crotchets : a 
typical Shadow, fitfully wavering, prophetico-satiric ; no clear 
logical Picture. " How paint to the sensual eye," asks he 
once, " what passes in the Holy-of-Holies of Man's Soul ; in 
what words, known to these profane times, speak even afar-off 
of the unspeakable 1 " We ask in turn : Why perplex these 
times, profane as they are, with needless obscurity, by omission 
and by commission ? Not mystical only is our Professor, but 
whimsical ; and involves himself, now more than ever, in eye- 
bewildering chiaroscuro. Successive glimpses, here faithfully 
imparted, our more gifted readers must endeavour to combine 
for their own behoof 

" Often also could I see the black Tempest marching in 
anger through the Distance : round some Schreckhom, as yet 
grim-blue, would the eddying vapour gather, and there tumult- 
uously eddy, and flow down like a mad witch's hair ; till, after 
a space, it vanished, and, in the clear sunbeam, your Schreck- 
hom stood smiling grim-white, for the vapour had held snow. 
How thou fermentest and elaboratest, in thy great fermenting- 
vat and laboratory of an Atmosphere, of a World, Nature ! 
— Or what is Nature ? Ha ! why do I not name thee God ] 
Art not thou the " Living Garment of God "] Heavens, is 
it, in very deed. He, then, that ever speaks through thee ; that 
lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in me ? 

"Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that 
Truth, and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my 
soul. Sweeter than Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in Nova 
Zembla; ah, like the mother's voice to her little child that 
strays bewildered, weeping, in unknown tumults; like soft 
streamings of celestial music to my too-exasperated heart, 
came that Evangel. The Universe is not dead and de- 
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moniacal, a charnel-house with spectres ; but godlike, and my 
Father's ! 

" With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow 
man : with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, 
wayward man I Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, 
even as I am ? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or 
the beggar's gabardine, art thou not so weary, so heavy-laden ; 
and thy Bed of Rest is but a Grave. my Brother, my 
Brother, why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe 
away all tears from thy eyes ! — Truly, the din of many-voiced 
Life, which, in this solitude, with the mind's organ, I could 
hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but a melting one ; 
like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb creature, which 
in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, with her 
poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not my cruel Stepdame; 
Man, with his so mad Wants and so mean Endeavours, had 
become the dearer to me ; and even for his sufferings and his 
sins, I now first named him Brother. Thus was I standing in 
the porch of that ^Sanctuary of Sorrow;^ by strange, steep 
ways had I too been guided thither ; and ere long its sacred 
gates would open, and the * Divine Depth of Sorrow ' lie dis- 
closed to me. 

"But the whim we have of Happiness is somewhat thus. 
By certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, we 
come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot ; this we fancy 
belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. It is simple 
payment of our wages, of our deserts ; requires neither thanks 
nor complaint; only such overplus as there may be do we 
account Happiness ; any deficit again is Misery. Now consider 
that we have the valuation of our own deserts ourselves, and 
what a fund of Self-conceit there is in each of us, — do you 
wonder that the balance should so often dip the wrong way, 
and many a Blockhead cry : See there, what a pajrment ; was 
ever worthy gentleman so used !— I tell thee. Blockhead, it all 
comes of thy Vanity ; of what ihou fanciest those same deserts 
of thine to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is 
most likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot : fancy 
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that thou deservest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it will be a 
luxury to die in hemp. 

** So true is it, what I then said, that the Fraction of Life can 
be increased in value not so much by increasing your Numerator as 
by lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my Algebra deceive 
me, (/nity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity, Make thy 
claim of wages a zero, then ; thou hast the world under thy 
feet. Well did the Wisest of our time write : * It is only with 
Renunciation (Enisagen) that Life, properly speaking, can be 
said to begin.' 

" I asked myself : What is this that, ever since earliest years, 
thou hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting and self- 
tormenting, on account of 1 Say it in a word : is it not because 
thou art not happy 1 Because the Thou (sweet gentleman) is 
not suflSciently honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly 
cared-for ? Foolish soul ! What Act of Legislature was there 
that thou should st be Happy ? A little while ago thou hadst 
no right to be at all. What if thou wert bom and predestined 
not to be Happy, but to be Unhappy ! Art thou nothing other 
than a Vulture, then, that fliest through the Universe seeking 
after somewhat to eat; and shrieking dolefully because car- 
rion enough is not given thee 1 Close thy Byron ; open thy 
Goethe:' 

" Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it ! " cries he else- 
where : " there is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness : 
he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessed- 
ness ! Was it not to preach-forth this same Higher that sages 
and martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken 
and suffered ; bearing testimony, through life and through 
death, of the Godlike that is in Man, and how in the Godlike 
only has he Strength and Freedom? Which God-inspired 
Doctrine art thou also honoured to be taught; Heavens! 
and broken with manifold merciful Afflictions, even till thou 
become contrite, and learn it ! 0, thank thy Destiny for these ; 
thankfully bear what yet remain : thou hadst need of them ; 
the Self in thee needed to be annihilated. By benignant fever- 
paroxysms is Life rooting out the deep seated chronic Disease, 
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and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows of Time, 
thou art not engulphed, but borne aloft into the azure of 
Eternity. Love not Pleasure ; love God. This is the Ever- 
lasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved: wherein 
whoso walks and works, it is well with him." 

"Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire," thus apos- 
trophises the Professor : " shut thy sweet voice ; for the task 
appointed thee seems finished. Sufficiently hast thou demon- 
strated this proposition, considerable or otherwise : That the 
Mythus of the Christian Religion looks not in the eighteenth 
century as it did in the eighth. Alas, were thy six-and-thirty 
quartos, and the six-and-thirty thousand other quartos and 
folios, and flying sheets or reams, printed before and since on 
the same subject, all needed to convince us of so little ! But 
what next 1 Wilt thou help us to embody the divine Spirit of 
that Religion in a new Mythus, in a new vehicle and vesture, 
that our Souls, otherwise too like perishing, may live? What! 
thou hast no faculty in that kind 1 Only a torch for burning, 

no hammer for building 1 Take our thanks, then, and 

thyself away. 

" Meanwhile what are antiquated Mythuses to me ? Or is 
the God present, felt in my own heart, a thing which Herr von 
Voltaire will dispute out of me ; or dispute into me ? To the 
* Worship of Sorrow * ascribe what origin and genesis thou 
pleasest, has not that Worship originated, and been generated; 
is it not here f Feel it in thy heart, and then say whether it is 
of God ! This is Belief; all else is Opinion,— -for which latter 
whoso will, let him worry and be worried." 

" Neither," observes he elsewhere, " shall ye tear-out one 
another's eyes, struggling over * Plenary Inspiration,' and such- 
like : try rather to get a little even Partial Inspiration, each of 
you for himself. One Bible I know, of whose Plenary Inspira- 
tion doubt is not so much as possible ; nay with my own eyes 
I saw the God's- Hand writing it : thereof all other Bibles are 
but Leaves, — say, in Picture- Writing to assist the weaker 
faculty." 

Or, to give the wearied reader relief, and bring it to an end, 
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let him take the following perhaps more intelligible passage : 
— " To me, in this our life," says the Professor, " which is an 
internecine warfare with the Time-spirit, other warfare seems 
questionable. Hast thou in any way a Contention with thy 
brother, I advise thee, think well what the meaning thereof is. 
If thou gauge it to the bottom, it is simply this : * Fellow, 
see ! thou art taking more than thy share of Happiness in the 
world, something from my share: which, by the Heavens, 
thou shalt not ; nay I will fight thee rather.' — Alas, and the 
whole lot to be divided is such a beggarly matter, truly a 
* feast of shells,' for the substance has been spilled out : not 
enough to quench one Appetite; and the collective human 
species clutching at them! — Can we not, in all such cases, 
rather say : * Take it, thou too-ravenous individual ; take that 
pitiful additional fraction of a share, which I reckoned mine, 
but which thou so wantest ; take it with a blessing : would to 
Heaven I had enough for thee ! '— ;If Fichte's fFissenschaftslehre 
be, * to a certain extent, Applied Christianity,' surely to a still 
greater extent, so is this. We have here not a Whole Duty of 
Man, yet a Half Duty, namely the Passive half : could we but 
do it, as we can demonstrate it ! 

" But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly 
Conviction is not possible till then ; inasmuch as all Specula- 
tion is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices: 
only by a felt indubitable certainty of Experience does it find 
any centre to revolve round, and so fashion itself into a system. 
Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that ' Doubt of any 
sort cannot be removed except by Action.' On which ground, 
too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, 
lay this other precept well to heart, which to me was of invalu- 
able service : * Do the Duty which lies nearest thee/ which thou 
knowest to be a Duty ! Thy second Duty will already have 
become clearer. 

"May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement is even this : When your Ideal World, wherein 
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the whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly 
languishing to work, becomes revealed, and thrown open ; and 
you discover, with amazement enough, like the Lothario in 
WUhelm Meister, that your 'America is here or nowhere'] 
The Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, 
despicable Actual, wherein thou even now standest, here or 
nowhere is thy Ideal ; work it out therefrom ; and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool ! the Ideal is in thyself, the im- 
pediment too is in thyself : thy Condition is but the stuff thou 
art to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether 
such stuff be of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic ? thou that pinest in the imprisonment 
of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth : the thing 
thou seekest is already with thee, * here or nowhere,' couldst 
thou only see ! 

"But it is with man's Soul as it was with Nature: the 
beginning of Creation is — Light. Till the eye have vision, the 
whole members are in bonds. Divine moment, when over 
the tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-weltering Chaos, 
it is spoken : Let there be Light I Ever to the greatest that 
has felt such moment, is it not miraculous and God-announcing ; 
even as, under simpler figures, to the simplest and least. The 
mad primeval Discord is hushed ; the rudely-jumbled conflict- 
ing elements bind themselves into separate Firmaments: deep 
silent rock-foundations are built beneath ; and the skyey vault 
with its everlasting Luminaries above : instead of a dark 
wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, fertile, heaven-encom- 
passed World. 

" I too could now say to myself : Be no longer a Chaos, but 
a World, or even Worldkin. Produce ! Produce ! Were it 
but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce 
it, in Qod*s name ! Tis the utmost thou hast in thee : out 
with it, then. Up, up ! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy whole might. Work while it is called Today ; 
for the Night cometh, wherein no man can work.' 
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V. "THE RANK IS BUT THE GUINEA STAMP." 

" Fortunatus et ille deoe qui novit agrestes." — ^Virgil, Qeorg. il. 493. 

[This is one of the most famous and familiar passages in all the works 
of Carlyle, perfect alike in form and melody of expression. The dimity 
of m an cannot be more exalted than in this chapter, where Carlyle,*" 
With Byronic swiftness of transition, passes from grave to gay in the 
proposal about the able bodied paupers, " salted and barrelled." The 
hint, we believe, is derived from the Modest PropoRol [1729 : see pp. 
164-5 of Leslie Stephen's Swift (Macmillan & Co.)] of Swift about the 
Irish children, to be served up "plump and fat for a good table" — 
their skins, artificially dressed, will make admirable gloves for ladies 
and summer boots for fine gentlemen."] 

"Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilwom 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously con- 
quers the Earth, and makes her man's. Venerable to me is 
the hard Hand ; crooked, coarse ; wherein notwithstanding 
lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of 
this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, all weather- 
tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is the face 
of a Man living manlike. O, but the more venerable for thy 
rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as love thee ! 
Hardly-entreated Brother ! For us was thy back so bent, for 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed : thou wert 
our Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles 
wert so marred. For in thee too lay a god-created Form, but 
it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the 
thick adhesions and defacements of Labour : and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on : 
thou, art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou toilest for 
the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

" A second man I honour, and still more highly : Him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, 
but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty ; endeavour- 
ing towards inward Harmony ; revealing this, by act or by 
word, through all his outward endeavours, be they high or 
low ? Highest of all, when his outward and his inward endea- 
vour are one : when we can name him Artist ; not earthly 
Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, who with heaven-made 
Implement conquers Heaven for us 1 If the poor and humble 

(960) D 
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toil that we have Food, must not the high and glorious toil for 
him in return, that he have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Im- 
mortahty ? — These two, in all their degrees, I honour ; all else 
is chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

"Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both 
dignities united; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man's wants, is also toiling inwardly for the highest. 
Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a Peasant Saint, 
could such now anywhere be met with. Such a one will take 
thee back to Nazareth itself; thou wilt see the splendour of 
Heaven spring forth from the humblest depths of Earth, like a 
light shining in great darkness." 

And again : " It is not because of his toils that I lament for 
the poor : we must all toil, or steal (howsoever we name our 
stealing), which is worse ; no faithful workman finds his task 
a pastime. ' The poor is hungry and athirst ; but for him also 
there is food and drink : he is heavy-laden and weary ; but for 
him also the Heavens send Sleep, and of the deepest ; in his 
smoky cribs, a clear dewy heaven of Rest envelops him, and 
fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted Dreams. But what I do 
mourn over is, that the lamp of his soul should go out ; that 
no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly knowledge, should visit 
him; but only, in the haggard darkness, like two spectres, 
Fear and Indignation bear him company. Alas, while the Body 
stands so broad and brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, 
stupefied, almost annihilated ? Alas, was this too a Breath of 
God ; bestowed in Heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded 1 
— That there should one Man die ignorant who had capacity 
for Knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more 
than twenty times in the minute, as by some computations it 
does. The miserable fraction of Science which our united 
Mankind, in a wide Universe of Nescience, has acquired, why 
is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all 1 " 

Quite in an opposite strain is the following : "The old Spar- 
tans had a wiser method; and went out and hunted-down 
their Helots, and speared and spitted them, when they grew 
too numerous. With our improved fashions of hunting, Herr 
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Hofrath, now after the invention of fire-arms, and standing- 
armies, how much easier were such a hunt I Perhaps in the 
most thickly-peopled country, some, three days annually might 
suffice to shoot all the able-hodied Paupers that had accumu- 
lated within the year. Let Governments think of this. The 
expense were trifling : nay the very carcasses would pay it. 
Have them salted and barrelled ; could not you victual there- 
with, if not Army and Navy, yet richly such infirm Paupers, 
in workhouses and elsewhere, as enlightened Charity, dreading 
no evil of them, might see good to keep alive ? " 

"And yet," writes he farther on, "there must be some- 
thing wrong. A full-formed Horse will, in any market, bring 
from twenty to as high as two-hundred Friedrichs d'or : such 
is his worth to the world. A full-formed Man is not only 
worth nothing to the world, but the world could afford him a 
round sum would he simply engage to go and hang himself. 
Nevertheless, which of the two was the more cunningly-devised 
article, even as an Engine ? Good Heavens ! A white Euro- 
pean Man, standing on his two Legs, with his two five-fingered 
Hands at his shackle-bones, and miraculous Head on his shoul- 
ders, is worth, I should say, from fifty to a hundred Horses ! " 

" True, thou Gold-Hofrath," cries the Professor elsewhere : 
" too crowded indeed ! Meanwhile, what portion of this incon- 
siderable terraqueous Globe have ye actually tilled and delved, 
till it will grow no more ? How thick stands your Population 
in the Pampas and Savannas of America ; round ancient Car- 
thage, and in the interior of Africa; on both slopes of the 
Altaic chain, in the central Platform of Asia ; in Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Crim Tartary, the Curragh of Kildare 1 One man, in 
one year, as I have understood it, if you lend him Earth, will 
feed himself and nine others. Alas, where now are the Hengsts 
and Alarics of our still-glowing, still-expanding Europe ; who, 
when their home is grown too narrow, will enlist, and, like 
Fire-pillars, guide onwards those superfluous masses of indo- 
mitable Jiving Valour ; equipped, not now with the battle axe 
and war-chariot, but with the steam-engine and ploughshare 1 
Where are they 1 — Preserving their Gs^me I " 
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VI. " MAN AND HIS MARVELS PASS AWAY." 

" Man, proud man 1 
Dress'd in a little brief authority."— Jl/«i«icre /or Measurty iL 2. 

[The Professor deals with the problem of the mysterious nature and 
origin of Man ("quintessence of dust, how infinite in faculty !") and 
Life, the ever present and perennial Miracle, against the Benthamistic 
Logicians who follow Hume in their denial of the possibility of miracles 
because they conflict with our experience and the uniformity of Nature. 
Man with his experience is like the minnow in the creek — an atom in 
infinity, yet ignorantly dogmatic about the Moon ; unable like Job to 
** bind the cluster of the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion," yet ever 
confronted like him with the question how God reveals Himself to Man. 
Time is but an illusion, and the world but a vestment revealing Hiiii 
to the wise and hiding Him from the foolish. On Carlyle's religious 
opinions the only authentic information should be sought in Professor 
D. Masson's Carlyle : two Edinburgh Lectures. London, 1885. Mac- 
millan.] 



" * But is not a real Miracle simply a violation of the Laws 
of Nature 1 ' ask several. Whom I answer by this new ques- 
tion : What are the Laws of Nature ? To me perhaps the 
rising of one from the dead were no violation of these Laws, 
but a confirmation; were some far deeper Law, now first 
penetrated into, and by Spiritual Force, even as the rest have 
all been, brought to bear on us with its Material Force. 

" Here too may some inquire, not without astonishment : 
On what ground shall one, that can make Iron swim, come 
and declare that therefore he can teach Religion 1 To us, 
truly, of the Nineteenth Century, such declaration were inept 
enough; which nevertheless to our fathers, of the First 
Century, was full of meaning. 

" * But is it not the deepest Law of Nature that she be con- 
stant ? ' cries an illuminated class : * Is not the Machine of the 
Universe fixed to move by unalterable rules 1 ' Probable 
enough, good friends : nay I, too, must believe that the God, 
whom ancient inspired men assert to be * without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning,' does indeed never change ; that 
Nature, that the Universe, which no one whom it so pleases 
can be prevented from calling a Machine, does move by the 
most unalterable rules. And now of you, too, I make the 
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old inquiry : What those same unalterable rules, forming the 
complete Statute-Book of Nature, may possibly be 1 

" They stand written in our Works of Science, say you ; 
in the accumulated records of Man's Experience ? — Was Man 
with his Experience present at the Creation, then, to see how 
it all went on ? Have any deepest scientific individuals yet 
dived down to the foundations of the Universe, and gauged 
everything there ? Did the Maker take them into His counsel; 
that they read His groundplan of the incomprehensible All ; 
and can say, This stands marked therein, and no more than 
this ? Alas, not in anywise ! These scientific individuals have 
been nowhere but where we also are ; have seen some hand- 
breadths deeper than we see into the Deep that is infinite, 
without bottom as without shore. 

" Laplace's Book on the Stars, wherein he exhibits that 
certain Planets, with their Satellites, gyrate round our worthy 
Sun, at a rate and in a course, which, by greatest good fortune, 
he and the like of him have succeeded in detecting, — is to me 
as precious as to another. But is this what thou namest 
* Mechanism of the Heavens,' and * System of the World ; ' 
this, wherein Sirius and the Pleiades, and all HerscheFs 
Fifteen-thousand Suns per minute, being left out, some paltry 
handful of Moons, and inert Balls, had been — looked at, nick- 
named, and marked in the Zodiacal Way-bill ; so that we can 
now prate of their Whereabout ; their How, their Why, their 
What, being hid from us, as in the signless Inane? 

" System of Nature ! To the wisest man, wide as is his 
vision, Nature remains of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite 
expansion ; and all Experience thereof limits itself to some 
few computed centuries and measured square-miles. The 
course of Nature's phases, on this our little fraction of a 
Planet, is partially known to us : but who knows what deeper 
courses these depend on ; what infinitely larger Cycle (of 
causes) our little Epicycle revolves on ? To the Minnow every 
cranny and pebble, and quality and accident, of its little 
native Creek may have become familiar : but does the Minnow 
understand the Ocean Tides and periodic Currents, the Trade- 
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winds, and Monsoons, and Moon's Eclipses ; by all which the 
condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time 
to time (M?i-miraculously enough), be quite overset and reversed? 
Such a minnow is Man ; his Creek this Planet Earth ; his 
Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and periodic 
Currents the mysterious Course of Providence through -^ons 
of ^ons. 

" We speak of the Volume of Nature : and truly a Volume 
it is, — whose Author and Writer is God. To read it ! Dost 
thou, does man, so much as well know the Alphabet thereof ? 
With its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, 
poetical and philosophical, spread out through Solar Systems, 
and Thousands of Years, we shall not try thee. It is a 
Volume written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred- 
writing ; of which even Prophets are happy that they can read 
here a line and there a line. As for your Institutes, and 
Academies of Science, they strive bravely; and, from amid 
the thick-crowded, inextricably intertwisted hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, pick out, by dextrous combination, some Letters in the 
vulgar Character, and therefrom put together this and the 
other economic Eecipe, of high avail in Practice. That Nature 
is more than some boundless Volume of such Eecipes, or huge, 
well-nigh inexhaustible Domestic-Cookery Book, of which the 
whole secret will in this manner one day evolve itself, the 
fewest dream. 

" Sweep away the Illusion of Time ; glance, if thou have 
eyes, from the near moving-cause to its far-distant Mover : 
The stroke that came transmitted through a whole galaxy of 
elastic balls, was it less a stroke than if the last ball only had 
been struck, and sent flying? 0, could I (with the Time- 
annihilating Hat) transport thee direct from the Beginnings 
to the Endings, how were thy eyesight unsealed, and thy heart 
set flaming in the Light-sea of celestial wonder ! Then sawest 
thou that this fair Universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of God ; that 
through every star, through every grass-blade, and most 
through every Living Soul, the glory of a present God still 
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beams. But Nature, which is the Time-vesture of God, and 
reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the foolish. 

" Again, could anything be more miraculous than an actual 
authentic Ghost 1 The English Johnson longed, all his life, to 
see one; but could not, though he went to Cock Lane, and 
thence to the church-vaults, and tapped on coffins. Foolish 
Doctor 1 Did he never, with the mind's eye as well as with 
the body's, look round him into that full tide of human Life 
he so loved; did he never so much as look into Himself? 
The good Doctor was a Ghost, as actual and authentic as 
heart could wish ; well-nigh a million of Ghosts were travelling 
the streets by his side. Once more I say, sweep away the 
illusion of Time : compress the threescore years into three 
minutes : what else was he, what else are we ? Are we not 
Spirits, that are shaped into a body, into an Appearance ; and 
that fade away again into air and Invisibility ? This is no 
metaphor, it is a simple scientific fad : we start out of Nothing- 
ness, take figure, and are Apparitions ; round us, as round the 
veriest spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as 
years and aeons. Come there not tones of Love and Faith, as 
from celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beatified Souls % 
And again, do not we squeak and jibber (in our discordant, 
screech-owlish debatings and recriminatings) ; and glide bode- 
ful, and feeble, and fearful ; or uproar (poUem)y and revel in 
our mad Dance of the Dead, — till the scent of the morning air 
summons us to our still Home ; and dreamy Night becomes 
awake and Day 1 Where now is Alexander of Macedon : does 
the steel Host, that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and 
Arbela, remain behind him ; or have they all vanished utterly, 
even as perturbed Goblins must? Napoleon too, and his 
Moscow Retreats and Austerlitz Campaigns! Was it all 
other than the veriest Spectre-hunt; which has now, with 
its howling tumult that made Night hideous, flitted away I 
— Ghosts ! There are nigh a thousand-million walking the 
Earth openly at noontide ; some half-hundred have vanished 
from it, some half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch 
ticks once. 
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O Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we 
not only carry each a future Ghost within him ; but are, in 
very deed. Ghosts ! These Limbs, whence had we them ; this 
stormy Force ; this life-blood with its burning Passion 1 They 
are dust and shadow; a Shadow-system gathered round our 
Me; wherein, through some moments or years, the Divine 
Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. That warrior on his 
strong war-horse, fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells 
in his arm and heart : but warrior and war-horse are a vision ; 
a revealed Force, nothing more. Stately they tread the Earth, 
as if it were a firm substance : fool ! the Earth is but a film ; 
it cracks in twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond 
plummet's sounding. Plummet's ? ^ Fantasy herself will not 
follow them. A little while ago, they were not ; a little while, 
and they are not, their very ashes are not. 

" So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the 
end. Generation after generation takes to itself the Form of 
a Body; and forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven's 
mission appears. What Force and Fire is in each he expends : 
one grinding in the mill of Industry ; one hunter-like climbing 
the giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed in 
pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow : — and 
then the Heavensent is recalled; his earthly Vesture falls 
away, and soon even to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow. 
Thus, like some wild flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven's 
Artillery, does this mysterious Mankind thunder and flame, 
in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, through the un- 
known Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit- 
host, we emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfuUy across the 
astonished Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane. 
Earth's mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, in 
our passage : can the Earth, which is but dead and a 
vision, resist Spirits which have reality and are alive? On 
the hardest adamant some footprint of us is stamped-in ; 
the last Rear of the host will read traces of the earliest Van. 
But whence 1 — Heaven, whither ? Sense knows not ; Faith 

^ Shakespeare, Tempest, iiL 3 ; vL 1. 
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knows not ; only that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from 
God and to God. 

** We art such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little Life . 
Is rounded with a sleep ! " ^ 



VII. JOHN BULL. 

" Moiibus antiquis stat res Romana viriflque." 

— -Ennius. 

[In Past and Present Carlyle is presented as a political economist. 
His influence upon Ruskin has been great, and of recent years their 
works have been rapidly coming to the front as the accredited gospel of 
the new Labour party — Carlyle was writing with an eye to the Man- 
chester School of politicians then in the hey-day of its popularity with 
its creed of the day-book and ledger, buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest market, maintaining an industrial warfare against the 
world by becoming the great underseller of nations in reliance upon our 
coal and iron. Noteworthy is Carlyle's doctrine of the living wage and 
Qo-.pperative sharing, resting on the Organization of Labour. The con- 
servative nature of England has its great evangelist in the political 
writings of Burke. See John Morley's Burke, ch. viii.] 

And yet, with all thy theoretic platitudes, what a depth of 
practical sense in thee, great England ! A depth of sense, of 
justice, and courage; in which, under all emergencies and 
world-bewilderments, and under this most complex of emergen- 
cies we now live in, there is still hope, there is still assurance ! 

The English are a dumb people. They can do great acts, 
but not describe them. Like the old Romans, and some few 
others, their Epic Poem is written on the Earth's surface: 
England her Mark ! It is complained that they have no artists : 
one Shakspeare indeed ; but for Kaphael only a Reynolds ; 
for Mozart nothing but a Mr. Bishop : not a picture, not a 
song. And yet they did produce one Shakspeare : consider 
how the element of Shakspearean melody does lie imprisoned in 
their nature ; reduced to unfold itself in mere Cotton-mills, 
Constitutional Governments, and suchlike;— all the more in- 
teresting when it does become visible, as even in such un- 

1 Tempest, iv. 1. 
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expected shapes it succeeds in doing ! Goethe spoke of the 
Horse, how impressive, almost affecting it was that an animal 
of such qualities should stand obstructed so ; its speech nothing 
but an inarticulate neighing, its handiness mere hoofmess, the 
fingers all constricted, tied together, the finger-nails coagulated 
into a mere hoof, shod with iron. The more significant, thinks 
he, are those eye-flashings of the generous noble quadruped ; 
those prancings, curvings of the neck clothed with thunder. 

A Dog of Knowledge has free utterance; but the War- 
horse is almost mute, very far from free ! It is even so. 
Truly, your freest utterances are not by any means always the 
best : they are the worst rather ; the feeblest, trivialest ; their 
meaning prompt, but small, ephemeral. Commend me to the 
silent English, to the silent Romans. Nay the silent Russians, 
too, I believe to be worth something ; are they not even now 
drilling, under much obloquy, an immense semi-barbarous half- 
world from Finland to Kamtschatka, into rule, subordination, 
civilisation, — really in an old Roman fashion; speaking no 
word about it ; quietly hearing all manner of vituperative Able 
Editors speak ! While your ever-talking, ever-gesticulating 
French, for example, what are they at this moment drilling 1 — 
Nay of all animals, the freest of utterance, I should judge, is 
the genus Simla : go into the Indian woods, say all Travellers, 
and look what a brisk, adroit, unresting Ape-population it is 1 

The spoken Word, the written Poem, is said to be an 
epitome of the man ; how much more the done work. What- 
soever of morality and of intelligence ; what of patience, per 
severance, faithfulness, of method, insight, ingenuity, energy ; 
in a word, whatsoever of Strength the man had in him will lie 
written in the Work he does. To work : why, it is to try him- 
self against Nature, and her everlasting unerring Laws ; these 
will tell a true verdict as to the man. So much of virtue and 
of faculty did we find in him ; so much and no more ! He 
had such capacity of harmonising himself with me and my un- 
alterable ever-veracious Laws ; of cooperating and working as 
/ bade him ; — and has prospered, and has not prospered, as 
you see ! — Working as great Nature bade him : does not that 
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mean virtue of a kind ; nay of all kinds 1 Cotton can be spun 
and sold, Lancashire operatives can be got to spin it, and at 
length one has the woven webs and sells them, by following 
Nature's regulations in that matter : by not following Nature's 
regulations, you have them not You have them not ; — there 
is no Cotton-web to sell : Nature finds a bill Against you ; 
your " Strength " is not Strength, but Futility 1 Let faculty 
be honoured, so far as.it is faculty. A man that can succeed 
in working is to me always a man. 

How one loves to see the burly figure of him, this thick- 
skinned, seemingly opaque, perhaps sulky, almost stupid Man 
of Practice, pitted against some light adroit Man of Theory, 
all equipt with clear logic, and able anywhere to give you Why 
for Wherefore ! The adroit Man of Theory, so light of move- 
ment, clear of utterance, with his bow full-bent and quiver full 
of arrow-arguments, — surely he will strike down the game, 
transfix everywhere the heart of the matter ; triumph every- 
where, as he proves that he shall and must do? To your 
astonishment, it turns out oftenest No. The cloudy-browed, 
thick-soled, opaque Practicality, with no logic utterance, in 
silence mainly, with here and there a low grunt or growl, has 
in him what transcends all logic-utterance : a Congruity with 
the Unuttered. The Speakable, which lies atop, as a super- 
ficial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his : but the Doable, 
which reaches down to the World's centre, you find him there! 

The nigged Brindley has little to say for himself; the 
rugged Brindley, when difficulties accumulate on him, retires 
silent, " generally to his bed ; " retires " sometimes for three 
days together to his bed, that he may be in perfect privacy 
there," and ascertain in his rough head how the difficulties can 
be overcome. The ineloquent Brindley, behold he has chained 
seas together ; his ships do visibly float over valleys, invisibly 
through the hearts of mountains ; the Mersey and the Thames, 
the Humber and the Severn have shaken hands : Nature most 
audibly answers. Yea 1 The Man of Theory twangs his full- 
bent bow : Nature's Fact ought to fall stricken, but does not : 
his logic-arrow glances from it as from a scaly dragon, and the 
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obstinate Fact keeps walking its way. How singular! At 
bottom, you will have to grapple closer with the dragon ; take 
it home to you, by real faculty, not by seeming faculty ; try 
whether you are stronger, or it is stronger. Close with it, 
wrestle it : sheer obstinate toughness of muscle ; but much 
more, what we call toughness of heart, which will mean per- 
sistence hopeful and even desperate, unsubduable patience, 
composed candid openness, clearness of mind : all this shall be 
" strength " in wrestling your dragon ; the whole man's real 
strength is in this work, we shall get the measure of him here. 

Of all the Nations in the world at present the English are 
the stupidest in speech, the wisest in action. As good as a 
" dumb " Nation, I say, who cannot speak, and have never yet 
spoken, — spite of the Shakspeares and Miltons who show us 
what possibilities there are ! — Mr. Bull, I look in that surly 
face of thine with a mixture of pity and laughter, yet also with 
wonder and veneration. Thou complainest not, my illustrious 
friend ; and yet I believe the heart of thee is full of sorrow, of 
unspoken sadness, seriousness, — profound melancholy (as some 
have said) the basis of thy being. Unconsciously, for thou 
speakest of nothing, this great Universe is great to thee. Not 
by levity of floating, but by stubborn force of swimming, shalt 
thou make thy way. The Fates sing of thee that thou shalt 
many times be thought an ass and a dull ox, and shalt with a 
godlike indifference believe it. My friend, — and it is all un- 
true, nothing ever falser in point of fact I Thou art of those 
great ones whose greatness the small passer-by does not dis- 
cern. Thy very stupidity is wiser than their wisdom. A 
grand vis inertice is in thee; how many grand qualities un- 
known to small men ! Nature alone knows thee, acknow- 
ledges the bulk and strength of thee : thy Epic, unsung in 
words, is written in huge characters on the face of this Planet, 
— sea-moles, cotton-trades, railways, fleets and cities, Indian 
Empires, Americas, New Hollands; legible throughout the 
Solar System ! 

But the dumb Russians too, as I said, they, drilling all 
wild Asia and wild Europe into military rank and file, a 
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terrible yet hitherto a prospering enterprise, are stiU dumber. 
The old Komans also could not speak, for many centuries : — 
not till the world was theirs ; and so many speaking Greek- 
doms, their logic-arrows all spent, had been absorbed and 
abolished. The logic-arrows, how they glanced futile from 
obdurate thick-skinned Facts ; Facts to be wrestled down only 
by the real vigour of Eoman thews ! — As for me, I honour, in 
these loud -babbling days, all the Silent rather. A grand 
Silence that of Romans; — nay the grandest of all, is it not 
that of the gods ! Even Triviality, Imbecility, that can sit 
silent, how respectable is it in comparison ! The " talent of 
silence " is our fundamental one. Great honour to him whose 
Epic is a melodious hexameter Iliad ; not a jingling Sham- Iliad, 
nothing true in it but the hexameters and forms merely. But 
still greater honour, if his Epic be a mighty Empire slowly 
built together, a mighty Series of Heroic Deeds — a mighty 
Conquest over Chaos ; which Epic the " Eternal Melodies " 
have, and must have, informed and dwelt in, as it sung itself] 
There is no mistaking that latter Epic. Deeds are greater 
than Words. Deeds have such a life, mute but undeniable, 
and grow as living trees and fruit trees do ; they people the 
vacuity of Time, and make it green and worthy. Why should 
the oak prove logically that it ought to grow, and will grow ? 
Plant it, try it ; what gifts of diligent judicious assimilation 
and secretion it has, of progress and resistance, oi force to grow, 
will then declare themselves. My much -honoured, illustrious, 
extremely inarticulate Mr. Bull ! — 

Nay withal, stupid as he is, our dear John, — ever, after 
infinite tumblings, and spoken platitudes innumerable from 
barrel-heads and parliament-benches, he does settle down 
somewhere about the just conclusion ; you are certain that his 
jumblings and tumblings will end, after years or centuries, in 
the stable equilibrium. Stable equilibrium, I say ; centre-of- 
gravity lowest; — not the unstable, with centre-of-gravity 
highest, as I have known it done by quicker people ! For 
indeed, do but jumble and tumble sufficiently, you avoid that 
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worst fault, of settling with your centre-of-gravity highest; 
your centre-of-gravity is certain to come lowest, and to stay 
there. If slowness, what we in our impatience call " stupidity," 
be the price of stable equilibrium over unstable, shall we 
grudge a little slowness ? Not the least admirable quality of 
Bull is, after all, that of remaining insensible to logic ; holding 
out for considerable periods, ten years or more, as in this of 
the Corn-Laws, after all arguments and shadow of arguments 
have faded away from him, till the very urchins on the street 
titter at the arguments he brings. Logic, — AoyiKrj, the " Art 
of Speech," — does indeed speak so and so; clear enough: 
nevertheless Bull still shakes his head; will see whether 
nothing else illogical, not yet " spoken," not yet able to be 
" spoken," do not lie in the business, as there so often does ! — 
My firm belief is, that, finding himself now enchanted, hand- 
shackled, foot-shackled, in Poor-Law Bastilles and elsewhere, 
he will retire three days to his bed, and arrive at a conclusion 
or two ! His three-years " total stagnation of trade," alas, is 
not that a painful enough ** lying in bed to consider himself? " 
Poor BuU ! 

Bull is a bom Conservative ; for this too I inexpressibly 
honour him. All great Peoples are conservative; slow to 
^believe in novelties ; patient of much error in actualities ; 
deeply and forever certain of the greatness that is in Law, in 
Custom once solemnly established, and now long recognised as 
just and final. — True, O Radical Reformer, there is no Custom 
that can, properly speaking, be final; none. And yet thou 
seest Customs which, in all civilised countries, are accounted 
final ; nay, under the Old-Roman name of Mores, are accounted 
Morality, Virtue, Laws of God Himself. Such, I assure thee, 
not a few of them are ; such almost all of them once were. 
And greatly do I respect the solid character, — a blockhead, 
thou wilt say ; yes, but a well-conditioned blockhead, and the 
best-conditioned, — who esteems all "Customs once solemnly 
acknowledged " to be ultimate, divine, and the rule for a man 
to walk by, nothing doubting, not inquiring farther. What a 
time of it had we, were all men's life and trade still, in all 
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parts of it, a problem, a hypothetic seeking, to be settled by 
painful Logics and Baconian Inductions ! The Clerk in East- 
cheap cannot spend the day in verifying his Keady-Eeckoner ; 
he must take it as verified, true and indisputable ; or his Book- 
keeping by Double Entry will stand still. " Where is your 
Posted Ledger ? " asks the Master at night. — " Sir," answers 
the other, '*I was verifying my Ready-Reckoner, and find some 
errors. The Ledger is — ! " — Fancy such a thing ! 



VIIL THE GREATER BRITAIN. 

" Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus ; arva, beata 
Fetamus arva divites et insult." 

—Horace, EpodeSj xvi. 41-2. 

[Carlyle's practical contribution to the Labour Question is his idea of 
Organised Labour and the creation of a National Emigration Bureau, 
when our island grows too small for its present teeming population, and 
the colonies with the "belt of Anglo-Saxondom running round the 
globe " will afford us our best and surest markets. The same idea of 
Imperial Federation is admirably treated, after the manner and teach- 
ing of Carlyle, in Mr. Froude's Ocearui and The English in the West 
Indies^ and in Mr. Rudyard Kipling's spirited poem, The Flag of Eng- 
land, the note of Carlyle may be clearly distinguished.] 

An effective " Teaching Service " I do consider that there 
must be; some Education Secretary, Captain-General of 
Teachers, who will actually contrive to get us taught. Then 
again, why should there not be an " Emigration Service," and 
Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, forces, idle Navy-ships, 
and ever-increasing apparatus; in fine an effective system of 
Emigration ; so that, at length, before our twenty years of 
respite ended, every honest willing Workman who found 
England too straight, and the " Organisation of Labour " not 
yet sufficiently advanced, might find likewise a bridge built to 
carry him into new Western Lands, there to "organise" with 
more elbow-room some labour for himself 1 There to be a real 
blessing, raising new com for us, purchasing new webs and 
hatchets from us ; leaving us at least in peace ; — instead of 
staying here to be a Physical-Force Chartist, unblessed and 
no blessing ! Is it not scandalous to consider that a Prime 
Minister could raise within the year^ as I have seen it done, a 
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Hundred and Twenty Millions Sterling to shoot the French ; 
and we are stopt short for the want of the hundredth part of 
that to keep the English living ? The hodies of the English 
living, and the souls of the English living : — These two '* Ser- 
vices," an Education Service and an Emigration Service, these 
with others will actually have to be organised ! 

A free bridge for Emigrants : why, we should then be on a 
par with America itself, the most favoured of all lands that 
have no government; and we should have, besides, so many 
traditions and mementos of priceless things which America 
has cast away. We could proceed deliberately to " organise 
Labour,*' not doomed to perish unless we effected it within 
year and day ; — every willing Worker that proved superfluous, 
finding a bridge ready for him. This verily will have to be 
done ; the Time is big with this. Our little Isle is grown too 
narrow for us ; but the world is wide enough yet for another 
Six Thousand Years. England's sure markets will be among 
new Colonies of Englishmen in all quarters of the Globe. All 
men trade with all men, when mutually convenient ; and are 
even bound to do it by the Maker of men. Our friends of 
China, who guiltily refused to trade, in these circumstances, — 
had we not to argue with them, in cannon-shot at last, and 
convince them that they ought to trade! "Hostile Tariffs" 
will arise, to shut us out ; and then again will fall, to let us 
in .: but the Sons of England, speakers of the English language 
were it nothing more, will in all times have the ineradicable 
predisposition to trade with England. Mycale was the Pan- 
lomoUy^ rendezvous of all the Tribes of Ion, for old Greece : 
why should not London long continue the All-Saxon-home, 
rendezvous of all the " Children of the Harz-Rock," arriving, 
in select samples, from the Antipodes and elsewhere, by steam 
and otherwise, to the " season " here ! — What a Futurfe ; wide 
as the world, if we have the heart and heroism for it, — which, 
by Heaven's blessing, we shall : 

* * Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 
Bristly venture, briskly roam ; 

^ Herodotus, i. 143. 
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Head and hand, where'er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 

In what land the sun does visit 
Brisk are we, whate'er betide : 
To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide." ^ 

Fourteen hundred years ago^ it was by a considerable " Emigra- 
tion Service," never doubt it, by much enlistment, discussion 
and apparatus, that we ourselves arrived in this remarkable 
Island, — and got into our present diflBculties among others ! 

It is true the English Legislature, like the English people, 
is of slow temper; essentially conservative. In our wildest 
periods of reform, in the Long Parliament itself, you notice 
always the invincible instinct to hold fast by the Old ; to 
admit the minimum of New ; to expand, if it be possible, some 
old habit or method, already found fruitful, into new growth 
for the new need. It is an instinct worthy of all honour ; akin 
to all strength and all wisdom. The Future hereby is not 
dissevered from the Past, but based continuously on it ; grows 
with all the vitalities of the Past, and is rooted down deep into 
the beginnings of us. The English Legislature is entirely re- 
pugnant to believe in "new epochs." The English Legislature 
does not occupy itself with epochs; has, indeed, other business 
to do than looking at the Time-Horologe and hearing it tick ! 
Nevertheless new epochs do actually come; and with them 
new imperious peremptory necessities ; so that even an English 
Legislature has to look up, and admit, though with reluctance, 
that the hour has struck. The hour having struck, let us not 
say "impossible": — it will have to be possible! "Contrary 
to the habits of Parliament, the habits of Government ? " Yes ; 
but did any Parliament or Government ever sit in a Year 
Forty three before ? One of the most original, unexampled 
years and epochs ; in several important respects totally unlike 
any other ! For Time, all-edacious and all-feracious, does run 
on : and the Seven Sleepers, awakening hungry after a hun- 
dred years, find that it is not their old nurses who can now 
give them suck ! 

^ Goethe, WUhelm Meister, 

(960) ^ 
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For the rest, let not any Parliament, Aristocracy, Millocracy, 
or Member of the Governing Class, condemn with much 
triumph this small specimen of '' remedial measures ; '' or ask 
again, with the least anger, of this Editor, What is to be done. 
How that alarming problem of the Working Classes is to be 
managed 1 Editors are not here,.foremost of all, to say How. 
A certain Editor thanks the gods that nobody pays him three 
hundred thousand pounds a year, two hundred thousand, 
twenty thousand, or any similar sum of cash for saying How ; 
— that his wages are very different^ his work somewhat fitter 
for him. An Editor's stipulated work is to apprise thee that it 
must be done. The ** way to do it," — is to try it, knowing 
that thou shalt die if it be not done. There is the bare back, 
there is the web of cloth ; thou shalt cut me a coat to cover 
the bare back, thou whose trade it is. " Impossible 1 " Hap- 
less Fraction, dost thou discern Fate there, half unveiling her- 
self in the gloom of the future, with her gibbet-cords, her 
steel-whips, and very authentic Tailor's Hell ; waiting to see 
whether it is " possible " 1 Out with thy scissors, and cut that 
cloth or thy own windpipe 1 

If I believed that Mammonism with its adjuncts was to 
continue henceforth the one serious principle of our existence, 
I should reckon it idle to solicit remedial measures from any 
Government, the disease being insusceptible of remedy. 
Government can do much, but it can in no wise do all. 
Government, as the most conspicuous object in Society, is 
called upon to give signal of what shall be done ; and, in many 
ways, to preside over, further, and command the doing of it. 
But the Government cannot do, by all its signaling and com- 
manding, what the Society is radically indisposed to do. In 
the long-run every Government is the exact symbol of its 
People, with their wisdom and unwisdom; we have to say, 
Like People like Government. — The main substance of this 
immense Problem of Organising Labour, and first of all of 
Managing the Working Classes, will, it is very clear, have to 
be solved by those who stand practically in the middle of it ; 
by those who themselves work and preside over work. Of all 
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that can be enacted by any Parliament in regard to it, the 
germs must already lie potentially extant in those two Glasses, 
who are to obey such enactment. A Human Chaos in which 
there is no light, you vainly attempt to irradiate by light shed 
on it : order never can arise there. 

But it is my firm conviction that the '* Hell of England '' 
will cease to be th6.t of " not making money ; " that we shall 
get a nobler Hell and a nobler Heaven ! I anticipate light in 
the Human Chaos, glimmering, shining more and more; 
under manifold true signals from without That light shall 
shine. Our deity no longer being Mammon, — Heavens, 
each man will then say to himself: ** Why such deadly haste 
to make money 1 I shall not go to Hell, even if I do not 
make money ! There is another Hell, I am told ! " Competi- 
tion, at railwaynspeed, in all branches of commerce and work 
will then abate : — good felt-hats for the head, in every sense, 
instead of seven-feet lath-and-plaster hats on wheels, will then 
be discoverable 1 Bubble-periods, with their panics and com- 
mercial crises, will again become infrequent; steady modest 
industry will take the place of gambling speculation. To be a 
noble Master, among noble Workers, will again be the first 
ambition with some few ; to be a rich Master only the second. 
How the Inventive Genius of England, with the whirr of its 
bobbins and billy-rollers shoved somewhat into the back- 
grounds of the brain, will contrive and devise, not cheaper 
produce exclusively, but fairer distribution of the produce at 
its present cheapness ! By degrees, we shall again have a 
Society with something of Heroism in it, something of 
Heaven's Blessing on it ; we shall again have, as my German 
friend asserts, " instead of Mammon-Feudalism with unsold 
cotton-shirts and Preservation of the G-ame, noble just Indus- 
trialism and Government by the Wisest ! " 

It is with the hope of awakening here and there a British man 
to know himself for a man and divine soul, that a few words 
of parting admonition, to all persons to whom the Heavenly 
Powers have lent power of any kind in this land, may now be 
addressed. And first to those same Master- Workers, Leaders 
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of Industry ; who stand nearest and in fact powerfulest, though 
not most prominent, being as yet in too many senses a Virtu- 
ality rather than an Actuality. 

The Leaders of Industry, if Industry is ever to be led, are 
virtually the Captains of the World ; if there be no nobleness 
in them, there will never be any Aristocracy more. But let 
the Captains of Industry consider : once again, are they bom 
of other clay than the old Captains of Slaughter ; doomed for- 
ever to be no Chivalry, but a mere gold-plated Doggery, —what 
the French well name Canaille, ** Doggery " with more or less 
gold carrion at its disposal? Captains of Industry are the 
true Fighters, henceforth recognisable as the only true ones : 
Fighters against Chaos, Necessity and the Devils and Jotuns ; 
and lead on Mankind in that great, and alone true, and uni- 
versal warfare ; the stars in their courses fighting for them, 
and all Heaven and all Earth saying audibly, Well done ! 
Let the Captains of Industry retire into their own hearts, and 
ask solemnly, If there is nothing but vulturous hunger, for 
fine wines, valet reputation and gilt carriages, discoverable 
there 1 Of hearts made by the Almighty God I will not be- 
lieve such a thing. Deep-hidden under wretchedness god-for- 
getting Cants, Epicurisms, Dead-Sea Apisms; forgotten as 
under foulest fat Lethe mud and weeds, there is yet, in adl 
hearts born into this God's- World, a spark of the Godlike 
slumbering. Awake, nightmare sleepers; awake, aris^, or 
be forever fallen ! This is not playhouse poetry ; it is yisober 
fact. Our England, our world cannot live as it is. It will 
connect itself with a God again, or go down with nameless 
throes and fire-consummation to the Devils. Thou who feelest 
aught of such a Godlike stirring in thee, any faintest intimation 
of it as through heavy-laden dreams, follow it, 1 conjure thee. 
Arise, save thyself, be one of those that save thy country. 
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IX. COLERIDGK 

" Atque haec deinde canit divino ex ore sacerdos." 

— Vii^, Atii. Ui. 378. 

[This great picture of Coleridge is among the most famous passages in 
Carlyle. For the great influence exerted by Coleridge on his generation, 
to which, perhaps, our author does but scanty justice, reference should 
be made to the work upon him by H. D. Traill in the Etiglish Men of 
Letters Series. Some of the philosophical ideas broached will be ex- 
plained by Extract 17.] 

Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill in those years, 
looking down on London and its smoke-tumult, like a sage 
escaped from the inanity "of life's battle ;' attracting towards 
him the thoughts o? innumerable brave souls still engaged 
there. His express contributions to poetry, philosophy, or 
any specific province of human literature or enlightenment, 
had been small and sadly intermittent ; but he had, especially 
among young inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind of 
prophetic or magician character. He was thought to hold, 
he alone in England, the key of German and other Transcend- 
entalisms.; knew the sublime secret of believing by "the 
reason " what " the understanding " had been obliged to fling 
out as incredible; and could still, after Hume and Voltaire 
had done their best and worst with him, profess himself an 
orthodox Christian, and say and print to the Church of 
England, with its singular old rubrics and surplices at All- 
hallowtide, Esto perpetua. A sublime man; who, alone in 
those dark days, had saved his crown of spiritual manhood ; 
escaping from the black materialisms, and revolutionary 
deluges, with " God, Freedom, Immortality " still his : a king 
of men. The practical intellects of the world did not much 
heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer: 
but to the rising spirits of the young generation he had this 
dusky sublime character ; and sat there as a kind of Magus, 
girt in mystery and enigma ; his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. 
Gilman's house at Highgate) whispering strange things, uncer- 
tain whether oracles or jargon. 

The Gilmans did not encourage much company, or excitation 
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of any sort, round their sage ; nevertheless access to him, if a 
youth did reverently wish itj was not difficult. He would 
stroll about the pleasant garden with you, sit in the pleasant 
rooms* of the place, — perhaps take you to his own peculiar 
room, high up, with a rearward view, which was the chief 
view of all. j A really charming outlook, in fine weather. 
Close at hanA, wide sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few 
houses mostly hidden, the very chimney-pots veiled under 
blossomy umbrage, flowed gloriously down hill; gloriously 
issuing in wide-tufted undulating plain-country, rich in all 
charms of field and town.j Waving blooming country of the 
brightest green ; dotted all over with handsome villas, hand- 
some groves; crossed by roads and human traffic, here in- 
audible or heard only as a musical hum: and behind all swam, 
under olive-tinted haze, the illimitable limitary ocean of 
London, with its domes and steeples definite in the sun, big 
Paul's and the many memories attached to it hnnf;ini|7 hifnV 
over all. Nowhere, of its kind, could you see a grander pros- 
pecT^n a bright summer day, with the set of the air going 
southward, — southward, and so draping with the city-smoke 
not you but the city. Here for hours would Coleridge talk, 
concerning all conceivable or inconceivable things ; and liked 
nothing better than to have an intelligent, or failing that, even 
a silent and patient human listener. He distinguished himself 
to all that ever heard him as at least the most surprising talker 
extant in thfe world, — and to some small minority, by no 
means to all, as the most excellent. 

The good man, he was now getting old, towards sixty 
perhaps ; and gave you the idea of a life that had been full of 
sufferings ; a life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swhnming 
painfully in seas of manifold physical and other bewilderment. 
Brow and head were round, and of massive weight, but the 
face was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyes, of a light hazel, 
were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; confused pain looked 
mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The 
whole figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, might be 
called flabby and irresolute; expressive of weakness under 
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possibility of strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, with 
knees bent, and stooping attitude; in walking, he rather 
shuffled than decisively stept ; and a lady once remarked, he 
never could fix which side of the garden walk would suit him 
best, but continually shifted, in corkscrew* fashion, and kept 
trying both. 

/ To sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether you 
cbnsent or not, can in the long-run be exhilarating to no 
creature ; how eloquent soever the flood of utterance that is 
descending. \ But if it be withal a confused unintelligible flood 
of utterance; threatening to submerge all known landmarks of 
thought, and drown the world and you ? — I have heard 
Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, two stricken hours, 
his face radiant and moist, and communicate no meaning what- 
soever to any individual of his hearers, — certain of whom, I 
for one, still kept eagerly listening in hope ; the most had long 
before given up, and formed (if the room were large enough) 
secondary humming groups of their own. He began anywhere : 
you put some question to him, made some suggestive observa- 
tion: instead of answering this, or decidedly setting out 
towards answer of it, he would accumulate formidable appara- 
tus, logical swim-bladders, transcendental life-preservers and 
other precautionary and vehiculatory gear, for setting out; 
perhaps did at last get under way, — ^but was swiftly solicited, 
turned aside by the glance of some radiant new game on this 
hand or that, into new courses; and ever into new; and before 
long into all the Universe, where it was uncertain what, game 
you would catch, or whether any. 

/ His talk, alas, was distinguished like himself, by irresolution : 
it disliked to be troubled with conditions, abstinences, definite 
fulfilments ; — loved to wander at its own sweet will, and make 
its auditor and his claims and humble wishes a mere passive 
bucket for itself ! He had knowledge about many things and 
topics, much curious reading ; but generally all topics led him, 
after a pass or two, into the high seas of theosophic philosophy, 
the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, with its 
"sum-m-mjects" and " om-m-mjects." Sad enough; for with 
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such indolent impatience of the claims and ignorances of others, 
he had not the least talent for explaining this or anything un- 
known to them ; and you swam and fluttered in the mistiest 
wide unintelligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather 
profitless uncomfortable manner. 

Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze ; but 
they were few, and soon swallowed in the general element 
again. Balmy sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intelli- 
gible : — on which occasions those secondary humming groups 
would all cease humming, and hang breathless upon the 
eloquent words, till once your islet got wrapt in the mist again, 
and they could recommence humming. 

Let me not be unjust to this memorable man. Surely there 
was here, in his pious, ever-labouring, subtle mind, a precious 
truth, or prefigurement of truth ; and yet a fatal delusion 
withal. Prefigurement that, in spite of beaver sciences and 
temporary spiritual hebetude and cecity, man and his Universe 
were eternally divine ; and that no past nobleness, or revela- 
tion of the divine, could or would ever be lost to him. Most 
true, surely, and worthy of all acceptance. Good also to do 
what you can with old Churches and practical Symbols of the 
Noble: nay quit not the burnt ruins of them while you find 
there is still gold to be dug there. But, on the whole, do not 
think* you can, by logical alchymy, distil ^^ral spirits from 
them; or if you could, that said astral spirits, or defunct 
logical phantasms, coxild serve you in anything. What the 
light of your mind, which is the direct inspiration of the 
Almighty, pronounces incredible,— that, in God's name, leave 
uncredited ; at your peril do not try believing that. No 
subtlest hocus-pocus of " reason " versits " understanding " will 
avail for that feat; — and it is terribly perilous to try it in these 
provinces ! 

The truth is, I now see, Coleridge's talk and speculation was 
the emblem of himself: in it as in him, a ray of heavenly 
inspiration struggled, in a tragically ineffectual degree, with 
the weakness of flesh and blood. He says once, he "had 
skirted the howling deserts of Infidelity;" this was evident 
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enough : but he had not had the courage, in defiance of pain 
and terror, to press resolutely across said deserts to the new 
firm lands of Faith beyond; he preferred to create logical 
fatamorganas for himself on this hither side, and laboriously 
solace himself with these. / 

To the man himself Nai!ture had given, in high measure, the 
Ueeds of a noble endowment; and to unfold it had been for- 
bidden him. /a subtle lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous pious 
sensibility tof all good and all beautiful ; truly a ray of empy- 
rean light ; — but imbedded in such weak laxity of character, 
in such indolences and esuriences as had made strange work 
with it. Once more, the tragic story of a high endowment 
with an insufficient will.) An eye to discern the divineness 
of the Heaven's splendours and lightnings, the insatiable wish 
to revel in their godlike radiances and brilliances; but no 
heart to front the scathing terrors of them, which is the first 
condition of your conquering an abiding place there. The 
courage necessary for him, above all things, had been denied 
this man. His life, with such ray of the empyrean in it, was 
great and terrible to him ; and ho had not valiantly grappled 
with it, he had fled from it; sought refuge in vague day- 
dreams, hollow compromises, in opium, in theosophic meta- 
physics. Harsh pain, danger, necessity, slavish harnessed toil, 
were of all thiiigs abhorrent to him. And so the empyrean 
element, lying smothered under the terrene, and yet inex- 
tinguishable there, made sad writhings. For pain, danger, 
difficulty, steady slaving toil, and other highly disagreeable 
behests of destiny, shall in no wise be shirked by any brightest 
mortal that will approve himself loyal to his mission in this 
world ; nay, precisely the higher he is, the deeper will be the 
disagreeableness, and the detestability to flesh and blood, of 
the tasks laid on him ; and the heavier too, and more tragic, 
his penalties, if he neglect them. 
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X. A CRITIQUE ON SABTOB. 

'* Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem." 

— Horace, A. P. 52. 

[The criticism of the form and diction of Sartor here by Sterling 
should be studied in connection with Extract I. The critical remarks 
on the words are curious — " environment" at least has lived. Lowell 
(" My Study Windows j" p. 290, n.) quotes Swift as objecting to words 
now grown familiar, e.g. ** speculations, operations, preliminaries, am- 
bassadors, pallisadoes, communication, circumvallation, battalions," 
and adds *^ no man or body of men can dam the stream of language."] 

** In the first place, as to the form of composition, — which 
may be called, I think, the Khapsodico-Eeflective. In this the 
Sartor Resartus resembles some of the master-works of human 
invention, which have been acknowledged as such by many 
generations ; and especially the works of Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Sterne and Swift. There is nothing I know of in Antiquity 
like it. That which comes nearest is perhaps the Platonic 
Dialogue. But of this, although there is something of the 
playful and fanciful on the surface, there is in reality neither 
in the language (which is austerely determined to its end), 
nor in the method and progression of the work, any of that 
headlong self-asserting capriciousness, which, if not discernible 
in the plan of Teufelsdrockh's Memoirs, is yet plainly to be 
seen in the structure of the sentences, the lawless oddity, and 
strange heterogeneous combination and allusion. The prin- 
ciple of this difference, observable often elsewhere in modem 
literature (for the same thing is to be found, more or less, in 
many of our most genial works of imagination, — Dmi Quixote, 
for instance, and the writings of Jeremy Taylor), seems to be 
that well-known one of the predominant objectivity of the 
Pagan mind; while among us the subjective has risen into 
superiority, and brought with it in each individual a multitude 
of peculiar associations and relations. These, as not explicable 
from any one external principle assumed as a premiss by the 
ancient philosopher, were rejected from the sphere of his 
aesthetic creation : but to us they all have a value and mean- 
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ing ; being connected by the bond of our own personality, and 
all alike existing in that infinity which is its arena. 

"But however this may be, and comparing the Teufels- 
drockhean Epopee only with those other modern works, — it is 
noticeable that Eabelais, Montaigne and Sterne have trusted 
for the currency of their writings, in a great degree, to the use 
of obscene and sensual stimulants. Rabelais, besides, was full 
of contemporary and personal satire ; and seems to have been 
a champion in the great cause of his time, — as was Montaigne 
also, — that of the right of thought in all competent minds, un- 
restrained by any outward authority. Montaigne, moreover, 
contains more pleasant and lively gossip, and more distinct 
good-humoured painting of his own character and daily habits, 
than any other writer I know. Sterne is never obscure, and 
never moral ; and the costume of his subjects is drawn from 
the familiar experience of his own time and country : and 
Swift, again, has the same merit of the clearest perspicuity, 
joined to that of the most homely, unaffected, forcible English. 
These points of difference seem to me the chief ones which 
bear against the success of the Sartor. On the other hand, 
there is in Teufelsdrockh a depth and fervour of feeling, and 
a power of serious eloquence, far beyond that of any of these 
four writers ; and to which indeed there is nothing at all com- 
parable in any of them, except perhaps now and then, and 
very imperfectly, in Montaigne. 

" Of the other points of comparison there are two which I 
would chiefly dwell on : and first as to the language. A good 
deal of this is positively barbarous. * Environment,' * vestural,' 
* stertorous,' * visualised,' * complected,' and others to be found 
I think in the first twenty pages, — are words, so far as I know, 
without any authority ; some of them contrary to analogy ; 
and none repajring by their value the disadvantage of novelty. 
To these must be added new and erroneous locutions ; * whole 
other tissues ' for all the other ^ and similar uses of the word 
whole ; * orients ' for pearls ; * lucid ' and * lucent ' employed as 
if they were different in meaning; 'hulls' perpetually for 
coverings^ it being a word hardly used, and then only for the 
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husk of a nut; 'to insure a man of misapprehension; 
'talented/ a mere newspaper and hustings word, invented, 
I believe, by O^ConnelL" 



XL JEAN PAUL KICHTER 

Trdtn-a 5* &aXXa yivouno. — Theocritiis, 1. 134. 

[This extract is given to convey, in Carlyle*s own words, some im- 
pression of the nature of Richter. He is yet a comparative stranger to 
English readers, except through the medium of our author's two essays 
upon him, and indeed is likely to remain a stranger, known to but few, 
—like the parallels he quotes : Hooker (1553-1600), Taylor (1613-16t)7), 
and Browne (1605-1682).] 

Eichter has been called an intellectual Colossus; and in 
truth it IS somewhat in this light that we view him. His 
faculties are all of gigantic mould; cumbrous, awkward in 
their movements ; large and splendid, rather than harmonious 
or beautiful ; yet joined in living union ; and of force and 
compass altogether extraordinary. He has an intellect vehe- 
ment, rugged, irresistible; crushing in pieces the hardest 
problems; piercing into the most hidden combinations of 
things, and grasping the most distant : an imagination vague, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling; brooding over the abysses of 
Being ; wandering through Infinitude, and summoning before 
us, in its dim religious light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or 
terror: a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled; for it 
pours its treasures with a lavishness which knows no limit, 
hanging, like the sun, a jewel on every grass-blade, and sowing 
the earth at large with orient pearl. But deeper than all 
these lies Humour, the ruling quality with Eichter ; as it were 
the central fire that pervades and vivifies his whole being. 
He is a humorist from his inmost soul ; he thinks as a humorist, 
he feels, imagines, acts as a humorist : Sport is the element in 
which his nature lives and works. A tumultuous element for 
such a nature, and wild work he makes in it ! A Titan in his 
sport as in his earnestness, he oversteps all bound, and riots 
without law or measure. He heaps Pelion upon Ossa, and 
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hurls the universe together and asunder like a case of play- 
things. The Moon " bombards " the Earth, being a rebellious 
satellite ; Mars " preaches " to the other planets, very singular 
doctrine; nay, we have Time and Space themselves playing 
fantastic tricks : it is an infinite masquerade ; all Nature is 
gone forth mumming in the strangest guises. 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to peruse 
these works without an impression of something splendid, 
wonderful and daring. But they require to be studied as well 
as read, and this with no ordinary patience, if the reader, 
especially the foreign reader, wishes to comprehend rightly 
either their truth or their want of truth. Tried by many an 
accepted standard, Kichter would be speedily enough disposed 
of; pronounced a mystic, a German dreamer, a rash and 
presumptuous innovator ; and so consigned, with equanimity, 
perhaps with a certain jubilee, to the Limbo appointed for all 
such windbags and deceptions. Originality is a thing we 
constantly clamour for, and constantly quarrel with; as if, 
observes our Author himself, any originality but our own 
could be expected to content us ! In fact, all strange things 
are apt, without fault of theirs, to estrange us at first view ; 
unhappily scarcely anything is perfectly plain, but what is also 
perfectly common. The current coin of the realm passes into 
all hands ; and be it gold, silver, or copper, is acceptable and 
of known value : but with new ingots, with foreign bars, and 
medals of Corinthian brass, the case is widely different. 

There are few writers with whom deliberation and careful 
distrust of first impressions are more necessary than with 
Richter. He is a phenomenon from the very surface; he 
presents himself with a professed and determined singularity : 
his language itself is a stone of stumbling to the critic; to 
critics of the grammarian species, an unpardonable, often an 
insuperable, rock of offence. Not that he is ignorant of 
grammar, or disdains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; but 
he exercises both in a certain latitudinarian spirit ; deals with 
astonishing liberality in parentheses, dashes, and subsidiary 
clauses ; invents hundreds of new words, alters old ones, or. 
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by hyphen, chains and pairs and packs them together into 
most jarring combination ; in short, produces sentences of the 
most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable kind. Figures 
without limit ; indeed the whole is one tissue of metaphors, 
and similes, and allusions to all the provinces of Earth, Sea 
and Air; interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, vehement 
bursts, or sardonic turns, interjections, quips, puns, and even 
oaths ! A perfect Indian jungle it seems ; a boundless, 
unparalleled imbroglio; nothing on all sides but darkness, 
dissonance, confusion worse confounded ! Then the style of 
the whole corresponds, in perplexity and extravagance, with 
that of the parts. Every work, be it fiction or serious treatise, 
is embaled in some fantastic wrappage, some mad narrative 
accounting for its appearance, and connecting it with the 
author, who generally becomes a person in the drama himself, 
before all is over. He has a whole imaginary geography of 
Europe in his novels ; the cities of Flachsenfingen, Haarhaar, 
Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, and privy-councillors, 
and serene highnesses; most of whom, odd enough fellows 
everyway, are Richter's private acquaintances. 

That faculty of irony, of caricature, which often passes by 
the name of humour, but consists chiefly in a certain super- 
ficial distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best in 
laughter, bears no resemblance to the humour of Richter. A 
shallow endowment this; and often more a habit than an 
endowment. It is but a poor fraction of humour ; or rather, 
it is the body to which the soul is wanting ; any life it has 
being false, artificial and irrational. True humour springs not 
more from the head than from the heart ; it is not contempt, 
its essence is love ; it issues not in laughter, but in still smiles, 
which lie far deeper. It is a sort of inverse sublimity ; exalt- 
ing, as it were, into our affections what is below us, while sub- 
limity draws down into our affections what is above us. The 
former is scarcely less precious or heart-affecting than the 
latter ; perhaps it is still rarer, and, as a test of genius, still 
more decisive. It is, in fact, the bloom and perfume, the 
purest effluence of a deep, fine and loving nature ; a nature in 
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harmony with itself, reconciled to the world and its stinted- 
ness and contradiction, nay finding in this very contradiction 
new elements of beauty as well as goodness. Among our own 
writers, Shakspeare, in this as in all other provinces, muBt 
have his place : yet not the first ; his humour is heartfelt, 
exuberant, warm, but seldom the tenderest or most subtla 
Swift inclines more to simple irony; yet he had genuine 
humour too, and of no unloving sort, though cased, like Ben 
Jonson's, in a most bitter and caustic rind. Sterne follows 
next; our last specimen of humour, and, with all his faults, 
our best; our finest, if not our strongest; for Vaiid: and 
Corporal Trim and Unde Toby have yet no brother but in Don 
Quixote, far as he lies above them. Cervantes is indeed the 
purest of all humorists ; so gentle and genial, so full, yet so 
ethereal is his humour, and in such accordance with itself and 
his whole noble nature. The Italian mind is said to abound 
in humour ; yet their classics seem to give us no right emblem 
of it : except perhaps in Ariosto, there appears little in their 
current poetry that reaches the region of true humour. In 
France, since the days of Montaigne, it seems to be nearly 
extinct. Voltaire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises 
into humour ; even with Moli^re, it is far more an affair of the 
understanding than of the character. 

Ask us not to represent the Peruvian forests by three twigs 
plucked 'from them ; or the cataracts of the Nile by a handful 
of its water 1 To those, meanwhile, who will look on twigs as 
mere dissevered twigs, and a handful of water as only so many 
drops, we present the following. It is a summer Sunday 
night ; Jean Paul is taking leave of the Hukelum parson and 
his wife ; like him we have long laughed at them or wept for 
them ; like him, also, we are sad to part from them : 

" We were all of us too deeply moved. We at last tore ourselves 
asunder from repeated embraces ; my friend retired with the soul whom 
he loves. I remained alone behind with the Night. 

** And I walked without aim through woods, through valleys, and 
over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjoy the great Night, 
like a Day. I walked, and still looked, like the magnet, to the region 
of midnight, to strengthen my heart at the gleaming tw ilig ht, at this 
upstretching aurora of a morning beneath our feet. White night- 
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butterflies flitted, white bloesoms fluttered, white stars fell, and the 
white snow-powder hung silvery in the high Shadow of the Earth, 
which reaches beyond the Moon, and which is our Night. Then began 
the i^olian Harp of the Creation to tremble and to sound, blown on from 
above ; and my immort-al Soul was a string in that Harp. — The heart of 
a brother, everlasting Man, swelled under the everlasting heaven, as 
the seas swell under the sun and under the moon. — The distant village 
clocks struck midnight, mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing tone 
of ancient Eternity. — The limbs of my buried ones touched cold on my 
soul, and drove away its blots, as dead hands heal eruptions of the 
skin. — I walked silently through little hamlets, and close By their outer 
churchyards, where crumbled upcast coffin-boards were glimmering, 
while the once-bright eyes that had lain in them were mouldered into 

fray ashes. Cold thought ! clutch not like a cold spectre at my heart : 
look up to the starry sky, and an everlasting chain, stretches thither, 
and over, and below ; and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all 
is Godlike or God. . . . 

' * Towards morning, I descried thy late lights, little city of my dwell- 
ing, which I belong to on this side the grave ; I returned to the Earth ; 
and in thy steeples, behind the by-advanced great midnight, it struck 
half -past two : about this hour, in 1794, Mars went down in the west, 
• and the Moon rose in the east ; and my soul desired, in grief for the 
noble warlike blood which is still streaming on the blossoms of Spring : 
* Ah, retire, bloody War, like red Mars ; and thou, still Peace, come 
forth like the mild divided Moon.' " ^ 

Such, seen through no uncoloured medium, but in dim 
remoteness, and sketched in hurried transitory outline, are 
some features of Jean Paul Friedrich Kichter and his Works. 
Germany has long loved him ; to England also he must one 
day become known ; for a man of this magnitude belongs not 
to one people, but to the world. What our countrymen may 
decide of him, still more what may be his fortune with 
posterity, we will not try to foretell. Time has a strange con- 
tracting influence on many a wide-spread fame : yet of Richter 
we will say, that he may survive much. There is in him that 
which does not die ; that Beauty and Earnestness of soul, that 
spirit of Humanity, of Love and mild Wisdom, over which the 
vicissitudes of mode have no sway. This is that excellence of 
the inmost nature which alone confers immortality on writings ; 
that charm which still, under every defacement, binds us to 
the pages of our own Hookers, and Taylors, and Brownes, 
when their way of thought has long ceased to be ours, and the 
most valued of their merely intellectual opinions have passed 

^ End of Quintvs Fixlein, 
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away, as ours too mast do, with the circumstances and events in 
which they took their shape or rise. To men of a right mind, 
there may long be in Kichter much that has attraction and 
value. In the moral desert of vulgar Literature, with its 
sandy wastes, and parched, bitter and too often poisonous 
shrubs, the Writings of this man will rise in their irregular 
luxuriance, like a cluster of date-trees, with its greensward and 
well of water, to refresh the pilgrim, in the sultry solitude, 
with nourishment and shade. 



XII. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL. 

" Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo 
GonBentit astrum." 

— Horace, Odes, ii. 17. 21. 

[This Essay of Carlyle from Fraser's Magazine^ 1832, taken along 
with the similar sketch by Macaulay from the Edinburgh Review, 1831, 
will be found to practically exhaust the literary side of Johnson and 
Boswell, — Dr.Gamett happily remarking that, while Macaulay draws 
for us the picture of Johnson and Bozzy as they were known to the 
public and the world, the moral portraiture of Carlyle reveals the pair 
as they were known to the eye of their Maker. Neither essay, however, 
is meant to supersede a first-hand acquaintance with Bos well's immortal 
work, the finest biography in the language. No book, indeed, is mere 
indispensable for a historical knowledge of the period, just as Pepys' 
Diary is invaluable for the inner history of the <?entury preceding.] 

We have next a word to say of James Boswell. Boswell has 
already been much commented upon ; but rather in the way of 
censure and vituperation, than of true recognition. He was a 
man that brought himself much before the world ; confessed 
that he eagerly coveted fame, or if that were not possible, 
notoriety ; of which latter as he gained far more than seemed 
his due, the public were incited, not only by their natural love 
of scandal, but by a special ground of envy, to say whatever ill 
of him could be said. Out of the fifteen millions that then 
lived, and had bed and board, in the British Islands, this man 
has provided us a greater joZeo^Mre than any other individual, 
' at whose cost we now enjoy ourselves ; perhaps has done us a 
greater service than can be specially attributed to more than 

(960) F 
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two or three : yet, ungrateful that we are, no written or spoken 
eulogy of James Boswell anywhere exists ; his recompense in 
solid pudding (so far as copyright went) was not excessive ; 
and as for the empty praise, it has altogether been denied him. 
Men are un wiser than children ; they do not know the hand 
that feeds them. 

Boswell was a person whose mean or J)ad qualities lay open 
to the general eye ; visible, palpable to the dullest. His good 
qualities, again, belonged not to the Time he lived in ; were 
far from common then ; indeed, in such a degree, were almost 
unexampled; not recognisable therefore by every one; nay, 
apt even (so strange had they grown) to be confounded with 
the very vices they lay contiguous to, and had sprung out of. 
That he was a wine-bibber and gross liver; gluttonously fond 
of whatever would yield him a little solacement, were it only 
of a stomachic character, is undeniable enough. That he was 
vain, heedless, a babbler ; had much of the sycophant, alternat- 
ing with the braggadocio, curiously spiced too with an all- 
pervading dash of the coxcomb ; that he gloried much when 
the Tailor, by a court- suit, had made a new man of him ; that 
he appeared at the Shakspeare Jubilee with a riband, imprinted 
" Corsica Boswell," round his hat ; and in short, if you will, 
lived no day of his life without doing and saying more than 
one pretentious ineptitude : all this unhappily is evident as the 
sun at noon. The very look of Boswell seems to have signified 
so much. In that cocked nose, cocked partly in triumph over 
his weaker fellow-creatures, partly to snuff up the smell of 
coming pleasure, and scent it from afar ; in those bag-cheeks, 
hanging like half-filled wine-skins, still able to contain more ; 
in that coarsely protruded shelf-mouth, that fat dewlapped 
chin ; in all this, who sees not sensuality, pretension, boisterous 
imbecility enough ; much that could not have been ornamental 
in the temper of a great man's overfed great man (what the 
Scotch name flunky), though it had been more natural there 1 
The under part of BoswelVs face is of a low, almost brutish 
character. 

Unfortunately, on the other hand, what great and genuine 
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good lay in him was nowise so self-evident. That Boswell was 
a hunter after spiritual Notabilities, that he loved such, and 
longed, and even crept and crawled to be near them ; that he 
first (in old Touchwood Auchinleck*s phraseology) "took on 
with Paoli"; and then being off with "the Corsican land- 
louper," took on with a schoolmaster, "ane that keeped a 
schule, and ca'd it an academy : " that he did all this, and 
could not help doing it, we account a very singular merit. 
The man, once for all, had an ' open sense,' a n open l oving 
heart, which so few have : where Excellence existed, he was 
compelled to acknowledge it ; was drawn towards it, and (let 
the old sulphur-brand of a Laird say what he liked) could not 
but walk with it, — if not as superior, if not as equal, then as 
inferior and lackey, better so than not at all. If we reflect 
now that this love of Excellence had not only such an evil 
nature to triumph over ; but also what an education and social 
position withstood it and weighed it down, its innate strength, 
victorious over all these things, may astonish us. Consider 
what an inward impulse there must have been, how many 
mountains of impediment hurled aside, before the Scottish 
Laird could, as humble servant, embrace the knees (the bosom 
was not permitted him) of the English Dominie ! 

At the date when Johnson was a poor rusty-coated * scholar,' 
dwelling in Temple-lane, and indeed throughout their whole 
intercourse afterwards, were there not chancellors and prime 
ministers enough ; graceful gentlemen, the glass of fashion ; 
honour-giving noblemen; dinnfer-giving rich men; renowned 
fire eaters, swordsmen, gownsmen ; Quacks and Kealities of all 
hues, — any one of whom bulked much larger in the world's eye 
than Johnson ever did ? To any one of whom, by half that 
submissiveness and assiduity, our Bozzy might have recom- 
mended himself; and sat there, the envy of surrounding lick- 
spittles ; pocketing now solid emolument, swallowing now 
. well-cooked viands and wines of rich vintage ; in each case, 
also, shone on by some glittering reflex of Renown or 
Notoriety, so as to be the observed of innumerable observers. 
To no one of whom, however, though otherwise a most 
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diligent solicitor and purveyor, did he so attach himself : such 
vulgar courtierships were his paid drudgery, or leisure amuse- 
ment ; the worship of Johnson was his grand, ideal, voluntary 
business. Does not the fro thy -hearted yet enthusiastic man, 
doffing his Advocate 's-wig, regularly take post, and hurry up 
to London, for the sake of his Sage chiefly ; as to a Feast of 
Tabernacles, the Sabbath of his whole year 1 The plate-licker 
and wine-bibber dives into Bolt Court, to sip muddy cofi*ee 
with a cynical old man, and a sour-tempered blind old woman 
(feeling the cups, whether they are full, with her finger) ; and 
patiently endures contradictions without end ; too happy so he 
may but be allowed to listen and live. Nay, it does not 
appear that vulgar vanity could ever have been much flattered 
by Boswell's relation to Johnson. Mr. Croker says, Johnson 
was, to the last, little regarded by the great world; from 
which, for a vulgar vanity, all honour, as from its fountain, 
descends. Bozzy, even among Johnson's friends and special 
admirers, seems rather to have been laughed at than envied : 
his officious, whisking, consequential ways, the daily reproofs 
and rebuffs he underwent, could gain from the world no golden 
but only leaden opinions His d evout Disc ipleship seemed 
nothing more than a mean Spanielship, in the general eye. 
His mighty * constellation,' or sun, round whom he, as satellite, 
observantly gyrated, was, for the mass of men, but a huge ill- 
snuffed tallow-light, and he a weak night-moth, circling foolishly, 
dangerously about it, not knowing what he wanted. If he en- 
joyed Highland dinners and toasts, as henchman to a new sort 
of chieftain, Henry Erskine, in the domestic * Outer-House,' 
could hand him a shilling **for the sight of his Bear." Doubt- 
less the man was laughed at, and often heard himself laughed 
at for his Johnsonism. To be envied is the grand and sole aim 
of vulgar vanity; to be filled with good things is that of 
sensuality : for Johnson perhaps no man Kving envied poor 
Bozzy ; and of good things (except himself paid for them) 
there was no vestige in that acquaintanceship. 
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XIII. DEATH OF EDWAED IRVING. 

b. 1792, d. 1834. 

" Accipe fratemo multum manantia fletu, 

Atque in perpetuum, frater^ ave atque vale."— Cbtu2<u«, ci. 9-10. 

[The eloquent tribute of the writer to his old companion in Annan, 
and Kirkcaldy. Developing erroneous and heretical ideas under the 
excitement of his London pulpit, Irving was deposed from the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, after founding the sect of " the Irvingites 
or Catholic Apostolic Church.] 

This man was appointed a Christian Priest; and strove with 
the whole force that was in him to he it. To be it : in a time 
of Tithe Controversy, Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philan- 
thropism, and the Revolution of Three Days ! He might have 
been so many things; not a speaker only, but a doer; the 
leader of hosts of men. For his head, when the Fog-Babylon 
had not yet obscured it, was of strong far- searching insight; 
his very enthusiasm was sanguine, not atrabiliar ; he was so 
loving, full of hope, so simple-hearted, and made all that 
approached him his. A giant force of activity was in the 
man ; speculation was accident, not nature. Chivalry, adven- 
turous field-life of the old Border, and a far nobler sort than 
that, ran in his blood. There was in him a courage, dauntless 
not pugnacious, hardly fierce, by no possibility ferocious; as of 
the generous war-horse, gentle in its strength, yet that laughs 
at the shaking of the spear. — But, above all, be what he might, 
to be a reality was indispensable for him. In his simple Scot- 
tish circle, the highest form of manhood attainable or known 
was that of Christian ; the highest Christian was the Teacher 
of such. Irving's lot was cast. For the foray-spears were all 
rusted into earth there; Annan Castle had become a Town- 
hall ; and Prophetic Knox had sent tidings thither : Prophetic 
Knox ; and, alas, also Sceptic Hume ; and, as the natural con- 
sequence. Diplomatic Dundas ! In such mixed incongruous 
element had the young soul to grow. 

Grow nevertheless he did, with that strong vitality of his ; 
grow and ripen. What the Scottish uncelebrated Irving was, 
they that have only seen the London celebrated and distorted 
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one can never know. Bodily and spiritually, perhaps there 
was not, in that November 1822, when he first arrived here, a 
man more full of genial energetic life in all these Islands. 

By a fatal chance, Fashion cast her eye on him, as on some 
impersonation of Novel-Cameronianism, some wild Product of 
Nature from the wild mountains; Fashion crowded round him, 
with her meteor lights and Bacchic dances ; breathed her foul 
incense on him; intoxicating, poisoning. One may say, it was 
his own nobleness that forwarded such ruin ; the excess of his 
sociability and sympathy, of his value for the suffrages and 
sympathies of men. Syren songs, as of a new Moral Reforma- 
tion (sons of Mammon, and high sons of Belial and Beelzebub, 
to become sons of God, and the gumflowers of Almack's to be 
made living roses in a new Eden), sound in the inexperienced 
ear and heart. Most seductive, most delusive! Fashion went 
her idle way, to gaze on Egyptian Crocodiles, Iroquois Hunters, 
or what else there might be; forgot this man, — who unhappily 
could not in his turn forget. The intoxicating poison had 
been swallowed ; no force of natural health could cast it out. 
Unconsciously, for most part in deep unconsciousness, there 
was now the impossibility to live neglected ; to walk on the 
quiet paths, where alone it is well with us. Singularity must 
henceforth succeed Singularity. O foulest Circean draught, 
thou poison of Popular Applause! madness is in thee, and 
death ; thy end is Bedlam and the Grave. For the last seven 
years, Irving, forsaken by the world, strove either to recall it, 
or to forsake it ; shut himself up in a lesser world of ideas and 
persons, and lived isolated there. Neither in this was there 
health: for this man such isolation was not fit, such ideas, 
such pereons. 

One light still shone on him ; alas, through a medium mure 
and more turbid : the light from Heaven. His Bible was there, 
wherein must lie healing for all sorrows. To the Bible he more 
and more exclusively addressed himself. If it is the written 
Word of God, shall it not be the acted Word too ] Is it mere 
sound, then ; black printer's ink on white rag-paper ? A half- 
man could have passed on without answering; a whole man 
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must answer. Hence Prophecies of Millenniums, Gifts of 
Tongues, — whereat Orthodoxy prims herself into decent 
wonder, and waves her, Avaunt ! Irving clave to his belief, 
as to his soul's soul ; followed it whithersoever, through earth 
or air, it might lead him ; toiling as never man toiled to spread 
it, to gain the world's ear for it, — in vain. Ever wilder waxed 
the confusion without and within. The misguided noble- 
minded had now nothing left to do but die. He died the 
death of the true and brave. His last words, they say, were : 
" In life and in death, I am the Lord's." — Amen ! Amen 1 



XIV. FRANCIA OF PARAGUAY. 

" Gum iam semianimum laceraret Flavlus orbem 
Ultimua." — JuventU, iv. 87. 

[This extract from the Essay on Dr. Francia, the Dictator of Para- 
guay, presents Carlyle in his most acrid mood, and the hero-theory in 
a most questionable light. But as a piece of fine dramatic writing it is 
highly interesting, and contains mucn information about the confused 
politics of South America, Iturbide, "the Napoleon of Mexico," and 
Bolivar, ** the Washington of Columbia." ] 

Monastic or other entirely slumberous church-establishments 
could expect no great favour from Francia. Such of them as 
seemed incurable, entirely slumberous, he somewhat roughly 
shook awake, somewhat sternly ordered to begone. Debout, 
canaille faindante, as his prophet Raynal says ; Debovi : aux 
champs, avx ateliers/ Can I have you sit here, droning old 
metre through your nose ; your heart asleep in mere gluttony, 
the while ; and all Paraguay a wilderness or nearly so, — the 
Heaven's blessed sunshine growing mere tangles, lianas, yellow- 
fevers, rattlesnakes, and jaguars on it ? Up, swift, to work ; — 
or mark this governmental horsewhip, what the crack of it 
is, what the cut of it is like to be ! — Incurable, for one class, 
seemed archbishops, bishops, and such like ; given merely 
to a sham-warfare against extinct devils. At the crack of 
Francia's terrible whip they went, dreading what the cut of it 
might be. A cheap worship in Paraguay, according to the 
humour of the people, Francia left ; on condition that it did 
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no mischief. Wooden saints and the like ware, he also left 
sitting in their niches : no new ones, even on solicitation, 
would he give a doit to buy. Being petitioned to provide a new 
patron-saint for one of his new Fortifications once, he made 
this answer ; " People of Paraguay, how long will you con- 
tinue idiots ? While 1 was a Catholic, I thought as you do : 
but I now see there are no saints but good cannons that will 
guard our frontiers ! '* This also is noteworthy. He inquired 
of the two Swiss Surgeons, what their religion was ; and then 
added, " Be of what religion you like, here : Christians, Jews, 
Mussulmans, — but don't be Atheists." 

Equal trouble had Francia with his laic workers, and indeed 
with all manner of workers ; for it is in Paraguay as elsewhere, 
like priest like people. Francia had extensive barrack-build- 
ings, nay city -buildings (as we have seen), arm-furnishings; 
immensities of work going on ; and his workmen had in general 
a tendency to be imaginary. He could get no work out of 
them ; only a more or less deceptive similitude of work ! 
Masons so-called, builders of houses, did not build, but merely 
seem to build ; their walls would not bear weather, stand on 
their bases in high winds. Hodge-razors, in all conceivable 
kinds, were openly marketed, ** which were never meant to 
shave, but only to be sold ! " For a length of time Francia's 
righteous soul struggled sore, yet unexplosively, with the pro^ 
pensities of these unfortunate men. By rebuke, by remon- 
strance, encouragement, offers of reward, and every vigilance 
and effort, he strove to convince them that it was unfortunate 
for a Son of Adam to be an imaginary workman ; that every 
Son of Adam had better make razors which were meant to 
shave. In vain, all in vain ! At length, Francia lost patience 
with them. ** Thou wretched Fraction, wilt thou be the ninth 
part even of a tailor ? Does it beseem thee to weave cloth of 
deviFs-dust instead of true wool ; and cut and sew it as if thou 
wert not a tailor, but the fraction of a very tailor ! I cannot 
endure every thing ! " Francia, in despair, erected his ** Work- 
man's Gallows.'' Yea, that institution of the country did 
sictually exist in Paraguay; men and workmen saw it with 
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eyes. A most remarkable, and, on the whole, not unbeneficial 
institution of society there. Kobertson gives us the following 
scene with the Belt-maker of Assumpcion ; which, be it literal, 
or in part poetic, does, no doubt of it, hold the mirror up to 
Nature in an altogether true, and surely in a very surprising 
manner : 

" In came, one afternoon, a poor Shoemaker, with a couple of grena- 
diers' belts, neither according to the fancy of the Dictator. * Sentinel,* 
— said he — and in came the sentinel ; when the following conversation 
ensued : 

^^ Dictator, * Take this hribonazo ' (a very favourite word of the Dic- 
tator's, and which being interpreted, means * most impertinent scoun- 
drel') — *take this bribonazo to the gibbet over the way; walk him 
under it half-a-dozen times:— and now,' said he, turning to the trem- 
bling shoemaker, ' bring me such another pair of belts, and instead of 
locdking under the gallows, we shall try how you can svnng upon it.' 
** Shoemaker. 'Please, your Excellency, I have done my best.' 
" Dictator. * Well, hrihon, if this he your best, I shall do my best to 
see that you never again mar a bit of the State's leather. The belts are 
of no use to me ; but they will do very well to hang you upon the little 
framework which the grenadier will show you.' 

** Shoemaker. *God bless your Excellency, the Lord forbid ! I am 
your vassal, your slave : day and night have I served, and will serve 
my lord ; only give me two days more to prepare the belts ; y por el 
alma de un triste zapat&ro (by the soul of a poor shoemaker), I will 
make them to your Excellency's liking.' 
*' Dictator. ' Off with him, sentinel ! ' 
^^ Sentinel. * Veniga, hrihon^ Come along, you rascal.' 
*^ Shoemaker. ' Senor Excelentisimo, — this very night I will make the 
belts according to your Excellency's pattern. ' 

** Dictator. * Well, you shall have till the morning: but still you 
must pass under the gibbet : it is a salutary process, and may at once 
quicken the work and improve the workmanship.* 

*^ Sentinel. * Vamtonos, hrihon : the Supreme commands it.* 
**Oflf was the Shoemaker marched: he was, according to others, 
passed under the gibbet, and then allowed to retire to his stall. " 

He worked there with such an alacrity and sibylline en- 
thusiasm, all night, that his belts on the morrow were without 
parallel in South America ; — and he is now, if still in this life, 
Beltmaker-general to Paraguay, a prosperous man; grateful 
to Francia and the gallows, we may hope, for caisting certain of 
the Seven Devils out of him ! 
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XV. SIR WALTER SCOTT (1). 

" Nempe incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
LuciU."— Horace, Sat. i. 10. 1. 

[Carlyle's critical Essay on Scott is perhaps the least satisfactory 
of his perf omiances : the two men were the perfect realizations of con- 
trasted types, the purely objective and concrete with the purely sub- 
jective and introspective. Hence his criticism on Scott as the mere 
"ready writer" singularly fails even upon his own thesis that "all 
greatness is unconscious," and his parallel of the Able Editor, that 
favourite butt of Carlyle, along with Dryasdust and Herr Sauerteig, is 
ludicrous. His theory of Shakespeare's literary carelessness is strongly 
doubted by Lowell {English Poets — Camelot Series, p. 99), who regards 
it as due to the sudden death of the poet. Anthony Trollope once 
complacently remarked to a friend of the writer that he had written 
more than Scott. But while Trollope is completely forgotten, Scott's 
fame is on the increase.] 

Brother Kingletub, the missionary, inquired of Ram-Dass, a 
Hindoo man-god, who had set up for godhood lately. What he 
meant to do, then, with the sins of mankind? To which 
Ram-Dass at once answered, He had fire enough in his belly to 
bum-up all the sins in the world. Ram-Dass was right so far, 
and had a spice of sense in him ; for surely it is the test of 
every divine man this same, and without it he is not divine or 
great, — that he have fire in him to burn-up somewhat of the 
sins of the world, of the miseries and errors of the world : why 
else is he there ? Far be it from us to say that a great man 
must needs, with benevolence prepense, become a " friend of 
humanity ; " nay, that such professional self-conscious friends 
of humanity are not the fatallest kind of persons to be met 
with in our day. All greatness is unconscious, or it is little 
and naught. And yet a great man without srich fire in him, 
burning dim or developed, as a divine behest in his heart of 
hearts, never resting till it be fulfilled, were a solecism in 
Nature. A great man is ever, as the Transcendentalists speak, 
possessed with an idea. Napoleon himself, not the superfinest 
of great men, and ballasted sufficiently with prudences and 
egoisms, had nevertheless, as is clear enough, an idea to start 
with : the idea that Democracy was the Cause of Man, the 
right and infinite Cause. Accordingly he made himself " the 
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armed Soldier of Democracy ; " and did vindicate it in a rather 
great manner. Nay, to the very last, he had a kind of idea ; 
that, namely, of " La carrih-e ouverte aux talens, The tools to 
him that can handle them ; " really one of the best ideas yet 
promulgated on that matter, or rather the one true central 
idea, towards which all the others, if they tend anywhither, 
mu&t tend. Unhappily it was in the military province only 
that Kapoleon could realise this idea of his, being forced to 
fight for himself the while : before he got it tried to any ex- 
tent in the civil province of things, his head by much victory 
grew light (no head can stand more than its quantity) ; and he 
lost head, as they say, and became a selfish ambitionist and 
quack, and was hurled out ; leaving his idea to be realised, in 
the civil province of things, by others ! Thus was Napoleon ; 
thus are all great men : children of the idea ; or, in Eam-Dass's 
phraseology, furnished with fire to bum-up the miseries of 
men. Conscious or unconscious, latent or unfolded, there is 
small vestige of any such fire being extant in the inner-man of 
Scott. 

Yet on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow that 
Scott was a genuine man, which itself is a great matter. No 
affectation, fantasticality, or distortion, dwelt in him ; no 
shadow of cant. Nay withal, was he not a right brave and 
strong man, according to his kind ] What a load of toil, what 
a measure of felicity, he quietly bore along with him ; with what 
quiet strength he both worked on this earth, and enjoyed in 
it ; invincible to evil fortune and to good ! A most composed 
invincible man ; in difl&culty and distress knowing no discour- 
agement, Samson-like carrying ofi* on his strong Samson- 
shoulders the gates that would imprison him ; in danger and 
menace laughing at the whisper of fear. And then, with such 
a sunny current of true humour and humanity, a free joyful 
sympathy with so many things ; what of fire he had all lying 
so beautifully latent, as radical latent heat, as fruitful internal 
warmth of life ; a most robust, healthy man ! The truth is, 
our best definition of Scott were perhaps even this, that he 
was, if no great man, then something much pleasanter to be, 
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a robust, thoroughly healthy and withal very prosperous and 
victorious man. An eminently well-conditioned man, healthy 
in body, healthy in soul ; we will call him one of the healthiest 
of men. Neither is this a small matter : health is a great 
matter, both to the possessor of it and to others. On the 
whole, that humorist in the Moral Essay was not so far out, 
who determined on honouring health only ; and so instead of 
humbling himself to the highborn, to the rich and well-dressed, 
insisted on doffing hat to the healthy : coroneted carriages 
with pale faces in them passed by as failures, miserable and 
lamentable ; trucks with ruddy-cheeked strength dragging at 
them were greeted as successful and venerable. For does not 
health mean harmony, the synonym of all that is true, justly- 
ordered, good ; is it not, in some sense, the net total, as shown 
by experiment, of whatever worth is in us ? The healthy man 
is a most meritorious product of Nature so far as he goes. A 
healthy body is good ; but a soul in right health, — it is the 
thing beyond all others to be prayed for ; the blessedest thing 
this earth receives of Heaven. Without artificial medicament 
of philosophy, or tight-lacing of creeds (always very question- 
able), the healthy soul discerns what is good, and adheres to 
it, and retains it; discerns what is bad, and spontaneously 
casts it off. An instinct from Nature herself, like that which 
guides the wild animals of the forest to their food, shows him 
what he shall do, what he shall abstain from. The false and 
foreign will not adhere to him ; cant and all fantastic diseased 
incrustations are impossible. 

Here, indeed, it is to be remarked, that perhaps no literary 
man of any generation has less value than Scott for the im- 
material part of his mission in any sense : not only for the 
fantasy called fame, with the fantastic miseries attendant 
thereon ; but also for the spiritual purport of his work, whether 
it tended hitherward or thitherward, or had any tendency 
whatever ; and indeed for all purports and results of his work- 
ing, except such, we may say, as offered themselves to the eye, 
and could, in one sense or the other, be handled, looked at and 
buttoned into the breeches*pocket. Somewhat too little of a 
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fantast, this Pates of ours ! But so it was : in this nineteenth 
century, our highest literary man, who immeasurably beyond 
all others commanded the world's ear, had, as it were, no 
message whatever to deliver to the world ; wished not the 
world to elevate itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do that, 
except simply pay him for the books he kept writing. Very 
remarkable ; fittest, perhaps for an age fallen languid, destitute 
of faith and terrified at scepticism ? Or, perhaps, for quite 
another sort of age, an age all in peaceable triumphant motion 1 
Be this as it may, surely since Shakespeare's time there has 
been no great speaker so unconscious of an aim in speaking as 
Walter Scott. Equally unconscious these two utterances; 
equally the sincere complete products of the minds they came 
from : and now if they were equally deep ? Or, if the one was 
living fire, and the other was futile phosphorescence and mere 
resinous firework ? It will depend on the relative worth of 
the minds ; for both were equally spontaneous, both equally 
expressed themselves unencumbered by an ulterior aim. Be- 
yond drawing audiences to the Globe Theatre, Shakespeare 
contemplated no result in those plays of his. Yet they have 
had results ! Utter with free heart what thy own dcemon gives 
thee : if fire from heaven, it shall be well ; if resinous firework, 
it shall be— as well as it could be, or better than otherwise ! 
The candid judge will, in general, require that a speaker, in so 
extremely serious a Universe as this of ours, have something 
to speak about. In the heart of the speaker there ought to 
be some kind of gospel tidings, burning till it be uttered; 
otherwise it were better for him that he altogether held his 
peace. A gospel somewhat more decisive than this of Scott's, 
— except to an age altogether languid, without either scepticism 
or faith ! These things the candid judge will demand of liter- 
ary men ; yet withal will recognise the great worth there is in 
Scott's honesty if in nothing more, in his being the thing he 
was with such entire good faith. Here is a something, not a 
nothing. If no sky born messenger, heaven looking through 
his eyes ; then neither is it a chimera with his systems, crot- 
chets, cants, fanaticisms, and "last infirmity of noble minds," 
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— full of misery, unrest, and ill-will ; but a substantial, peace- 
able, terrestrial man. Far as the Earth is under the Heaven 
does Scott stand below the former sort of character ; but high 
as the cheerful flowery Earth is above waste Tartarus does he 
stand above the latter. Let him live in his own fashion, and 
do honour to him in that. 



XVI. SIR WALTER SCOTT (2). 

*' A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state." 

— Pope. Frologfue to Addison's Coio. 

[Scott is well defended against the rather carping criticism of Carlyle 
by R. H. Hutton in his able little sketch oi Sir Walter; {English 
Men of Letters Series, Macmillan) ; indeed the whole of his admirable 
defence (pp. 107-121) should be read. He says truly Carlyle could 
scarcely have chosen a more hopelessly unfair instance than Fenella 
from Peveril of the Peak; and insists that if Goethe is to be judged 
by his portraits of women, Scott, while not deficient in that respect, 
should oe judged by his inexhaustible picture gallery of men. In fact 
Carlyle seems conscious, at the close, of his injustice to the first of all 
novelists, and to regret his writing-down of Sir Walter as he remem- 
bers the greatness of his life at the close under troubles and physical 
decay, and his appearance in the Princes' Street of his '* own romantic 
town."] 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing 
character, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at 
no time can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His 
Baillie Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their name is legion), 
do look and talk like what they give themselves out for; 
they are, if not created and made poetically alive, yet decep- 
tively enacted as a good player might do them. What more 
is wanted, then? For the reader lying on a sofa, nothing 
more ; yet for another sort of reader, much. It were a long 
chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a character 
between a Scott, and a Shakspeare, a Goethe. Yet it is 
a difference literally immense ; they are of different species ; 
the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the 
other. We might say in a short word, which means a long 
matter, that your Shakspeare fashions his characters from the 
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heart outwards ; your Scott fashions them from the skin 
inwards, never getting near the heart of them ! The one set 
become living men and women ; the other amount to little 
more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted automatons. 
Compare Fenella with Goethe's Mignon, which, it was once 
said, Scott had " done Goethe the honour " to borrow. He 
has borrowed what he could of Mignon. The small stature, 
the climbing talent, the trickiness, the mechanical case, as we 
say, he has borrowed ; but the soul of Mignon is left behind. 
Fenella is an unfavourable specimen for Scott; but it illus- 
trates in the aggravated state, what is traceable in all the 
characters he drew. To the same purport, indeed, we are to 
say that these famed books are altogether addressed to the 
every-day mind ; thaf for any other mind, there is next to no 
nourishment in them. Opinions, emotions, principles, doubts, 
beliefs, beyond what the intelligent country gentleman can 
carry along with him, are not to be found. It is orderl}'-, 
customary, it is prudent, decent ; nothing more. One would 
say, it lay not in Scott to give much more ; getting out of the 
ordinary range, and attempting the heroic, which is but 
seldom the case, he falls almost at once into the rosepink 
sentimental, — descries the Minerva Press from afar, and 
hastily quits that course; for none better than he knew it 
to lead nowhither. On the whole, contrasting Waverley, 
which was carefully written, with most of its followers, 
which were written extempore, one may regret the extem- 
pore method. Something very perfect in its kind might have 
come from Scott ; nor was it a low kind : nay, who knows how 
high, with studious self-concentration, he might have gone; 
what wealth Nature had implanted in him, which his cir- 
cumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, had 
never impelled him to unfold 1 

Our last extract shall be from Volume Sixth ; a very 
tragical one. Tragical, yet still beautiful ; waste Ruin's havoc 
borrowing a kind of sacredness from a yet sterner visitation, 
that of Death ! Scott has withdrawn into a solitary lodging- 
house in Edinburgh, to do daily the day's work there; and 
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had to leave his wife at Abbotsford in the last stage of disease. 
He went away silently; looked silently at the sleeping face 
he scarcely hoped ever to see again. We quote from a Diary 
he had begun to keep in those months, on hint from Byron's 
Ravenna Journal : copious sections of it render this Sixth 
Volume more interesting than any of the former ones : 

"Abbots/ord, May 11 (1826).—* * It withers my heart to think 
of it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to seek confidence 
and counsel from that ear, to which all might be safely confided. But 
in her present lethargic sta/te, what would my attendance have availed? 
— and Anne has promised close and constant intelligence. I must 
dine with James Ballantyne today en famiUe. I cannot help it ; but 
would rather be at home and alone. However, I can go out too. I 
will not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness which struggles to 
invade me. 

" Edinburgh, — Mm. BrotcrCa lodgings y North St. David Street-^ 
May 12.— I passed a pleasant day with kind J. B., which was a great 
relief from the black dog, which would have worried me at home. He 
was quite alone. 

** Well, here I am in Arden. And I may say with Touchstone, 
* When I was at home I was in a better place ; ' 1 must, when there is 
occasion, draw to my own Baillie Nicol Jarvie's consolation — *One 
cannot carry the comforts of the Saut-Market about with one.* Were 
I at ease in mind, I think the body is very well cared for. Only one 
other lodger in the house, a Mr. Shandy, — a clergyman, and, despite 
his name, said to be a quiet one. " 

** May 14. — A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, who are shining 
so brightly on these dull walls. Methinks you look as if you were 
looking as bright on the banks of the Tweed ; but look where you will. 
Sir Sun, you Took upon sorrow and suffering. — Hogg was here yester- 
day, in danger, from having obtained an accommodation of 100^. from 
James Ballantyne, which he is now obliged to repay. I am unable to 
help the poor fellow, being obliged to borrow myself. " 

** May 15. — Received the melancholy intelligence that all is over at 
Abbotsford." 

** Ahbots/ordy May 16. —She died at nine in the morning, after being 
very ill for two days — easy at last. I arrived here late last night. 
Anne is worn out, and has had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. 
Her broken accents were like those of a child, the language as well as 
the tones broken, but in the most gei^tle voice of submission. * Poor 
mamma — never return again — gone forever— a better place.' Then, 
when she came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom and strength 
of mind, till her weakness returned. It would have been inexpressibly 
moving to me as a stranger — what was it then to the father and the 
husband ? For myself, I scarce know how I feel ; sometimes as firm as 
the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the water that breaks on it. I 
am as alert at thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, 
when I contrast what this place now is, with what it has been not long 
since, I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my 
family— all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, 
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deprived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could always 
talk-down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which break 
the heart that must bear them alone. — Even her foibles were of ser- 
vice to me, by giving me things to think of beyond my weary self 
reflections. 

**I have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not my Charlotte — 
my thirty-years companion. There is the same symmetry of form, 
though those limbs are rigid which were once so gracefully elastic — 
but that yellow mask, with pinched features, which seems to mock life 
rather than emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of 
lively expression ? I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her little 
changed, because the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she 
appeared under circumstances of extreme pain. Mine go back to a 
period of comparative ease. If I write long in this way, 1 shall write- 
down my resomtion, which I should rather write-up, if I could." 

*' yfay 18. — * * Cerements of lead and of wood already hold her ; 
cold earth must have her soon. But it is not my Charlotte, it is not 
the bride of my youth, the mother of my children, that will be laid 
among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in gaiety 
and pastime. No, no. " 

" May 22. — * * Well, I am not apt to shrink from that which is 
my duty, merely because it is painful ; but I wish this funeral-day 
over. A kind of cloud of stupidity hangs about me, as if all were 
unreal that men seem to be doing and talking. " 

**J(/ay26. — * * Were an enemy coming upon my house, would I 
not do my best to fight, although oppressed in spirits ; and shall a 
similar despondency prevent me from mental exertion? It shall not, 
by Heaven ! " 

*^ Edinburgh f May 30. — Returned to town last night with Charles. 
This morning resume ordinary habits of rising early, working in the 
morning, and attending the Court. ♦ * * I finished correcting the 
proofs for the Quarterly ; it is but a flimsy article, but then the cir- 
cumstances were most untoward. — This has been a melancholy day — 
most melancholy. I am afraid poor Charles found me weeping. I do 
not know what other folks feel, out with me the hysterical passion that 
impels tears is a terrible violence — a sort of throttling sensation — then 
succeeded by a state of dreaming stupidity, in which I ask if my poor 
Charlotte can actually be dead. " 

This is beautiful as well as tragical. Other scenes, in that 
Seventh Volume, must come, which will have no beauty, but 
be tragical only. It is better that we are to end here. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is 
with us no more. A possession from him does remain widely 
scattered ; yet attainable ; not inconsiderable. It can be said 
of him, When he departed, he took a Man's life along with 
him. No sounder piece of British manhood was put together 
in that eighteenth century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and goodness, when 
(960) a 
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we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh streets, was all worn with 
care, the joy all fled from it ; ploughed deep with labour and 
sorrow. We shall never forget it ; we shall never see it again. 
Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take our proud 
and sad farewell. 



XVII. METAPHYSICS. 

" others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate." 

—Milton, P. L. li. 557-9. 

[This extract will, it is believed, shed some light on some of the more 
profound aspects of Carlyle. The question is rather a difficult one, 
and cannot be grasped without some little acquaintance with Mental 
tind Moral Philosophy. ] 

We state what to ourselves has long appeared the grand 
characteristic of Kant's Philosophy, when we mention his 
distinction, seldom perhaps expressed so broadly, but uni- 
formly implied, between Understanding and Reason {Ferstand 
and Vernunft), To most of our readers this may seem a 
distinction without a difference : nevertheless, to the Kantists 
it is by no means such. They believe that both Under- 
standing and Reason are organs, or rather, we should say, 
modes of operation, by which the mind discovers truth ; but 
they think that their manner of proceeding is essentially 
different ; that their provinces are separable and distinguish- 
able, nay that it is of the last importance to separate and 
distinguish them. Reason, the Kantists say, is of a higher 
nature than Understanding ; it works by more subtle methods, 
on higher objects, and requires a far finer culture for its 
development, indeed in many men it is never developed at all; 
but its results are no less certain, nay rather, they are much 
more so ; for Reason discerns Truth itself, the absolutely and 
primitively True ; while Understanding discerns only relationSy 
and cannot decide without if. The proper province of Under- 
standing is all, strictly speaking, real, practical and material 
knowledge, Mathematics, Physics, Political Economy, the 
adaptation of means to ends in the whole business of life. 
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In this province it is the strength and universal implement 
of the mind : an indispensable servant, without which, indeed, 
existence itself would be impossible. Let it not stop beyond 
this province, however; not usurp the province of Reason, 
which it is appointed to obey, and cannot rule over without 
ruin to the whole spiritual man. Should Understanding 
attempt to prove the existence of God, it ends, if thorough- 
going and consistent with itself, in Atheism, or a faint poss- 
ible Theism, which scarcely differs from this: should it 
speculate of Virtue, it ends in Utility, making Prudence and 
a sufficiently cunning love of Self the highest good. Consult 
Understanding about the Beauty of Poetry, and it asks. 
Where is this Beauty] or discovers it at length in rhythms 
and fitnesses, and male and female rhymes. Witness also 
its everlasting paradoxes on Necessity and the Freedom of 
the Will; its ominous silence on the end and meaning of 
man ; and the enigma which, under such inspection, the 
whole purport of existence becomes. 

Nevertheless, say the Kantists, there is a truth in these 
things. Virtue is Virtue, and not Prudence ; not less surely 
than the angle in a semicircle is a right angle, and no trape- 
zium : Shakspeare is a poet, and Boileau is none, think of it 
as you may : neither is it more certain that I myself exist, 
than that God exists, infinite, eternal, invisible, the same 
yesterday, today and forever. To discern these truths is the 
province of Reason, which therefore is to be cultivated as the 
highest faculty in man. Not by logic and argument does it 
work ; yet surely and clearly may it be taught to work : and 
its domain lies in that higher region whither logic and argu- 
ment cannot reach ; in that holier region, where Poetry, and 
Virtue and Divinity abide, in whose presence Understanding 
wavers and recoils, dazzled into utter darkness by that "sea 
of light," at once the fountain and the termination of all true 
knowledge. 

Will the Kantists forgive us for the loose and popular man- 
ner in which we must here speak of these things, to bring 
them in any measure before the eyes of our readers 1 — It may ., 
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illustrate the distinction still farther^ if we say, that, in the 
opinion of a Kantist, the French are of all European nations 
the most gifted with Understanding, and the most destitute 
of Reason ; that David Hume had no forecast of this latter, 
and that Shakspeare and Luther dwelt perennially in its 
purest sphere. 

Of the vast, nay in these days boundless, importance of this 
distinction, could it be scientifically established, we need 
remind no thinking man. For the rest, far be it from the 
reader to suppose that this same Reason is but a new appear- 
ance, under another name, of our own old " Wholesome 
Prejudice," so well known to most of us ! Prejudice, whole- 
some or unwholesome, is a personage for whom the German 
Philosophers disclaim all shadow of respect; nor do the 
vehement among them hide their deep disdain for all and 
sundry who fight under her flag. Truth is to be loved purely 
and solely because it is true. With moral, political, religious 
considerations, high and dear as they may otherwise be, the 
Philosopher, as such, has no concern. To look at them would 
but pei*plex him, and distract his vision from the task in his 
hands. Calmly he constructs -his theorem, as the Geometer 
does his, without hope or fear, save that he may or may not 
find the solution ; and stands in the middle, by the one, it 
may be, accused as an Infidel, by the other as an Enthusiast 
and a Mystic, till the tumult ceases, and what was true, is and 
continues true to the end of all time. 



XVIIL BURN&S CLEAR INSIGHT. 

" Simplex munditiis."— Horace. 

[Bums's Life has been so often treated by the very ablest writers that 
a mere passing reference may be deemed ample to the standard work 
by Lockhart, recently republished in the Minerva series of Ward, 
Lock k Co., with much additional valuable matter, and to the bright 
account of the poet (in W. Scott's Great Writers Series, 1888), by 
Professor John Stuart Blackie.] 

The excellence of Bums is, indeed, among the rarest, 
whether in poetry or prose, but, at the same time, it is plain 
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and easily recognised : his Sincerity, his indisputable air of 
Truth. Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow fan- 
tastic sentimentalities; no wiredrawn refinings, either in 
thought or feeling : the passion that is traced before us has 
glowed in a living heart ; the opinion he utters has risen in 
his own understanding, and been a light to his own steps. 
He does not write from hearsay, but from sight and experi- 
ence ; it is the scenes that he has lived and laboured amidst, 
that he describes : those scenes, rude and humble as they are, 
have kindled beautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and 
definite resolves; and he speaks forth what is in him, not 
from any outward call of vanity or interest, but because his 
^ heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it with such melody 
and modulation as he can ; ** in homely rustic jingle ;" but it 
is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret for finding 
readers and retaining them : let him who would move and 
convince others, be first moved and convinced himself. Horace's 
rule, Si vis me flere, is applicable in a wider sense than the 
literal one. To every poet, to every writer, we might say : 
Be true, if you would be believed. Let a man but speak 
forth with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, 
the actual condition of his own heart; and other men, so 
strangely are we all knit together by the tie of sympathy, 
must and will give heed to him. In culture, in extent of 
view, we may stand above the speaker, or below him ; but in 
either case, his words, if they are earnest and sincere, will 
find some response within us; for in spite of all casual varieties 
in outward rank, or inward, as faco answers to face, so does 
the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and one which 
Burns had little merit in discovering. True, the discovery is 
easy enough : but the practical appliance is not easy ; is 
indeed the fundamental difficulty which all poets have to 
strive with, and which scarcely one in the hundred ever 
fairly surmounts. A head too dull to discriminate the true 
from the false ; a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, 
and to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike 
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fatal to a writer. With either, or, as more commonly happens, 
with both, of these deficiences, combine a love of distinction, a 
wish to be original, which is seldom wanting, and we have 
Affectation, the bane of literature, as Cant, its elder brother, 
is of morals. How often does the one and the other front us, 
in poetry, as in life ! Great poets themselves are not always 
free of this vice; nay, it is precisely on a certain sort and 
degree of greatness that it is most commonly ingrafted. A 
strong effort after excellence will sometimes solace itself with 
a mere shadow of success ; he who has much to unfold, will 
sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron, for instance, was no 
common man : yet if we examine his poetry with this view, 
we shall find it far enough from faultless. Generally speak- 
ing, we should say that it is not true. He refreshes us, not 
with the divine fountain, but too often with vulgar strong 
waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but soon ending in 
dislike, or even nausea. Are his Harolds and Giaours, we 
would ask, real men ; we mean, poetically consistent and con- 
ceivable men ? Do not these characters, does not the character 
of their author, which more or less shihes through them all, 
rather appear a thing put on for the occasion; no natural or 
possible mode of being, but something intended to look much 
grander than nature 1 Surely, all these stormful agonies, this 
volcanic heroism, superhuman contempt and moody desper- 
ation, with so much scowling, and teeth-gnashing, and other 
sulphurous humour, is more like the brawling of a player in 
some paltry tragedy, which is to last three hours, than the 
bearing of a man in the business of life, which is to last three 
score and ten years. To our minds, there is a taint of this 
sort, something which we should call theatrical false, affected, 
in every one of these otherwise so powerful pieces. Perhaps 
Don Juan, especially the latter parts of it, is the only thing 
approaching to a sincere work, he ever wrote ; the only work 
where he showed himself, in any measure, as he was ; and 
seemed so intent on his subject as, for moments, to forget 
himself Yet Byron hated this vice; we believe, heartily 
detested it: nay, he had declared formal war against it in 
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words. So difficult is it even for the strongest to make this 
primary attainment, which might seem the simplest of all : to 
read its own consciousness without mistakes^ without errors involun- 
tary or wilful ! We recollect no poet of Bums's susceptibility 
who comes before us from the first, and abides with us to the 
last, with such a total want of affectation. He is an honest 
man and an honest writer. In his successes and his failures, in 
his greatness and his littleness, he is ever clear, simple, true, 
and glitters with no lustre but his own. We reckon this to be 
a great virtue ; to be, in fact, the root of most other virtues, 
literary as well as moral 



XIX. BURNS AS A SONG WRITER 

" sing to me tlie auld Scots aangs." — Bethane. 

[Of Bums as a song writer neither more nor less need be said than in 
Carlyle's own words : " Small praise if we rank him as the first of all 
our Song-writers ; for we know not where to find one worthy of being 
second to him."] 

But by far the most finished, complete, and truly inspired 
pieces of Burns are, without dispute, to be found among his 
Scmgs, It is here that, although through a small aperture, his 
light shines with least obstruction ; in its highest beauty and 
pure sunny clearness. The reason may be, that Song is a brief, 
simple species of composition ; and requires nothing so much for 
its perfection as genuine poetic feeling, genuine music of heart. 
Yet the Song has its rules equally with the Tragedy ; rules 
which in most cases are poorly fulfilled, in many cases are not 
so much as felt. We might write a long essay on the Songs of 
Bums, which we reckon by far the best that Britain has yet 
produced : for indeed, since the era of Queen Elizabeth, we 
know not that, by any other hand, aught truly worth attention 
has been accomplished in this department. True, we have 
songs enough "by persons of quality;" we have tawdry, hollow, 
wine-bred madrigals; many a rhymed speech "in the flowing 
and watery vein of Ossorius the Portugal Bishop," rich in 
sonorous words, and, for moral, dashed perhaps with some 
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tint of a sentimental sensuality ; all which many persons cease 
not from endeavouring to sing ; though for most part, we fear, 
the music is but from the throat outwards, or at best from 
some region far enough short of the Sotd ; not in which, but 
in a certain inane Limbo of the Fancy, or even in some vapor- 
ous debateable-land on the outskirts of the Nervous System, 
most of such madrigals and rhymed speeches seem to have 
originated. With the Songs of Bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of the clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment 
that ever pervades Im poetry, his Songs are honest in another 
point of view : in form, as well as in spirit. They do not affed 
to be set to music, but they actually and in themselves are 
music ; they have received their life, and fashioned themselves 
together, in the medium of Harmony, as Venus rose from the 
bosom of the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, but 
suggested ; not said^ or spouted, in rhetorical completeness and 
coherence ; but sung^ in fitful gushes, in glowing hints, in fan- 
tastic breaks, in warblings not of the voice only, but of the 
whole mind. We consider this to be the essence of a song ; 
and that no songs since the little careless catches, and, as it 
were, drops of song, which Shakspeare has here and there 
sprinkled over his Plays, fulfil this condition in nearly the 
same degree as most of Bums's do. Such grace and truth of 
external movement, too, presupposes in general a correspond- 
ing force and truth of sentiment and inward meaning. The 
Songs of Burns are not. more perfect in the former quality than 
in the latter. With what tenderness he sings, yet with what 
vehemence and entireness ! There is a piercing wail in his 
sorrow, the purest rapture in his joy ; he bums with the stern- 
est ire, or laughs with the loudest or sliest mirth ; and yet he 
is sweet and soft^ *' sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
and soft as their parting tear !" If we farther take into account 
the immense variety of his subjects ; how, from the loud flow- 
ing revel in fFillie brew'd a Feck o> Maut, to the still, rapt 
enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in Heaven ; from the glad kind 
greeting of Auld Langsyne, or the comic archness of Duncan 
Gray, to the fire-eyed fury of Scots whd has m* Wallace bled, he 
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has found a tone and words for every mood of man's heart, — 
it will seem a small praise if 'we rank him as the first of all 
our Song-writers ; for we know not where to find one worthy 
of being second to him. 

It is on his Songs, as we believe, that Bums's chief influence 
as an author will ultimately be found to depend : nor, if our 
Fletcher's aphorism is true, shall we account this a small in- 
fluence. '* L5t me make the songs of a people," said he, " and 
you shall make its laws." Surely, if ever any Poet might have 
equalled himself with Legislators on this ground, it was Bums. 
His Songs are already part of the mother-tongue, not of Scot- 
land only but of Britain, and of the millions that in all ends 
of the earth speak a British language. In hut and hall, as the 
heart unfolds itself in many coloured joy and woe of existence, 
the rwme, the voke of that joy and that woe, is the name and 
voice which Burns has given them. Strictly speaking, perhaps 
no British man has so deeply affected the thoughts and feelings / 
of so many men, as this solitary and altogether private in- 
dividual, with means apparently the humblest. 

Contemplating this sad end of Bums, and how he sank un- 
aided by any real help, uncheered by any wise sympathy, 
generous minds have sometimes figured to themselves, with a 
reproachful sorrow, that much might have been done for him ; 
that by counsel, true affection and friendly ministrations, he 
might have been saved to himself and the world. We question 
whether there is not more tenderness of heart than soundness 
of judgment in these suggestions. It seems dubious to us 
whether the richest, wisest, most benevolent individual could 
have lent Bums any effectual help. Counsel, which seldom 
profits any one, he did not need ; in his understanding, he 
knew the right from the wrong, as well perhaps as any man 
ever did ; but the persuasion, which would have availed him, 
lies not so much in the head as in the heart, where no argu- 
ment or expostulation could have assisted much to implant 
it. As to money again, we do not believe that this was his 
essential want ; or well see how any private man could, even 
presupposing Burus's consent, have bestowed on him an in- 
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dependent fortune, with much prospect of decisive advantage. 
It is a mortifying truth, that two men in any rank of society, 
could hardly be found virtuous enough to give money, and to 
take it as a necessary gift, without injury to the moral entire- 
ness of one or both. But so stands the fact : Friendship, in 
the old heroic sense of that term, no longer exists ; except in 
the cases of kindred or other legal affinity, it is in reality no 
longer expected, or recognised as a virtue among men. A 
close observer of manners has pronounced " Patronage," that 
is, pecuniary or other economic furtherance, to be "twice 
cursed ; '' cursing him that gives, and him that takes ! And 
thus, in regard to outward matters also, it has become the rule, 
as in regard to inward it always was and must be the rule, 
that no one shall look for effectual help to another ; but that 
each shall rest contented with what help he can afford himself. 
Such, we say, is the principle of modem Honour; naturally 
enough growing out of that sentiment of Pride, which we in- 
culcate and encourage as the basis of our whole social morality. 
Many a poet has been poorer than Bums ; but no one was 
ever prouder : we may question whether, without great pre- 
cautions, even a pension from Royalty would not have galled 
and encumbered, more than actually assisted him. 

Still less, therefore, are we disposed to join with another 
class of Burns's admirers, who accuse the higher ranks among 
us of having ruined Burns by their selfish neglect of him. We 
have already stated our doubts whether direct pecuniary help, 
had it been offered, would have been accepted, or could have 
proved very effectual. We shall readily admit, however, that 
much was to be done for Bums ; that many a poisoned arrow 
might have been warded from his bosom ; many an entangle- 
ment in his path cut asunder by the hand of the powerful ; 
and light and heat, shed on him from high places, would have 
made his humble atmosphere more genial; and the softest 
heart then breathing might have lived and died with some 
fewer pangs. Nay, we shall grant farther, and for Burns it is 
granting much, that, with all his pride, he would have thanked, 
even with exaggerated gratitude, any one who had cordially 
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befriended him : patronage, unless once cursed, needed not to 
have been twice so. At all events, the poor promotion he 
desired in his calling might have been granted : it was his own 
scheme, therefore likelier than any other to be of service. All 
this it might have been a luxury, nay it was a duty, for our 
nobility to have done. No part of all this, however, did any 
of them do ; or apparently attempt, or wish to do : so much is 
granted against them. But what then is the amount of their 
blame 1 Simply that they were men of the world, and walked 
by the principles of such men ; that they treated Bums, as 
other nobles and other commoners had done other poets ; as 
the English did Shakspeare ; as King Charles and his Cava- 
liers did Butler, as King Philip and his Grandees did Cervantes. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns ; or shall we cut down our 
thorns for yielding only a fence and haws ? How, indeed, could 
the "nobility and gentry of his native land " hold out any help 
to this " Scottish Bard, proud of his name and country ? " 
Were the nobility and gentry so much as able rightly to help 
themselves] Had they not their game to preserve; their 
borough interests to strengthen ; dinners, therefore, of various 
kinds to eat and give 1 Were their means more than adequate 
to all this business, or less than adequate 1 Less than adequate 
in general ; few of them in reality were richer than Bums ; 
many of them were poorer ; for sometimes they had to wring 
their supplies, as with thumb screws, from the hard hand; and, 
in their need of guineas, to forget their duty of mercy, which 
Burns was never reduced to do. Let us pity and forgive them. 
The game they preserved and shot, the dinners they ate and 
gave, the borough interests they strengthened, the little Baby- 
Ions they severally builded by the glory of their might, are all 
melted or melting back into the primeval Chaos, as man's 
merely selfish endeavours are fated to do ; and here was an 
action, extending, in virtue of its worldly influence, we may 
say, through all time ; in virtue of its moral nature, beyond 
all time, being immortal as the Spirit of Goodness itself; this 
action was offered them to do, and light was not given them 
to do it. Let us pity and forgive them. But better than pity, 
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let US go and do otherwise. Human suffering did not end with 
the life of Bums ; neither was the solemn mandate, "Love one 
another, bear one another's burdens," given to the rich only, 
but to all men. True, we shall find no Bums to relieve, to 
assuage by our aid or our pity ; but celestial natures, groaning 
under the fardels of a weary life, we shall still find, and that 
wretchedness which Fate has rendered voiceless and tuneless is 
not the least wretched, but the most. 



XX. BURNS- MORAL JUDGMENT UPON HIM. 

Xw Adfpyis f^a pioy.— Theocritus, i 140. 

[The parallel between Bums and Byron has been often instituted, 
the coincidences, even to their deaths at thirty-six, " the fatal year to 
poets," being striking. For melody of diction and for moral insight the 
conclusion is admirable. In agreement with Carlyle, Professor Nichol's 
Byron (Macmillan & Co. ), and Lord Macaulay's Essay on Moore^s Life 
of Byron will be found instructive.] 

Byron and Burns were sent forth as missionaries to their 
generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, a purer Truth ; they 
had a message to deliver, which left them no rest till it was 
accomplished ; in dim throes of pain, this divine behest lay 
smouldering within them ; for they knew not what it meant, 
and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and they had to die 
without articulately uttering it. They are in the camp of the 
Unconverted ; yet not as high messengers of rigorous though 
benignant truth, but as soft flattering singers, and in pleasant 
fellowship will they live there: they are first adulated, then 
persecuted ; they accomplish little for others ; they find no 
peace for themselves, but only death and the peace of the 
grave. We confess, it is not without a certain mournful awe 
that we view the fate of these noble souls, so richly gifted, yet 
ruined to so little purpose with all their gifts. It seems to us 
there is a stem moral taught in this piece of history, — tvnce 
told us in our own time ! Surely to men of like genius, if 
there be any such, it carries with it a lesson of deep impressive 
significance. Surely it would become such a man, furnished 
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for the highest of all enterprises, that of being the Poet of his 
Age, to consider well what it is that he attempts, and in what 
spirit he attempts it. For the words of Milton are true in all 
times, and were never truer than in this: "He, who would 
write heroic poems, must make his whole life a heroic poem." 
If he cannot first so make his life, then let him hasten from 
this arena ; for neither its lofty glories, nor its fearful perils, 
are fit for him. Let him dwindle into a modish balladmonger ; 
let him worship and besing the idols of the time, and the time 
will not fail to reward him. K, indeed^ he can endure to live 
in that capacity ! Byron and Bums could not live as idol- 
priests, but the fire of their own hearts consumed them ; and 
better it was for them that they could not. For it is not in 
the favour of the great or of the small, but in a life of truth, 
and in the inexpugnable citadel of his own soul, that a Byron's 
or a Bums's strength must lie. Let the great stand aloof from 
him, or know how to reverence him. Beautiful is the union 
of wealth with favour and furtherance for literature ; like the 
costliest flower-jar enclosing the loveliest amaranth. Yet let 
not the relation be mistaken. A true poet is not one whom 
they can hire by money or flattery to be a minister of their 
pleasures, their writer of occasional verses, their purveyor of 
table- wit ; he cannot be their menial, he cannot even be their 
partisan. At the peril of both parties, let no such union be 
attempted ! Will a Courser of the Sun work softly in the 
harness of a Dray-horse ] His hoofs are of fire, and his path 
is through the heavens, bringing light to all lands ; will he 
lumber on mud highways, dragging ale for earthly appetites 
from door to door ? 

But we must stop short in these considerations, which would 
lead us to boundless lengths. We had something to say on 
the public moral character of Bums ; but this also we must 
forbear. We are far from regarding him as guilty before the 
world, as guiltier than the average ; nay, from doubting that 
he is less guilty than one of ten thousand. Tried at a tribunal 
far more rigid than that where the PleUscita of common civic 
reputations are pronounced, he has seemed to us even there 
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less worthy of blame than of pity and wonder. But the world 
is habitually unjust in its judgments of such men ; unjust on 
many grounds, of which this one may be stated as the sub- 
stance : It decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes ; and 
not positively, but negatively, less on what is done right, than 
on what is or is not done wrong. Not the few inches of de- 
flection from the mathematical orbit, which are so easily 
measured, but the ratio of these to the whole diameter, consti- 
tutes the real aberration. This orbit may be a planet's, its 
diameter the breadth of the solar system ; or it may be a city 
hippodrome ; nay, the circle of a ginhorse, its diameter a score 
of feet or paces. But the inches of deflection only are measured : 
and it is assumed that the diameter of the ginhorse, and that 
of the planet, will yield the same ratio when compared with 
them ! Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemnation 
of Bumses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never listens to with 
approval. Granted, the ship comes into harbour with shrouds 
and tackle damaged ; the pilot is blameworthy ; he has not 
been all-wise and all-powerful : but to know how blameworthy, 
tell us first whether his voyage has been round the Globe, or 
only to Rarasgate and the Isle of Dogs. 

With our readers in general, with men of right feeling any- 
where, we are not required to plead for Bums. In pitying 
admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler 
mausoleum than that one of marble ; neither will his Works, 
even as they are, pass away from the memory of men. While 
the Shakespeares and Miltons roll on like mighty rivers through 
the country of Thought, bearing fleets of traffickers and assid- 
uous pearl-fishers on their waves ; this little Valclusa Fountain 
will also arrest our eye : for this also is of Nature's own and 
most cunning workmanship, bursts from the depths of the 
earth, with a full gushing torrent, into the light of day ; and 
often will the traveller turn aside to drink of its clear waters, 
end muse among its rocks and pines ! 
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XXI. EARLY DAYS OF MAHOMET. 

" The starry heaven without and the moral law within." — Kant. 

[On all points relating to Mahomet the reader should consult the 
erudite little work by Sir W. Muir on The Koran (S. P. C. K. ) and Dr. 
Marcus Dods' Mahomet^ Buddha, and Christ. This may be regarded 
as the most unsuccessful of the Carlylean vindications, though the 
passage about the Benthamee Logic is valid as ever. Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832), the great modern founder of Jurisprudence, did much to 
popularize the Utilitarian theory of Morals which he derived, he said, 
from the French philosopher Helvetius. Paley's Moral and Political 
Philosophy (1785) is the popular exposition of this creed, on which 
much witty criticism will be found in Macaulay's Essays on Mill on 
Government — pp. 160-225, '* Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches." 
1891. Longmans & Co.] 

It was among this Arab people, so circuYnstanced, in the 
year 570 of our Era, that the man Mahomet was born. He 
was of the family of Hash em, of the Koreish tribe as we said ; 
though poor, connected with the chief persons of his country. 
Almost at his birth he lost his Father j at the age of six years 
his Mother too, a woman noted for her beauty, her worth and 
sense : he fell to the charge of his Grandfather, an old man, 
a hundred years old. A good old man : Mahomet's Father, 
Abdallah, had been his youngest favourite son. He saw in 
Mahomet, with his old life-worn eyes, a century old, the lost 
Abdallah come back again, all that was left of Abdallah. He 
loved the little orphan Boy greatly ; used to say, They must 
take care of that beautiful little Boy, nothing in their kindred 
was more precious than he. At his death, while the boy was 
still but two years old, he left him in charge to Abu Thaleb the 
eldest of the Uncles, as to him that now was head of the house. 
By this Uncle, a just and rational man as everything betokens, 
Mahomet was brought up in the best Arab way. 

Mahomet, as he grew up, accompanied his Uncle on trading 
journeys and suchlike ; in his eighteenth year one finds him 
a fighter following his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most 
significant of all his journeys is one we find noted as of some 
years' earlier date : a journey to the Fairs of Syria. The young 
man here first came in contact with a quite foreign world, — 
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with one foreign element of endless moment to him : the Chris- 
tian Religion. I know not what to make of that '*Sergius, the 
Nestorian Monk," whom Abu Thaleb and he are said to have 
lodged with ; or how much any monk could have taught one 
still so young. Probably enough it is greatly exaggerated, this 
of the Nestorian Monk. Mahomet was only fourteen : had no 
language but his own : much in Syria must have been a strange 
unintelligible whirlpool to him* But the eyes of the lad were 
open ; glimpses of many things would doubtless be taken-in, and 
lie very enigmatic as yet, which were to ripen in a strange way 
into views, into beliefs and insights one day. These journeys 
to Syria were probably the beginning of much to Mahomet. 

One other circumstance we must not forget : that he had 
no school-learning; of the thing we call school-learning none at 
all. The art of writing was but just introduced into Arabia ; it 
seems to be the true opinion that Mahomet never could write ; 
Life in the Desert, with its experiences, was all his education. 
What of this infinite Universe he, from his dim place, with his 
own eyes and thoughts, could take in, so much and no more of 
it was he to know. Curious, if we will reflect on it, this of 
having no books. Except by what he could see for himself, or 
hear of by uncertain rumour of speech in the obscure Arabian 
Desert, he could know nothing. The wisdom that had been 
before him or at a distance from him in the world, was in a 
manner as good as not there for him. Of the great brother 
souls, flame-beacons through so many lands and times, no one 
directly communicates with this great soul. He is alone there, 
deep down in the bosom of the wilderness ; has to grow up so 
— alone with Nature and his own Thoughts. 

But, from an early age, he had been remarked as a thoughtful 
man. His companions named him "Al Amin, The Faithful." 
A man of truth and fidelity ; true in what he did, in what he 
spake and thought. They noted that he always meant some- 
thing. A man rather taciturn in speech ; silent when there 
was nothing to be said ; but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he 
did speak ; always throwing light on the matter. This is the 
only sort of speech worth speaking ! Through life we find him 
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to have been regarded as an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine 
man. A serious, sincere character ; yet amiable, cordial, com- 
panionable, jocose even ; — a good laugh in him withal : there 
are men whose laugh is as untrue as anything about them ; who 
cannot laugh. One hears of Mahomet's beauty : his fine saga- 
cious honest face, brown florid complexion, beaming black 
eyes; — I somehow like too that vein on the brow, which 
swelled-up black when he was in anger : like the " horseshoe 
vein" in Scott's Redgauntlet It was a kind of feature in the 
Hashem family, this black swelling vein in the brow ; Mahomet 
had it prominent, as would appear. A spontaneous, pas- 
sionate, yet just, true-meaning man ! Full of wild faculty, fire 
and light ; of wild worth, all uncultured ; working out his life- 
task in the depths of the Desert there. 

How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich Widow, as her 
Steward, and travelled in her business, again to the Fairs of 
Syria ; how he managed all, as one can well understand, with 
fidelity, adroitness ; how her gratitude, her regard for him grew : 
the story of their marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible 
one, as told us by the Arab authors. He was twenty-five ; she 
forty, though still beautiful. He seems to have lived in a most 
affectionate, peaceable, wholesome way with this wedded bene- 
factress ; loving her truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against 
the impostor theory, the fact that he lived in this entirely 
unexceptionable, entirely quiet and commonplace way, till the 
heat of his years was done. He was forty before he talked of 
any mission from Heaven. All his irregularities, real and sup- 
posed, date from after his fiftieth year, when the good Kadijah 
died. All his " ambition," seemingly, had been, hitherto, to 
live an honest life; his "fame," the mere good opinion of neigh- 
bours that knew him, had been sufficient hitherto. Not till he 
was already getting old, the prurient heat of his life all burnt 
out, and peace growing to be the chief thing this world could 
give him, did he start on the " career of ambition," and, belying 
all his past character and existence, set up as a wretched, 
empty charlatan to acquire what he could now no longer enjoy ! 
For my share, I have no faith whatever in that. 

(960) H 
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Ah no : this deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his 
beaming black eyes, and open social deep soul, had other 
thoughts in him than ambition. A silent great soul ; he was 
one of those who cannot but be in earnest ; whom Nature her- 
self has appointed to be sincere. While others walk in formulas 
and hearsays, contented enough to dwell there, this man could 
not screen himself in formulas ; he was alone with his own 
soul and the reality of things. The great Mystery of Exist- 
ence, as I said, glared-in upon him, with its terrors, with its 
splendours; no hearsays could hide that unspeakable fact, 
" Here am I ! " Such sincerity , as we named it, has in very 
truth something of divine. The word of such a man is a Voice 
direct from Nature's own heart. Men do and must listen to 
that as to nothing else ; all else is wind in comparison. From 
of old, a thousand thoughts, in his pilgrimings and wanderings, 
had been in this man : What am I ? What is this unfathom- 
able Thing I live in, which men name Universe 1 What is 
Life? What is Death? What am I to believe ? What am I 
to do ? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount Sinai, the 
stem sandy solitudes answered not. The great Heaven rolling 
silent overhead, with its blue-glancing stars, answered not 
There was no answer. The man's own soul, and what of God's- 
inspiration dwelt there, had to answer ! 

It is the thing which aU men have to ask themselves ; which 
we too have to ask, and answer. This wild man felt it to be 
of infinite moment ; all other things of no moment whatever in 
comparison. 



XXII. PROFIT AND LOSS MORALITY. 

" Utilitaa iusti prope mater et aequi." 

—Horace, Sat. i. 8. 98. 

[** It is idle to dismiss the question with Carlyle with the exclamation 
' a false man found a reli^on ? Why a false man cannot build a brick 
house ! * For my part I'a as soon go with Thackeray when he says, * a 
lie once set agoing, having the breath of life breathed into it by the 
father of lying, and ordered to run its diabolical little course, lives 
with a prodigioufl vitality. You say magna est Veritas et praevalebit. 
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Psha ! Great lies are as great as great truths, and prevail constantly 
and day after day.*" — Mahomet^ Buddha and Christ, Dr. Marcus 
Dods, p. 25.] 

A greater number of God's creatures believe in Mahomet^s 
word at this hour than in any other word whatever. Are we 
to suppose that it was a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, 
this which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived by 
and died by ? I, for my part, cannot form any such supposi- 
tion. I will believe most things sooner than that. One would 
be entirely at a loss what to think of this world at all, if 
quackery so grew and were sanctioned here. 

Alas, such theories are very lamentable. If we would attain 
to knowledge of anything in God*s true Creation, let us dis- 
believe them wholly ! They are the product of an Age of 
Scepticism ; they indicate the saddest spiritual paralysis, and 
mere death-life of the souls of men : more godless theory, I 
think, was never promulgated in this Earth. A false man 
found a religion ? Why, a false man cannot build a brick 
house ! If he do not know and follow truly the properties of 
mortar, burnt clay and what else he works in, it is no house 
that he makes, but a rubbish-heap. It will not stand for 
twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred-and-eighty millions; it 
will fall straightway. A man must conform himself to Nature's 
laws, be verily in communion with Nature and the truth of 
things, or Nature will answer him, No, not at all ! Speciosities 
are specious — ah me ! — a Cagliostro, many Cagliostros, pro- 
minent world-leaders, do prosper by their quackery, for a day. 
It is like a forged bank-note ; they get it passed out of their 
worthless hands : others, not they, have to smart for it. Nature 
bursts-up in fire flames, French Revolutions and such-like, pro- 
claiming with terrible veracity that forged notes are forged. 

But of a Great Man especially, of him I will venture to 
assert that it is incredible he should have been other than true. 
It seems to me the primary foundation of him, and of all that 
can lie in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, 
no man adequate to do anything, but is first of all in right 
earnest about it; what I call a sincere man. I should say 
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sincerUyy a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the first charac- 
teristic of all men in any way heroic. Not the sincerity that 
calls itself sincere ; ah no, that is a very poor matter indeed ; 
— a shallow braggart conscious sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit 
mainly. The Great Man's sincerity is of the kind he cannot 
speak of, is not conscious of: nay, I suppose, he is conscious 
rather of msincerity ; for what man can walk accurately by the 
law of truth for one day 1 No, the Great Man does not boast 
himself sincere, far from that ; perhaps does not ask himself if 
he is so : I would say rather, his sincerity does not depend on 
himself; he cannot help being sincere! The great Fact of 
Existence is great to him. Fly as he will, he cannot get out of 
the awful presence of this Reality. His mind is so made ; he 
is great by that, first of all. Fearful and wonderful, real as 
Life, real as Death, is this Universe to him. Though all men 
should forget its truth, and walk in a vain show, he cannot. 
At all moments the Flame-image glares-in upon him ; undeni- 
able, there, there ! — I wish you to take this as my primary 
definition of a Great Man. A little man may have this, it is 
competent to all men that God has made : but a Great Man 
cannot be without it. 

What is the chief end of man here below ? Mahomet has 
answered this question, in a way that might put some of i^ to 
shame ! He does not, like a Bentham, a Paley, take Right 
and Wrong, and calculate the profit and loss, ultimate pleasure 
of the one and of the other ; and summing all up by addition 
and subtraction into a net result, ask you. Whether on the 
whole the Right does not preponderate considerably 1 No ; it 
is not better to do the one than the other ; the one is to the 
other as life is to death, — as Heaven is to Hell. The one must 
in nowise be done, the other in nowise left undone. You shall 
not measure them ; they are incommensurable : the one is 
death eternal to a man, the other is life eternal Benthamee 
Utility, virtue by Profit and Loss ; reducing this God's-world 
to a dead brute Steam-engine, the infinite celestial Soul of Man 
to a kind of Hay-balance for weighing hay and thistles on, 
pleasures and pains on : — if you ask me which gives, Mahomet 
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or they, the beggarlier and falser view of Man and his Destinies 
in this Universe, I will answer, It is not Mahomet ! 

On the whole, we will repeat that this Eeligion of Mahomet's 
is a kind of Christianity; has a genuine element of what is 
spiritually highest looking through it, not to be hidden by all 
its imperfections. The Scandinavian God Wish, the god of all 
rude men, — this has been enlarged into a Heaven by Mahomet ; 
but a Heaven sjonbolical of sacred Duty, and to be earned by 
faith and welldoing, by valiant action, and a divine patience 
which is still more valiant. It is Scandinavian Paganism, and 
a truly celestial element superadded to that. Gall it not false ; 
look not at the falsehood of it, look at the truth of it. For 
these twelve centuries, it has been the religion and life-guidance 
of the fifth part of the whole kindred of Mankind. Above all 
things it has been a religion heartily believed. These Arabs 
believe their religion, and try to live by it ! No Ghristians, 
since the early ages, or only perhaps the English Puritans in 
modem times, have ever stood by their Faith as the Moslem 
do by theirs, — believing it wholly, fronting Time with it, and 
Eternity with it. This night the watchman on the streets of 
Gairo when he cries, " Who goes 1 " will hear from the passenger, 
along with his answer, " There is no God but God." Allah 
(Mar, Islam, sounds through the souls, and whole daily exist- 
ence, of these dusky millions. Zealous missionaries preach it 
abroad among Malays, black Papuans, brutal Idolaters ; — dis- 
placing what is worse, nothing that is better or good. 

To the Arab Nation it was as a birth from darkness into 
light ; Arabia first became alive by means of it. A poor shep- 
herd people, roaming unnoticed in its deserts since the creation 
of the world : a Hero-Prophet was sent down to them with a 
word they could believe : see, the unnoticed becomes world- 
notable, the small has grown world-great ; within one century 
afterwards, Arabia is at Grenada on his hand, at Delhi on that ; 
— glancing in valour and splendour and the light of genius, 
Arabia shines through long ages over a great section of the 
world. Belief is great, life-giving. The history of a Nation 
becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, so soon as it believes. 
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These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that one century, — is it 
not as if a spark had fallen, one spark, on a world of what 
seemed black, unnoticeable sand ; but lo, the sand proves ex- 
plosive powder, blazes heaven«-high from Delhi to Grenada 1 I 
said, the Great Man was always as lightning out of heaven ; 
the rest of men waited for him like fuel, and then they too 
would flame. 



XXm. DANTE. 



" Ubi saeva indignatio 
Cor ulterius lacerare nequit.** 

— Epiteph of Swift in St. Ffttrick's GathedxiO, Dublin. 

[Dean Church's Essay (Macmillan & Co.) yet remains by far the best 
utterance on this subject, while Macaulay's youthful sketch Principal 
Italian Writers, No. 1, Dante (1824), has not yet lost its value. Cary's 
translation is accessible to all in cheap reprints, and the references 
of the text will be therein found as follows — Plutus {ffell, viL 1-15), 
Brunetto Latini (Hell, xv. 25), Farinata and Cavalcante {Hell, x. 30-60).] 

I said, Dante's Poem was a Song : it is Tieck who calls it a 
^* mystic unfathomable Song ; " and such is hterally the char- 
acter of it Coleridge remarks very pertinently somewhere, 
that wherever you find a sentence musically worded, of true 
rhythm and melody in the words, there is something dee*^ and 
good in the meaning too. For body and soul, word and idea, 
go strangely together here as everywhere. Song: we said 
before, it was the Heroic of Speech 1 All old Poems, Homer's 
and the rest, are authentically Songs. I would say, in strict- 
ness, that all right Poems are ; that whatsoever is not sung is 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into jingling 
lines,— to the great injury of the grammar, to the great grief 
of the reader, for most part 1 What we want to get at is the 
thought the man had, if he had any : why should he twist it 
into jingle, if he could speak it out plainly? It is only when 
the heart of him is rapt into true passion of melody, and the 
very tones of him, according to Coleridge's remark, become 
musical by the greatness, depth and music of his thoughts, 
that we can give him right to rhyme and sing ; that we call 
him a Poet, and listen to him as the Heroic of Speakers, — 
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whose speech is Song. Pretenders to this are many ; and to 
an earnest reader, I doubt, it is for most part a very melan- 
choly, not to say an insupportable business, that of reading 
rhyme 1 Ehyme that had no inward necessity to be rhymed ; 
— it ought to have told us plainly, without any jingle, what it 
was aiming at. I would advise all men who ccm speak their 
thought, not to sing it ; to understand that, in a serious time, 
among serious men, there is no vocation in them for singing 
it. Precisely as we love the true song, and are charmed by it 
as by something divine, so shall we hate the false song, and 
account it a mere wooden noise, a thing hollow, superfluous, 
altogether an insincere and offensive thing. 

Perhaps one would say, intensity, with the much that 
depends on it, is the prevailing character of Dante's genius, 
Dante does not come before us as a large catholic mind; rather 
as a narrow, and even sectarian mind : it is partly the fruit of 
his age and position, but partly too of his own nature. His 
greatness has, in all senses, concentred itself into fiery em- 
phasis and depth. He is world-great not because he is world- 
wide, but because he is world-deep. Through all objects he 
pierces as it were down into the heart of Being. I know 
nothing so intense as Dante. Consider, for example, to begin 
with the outermost development of his intensity, consider how 
he paints. He has a great power of vision ; seizes the very 
type of a thing ; presents that and nothing more. You re- 
member that first view he gets of the Hall of Dite ; red pin- 
nacle, redhot cone of iron glowing through the dim immensity 
of gloom ; — so vivid, so distinct, visible, at once and forever ! 
It is as an emblem of the whole genius of Dante. There is a 
brevity, an abrupt decision in him : Tacitus is not briefer, 
more condensed ; and then in Dante it seems a natural con- 
densation, spontaneous to the man. One smiting word ; and 
then there is silence, nothing more said. His silence is more 
eloquent than words. It is strange with what a sharp decisive 
grace he snatches the true likeness of a matter ; cuts into the 
matter as with a pen of fire. Plutus, the blustering giant, 
collapses at Virgil's rebuke ; it is " as the sails sink, the mast 
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being Buddenly broken." Or that poor Bmnetto Latini, with 
the cotto espetto, " face haked^^ parched brown and lean \ and 
the " fiery snow " that falls on them there, a "fiery snow with- 
out wind," slow, deliberate, never-ending! Or the lids of 
those Tombs : square sarcophaguses, in that silent dim-burning 
Hall each with its Soul in torment ; the lids laid open there ; 
they are to be shut at the Day of Judgment, through Eternity. 
And how Farinata rises ; and how Cavalcante falls — at hearing 
of his Son, and the past tense "/«« " ! The very movements 
in Dante have something brief; swifb, decisive, almost military. 
It is of the inmost essence of his genius this sort of painting. 
The fiery, swift Italian nature of the man, so silent, passionate, 
with its quick abrupt movements, its silent " pale rages," speaks 
itself in these things. 

The uses of this Dante ] We will not say much about his 
'^uses.'' A human soul who has once got into that primal 
element of Bong^ and sung-forth fitly somewhat therefrom, has 
worked in the depths of our existence ; feeding through long 
times the \\i&-roots of all excellent human things whatsoever, — 
in a way that "utilities" will not succeed well in calculating! 
We will not estimate the Sun by the quantity of gas-light it 
saves us ; Dante shall be invaluable, or of no value. One 
remark I may make : the contrast in this respect between 
the Hero-Poet and the Hero-Prophet. In a hundred years, 
Mahomet, as we saw, had his Arabians at Grenada and at 
Delhi; Dante's Italians seem to be yet very much where they 
were. Shall we say, then, Dante's effect on the world was 
small in comparison? Not so : his arena is far more restricted; 
but also it is far nobler, clearer ; — perhaps not less but more 
important. Mahomet speaks to great masses of men, in the 
course dialect adapted to such; a dialect filled with incon- 
sistencies, crudities, follies : on the great masses alone can he 
act, and there with good and with evil strangely blended. 
Dante speaks to the noble, the pure and great, in all times 
and places. Neither does he grow obisolete, as the other does. 
Dante burns as a pure star, fixed there in the firmament, at 
which the great and the high of all ages kindle themselves : he 
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is the possession of all the chosen of the world for uncounted 
time. Dante, one calculates, may long survive Mahomet. In 
this way the balance may be made straight again. 

But, at any rate, it is not by what is called their effect on 
the world by what we can judge of their effect there, that a 
man and his work are measured. Effect? Influence? Utility? 
Let a man do his work ; the fruit of it is the care of Another 
than he. It will grow its own fruit ; and whether embodied 
in Caliph Thrones and Arabian Conquests, so that it " fills all 
Morning and Evening Newspapers," and all Histories, which 
are a kind of distilled Newspapers ; or not embodied so at all ; 
— what matters that ; That is not the real fruit of it ! The 
Arabian Caliph, in so far only as he did something, was some- 
thing. If the great Cause of Man, and Man's work in God's 
Earth, got no furtherance from the Arabian Caliph, then no 
matter how many scimetars he drew, how many gold piasters 
pocketed, and what uproar and blaring he made in this world, 
— he was but a loud-sounding inanity and futility ; at bottom, 
he was not at all. Let us honour the great empire of SUence, 
once more ! The boundless treasury which we do not jingle 
in our pockets, or count up and present before men ! It is 
perhaps, of all things, the usefuUest for each of us to do, in 
these loud times. 

As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world to em- 
body musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, the Eeligion 
of our Modem Europe, its Inner Life ; so Shakspeare, we 
may say, embodies for us the Outer Life of our Europe, as 
developed then, its chivalries, courtesies, humours, ambitions, 
what practical way of thinking, acting, looking, at the world, 
men then had. As in Homer we may still construe Old 
Greece ; so in Shakspeare and Dante, after thousands of years, 
what our modem Europe was, in Faith and in Practice, will 
still be legible. Dante has given us the Faith or soul ; Shak- 
speare, in a not less noble way, has given us the Practice or 
body. This latter also we were to have : a man was sent for 
it, the man Shakspeare. Just when that chivalry way of life 
had reached its last finish, and was on the point of breaking 
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down into bIow or swift dissolution, as we now see it every- 
where, this other sovereign Poet, with his seeing eye, with 
his perennial singing voice, was sent to take note of it, to 
give long-enduring record of it. Two fit men : Dante, deep, 
fierce as the central fire of the world; Shakspeare, wide, 
placid, far-seeiug, as the Sud, the upper light of the world. 
Italy produced the one world-voice; we English had the 
honour of producing the other. 



XXIV. SHAKSPEARE. 



-hio et mare transit 



Et longum noto scriptori prorogat aevum." 

— Horace, A, P. 845. 

[On Shakspeare, as the bond of unity for all English-speaking people, 
Furnivall {Leopold Shahq)ere, p. cxvi.) remarks:— "As we track his 
work from the lightness and fun of its rise through the fairy fancy, the 
whirlwind of passion in his Tragedies, and then to the lovely sunset of 
his latest plays, what can we do but bless his name, and be thankful 
that he came to be a delight, a lift and strength, to us and our children's 
children for all time? — a bond that shall last for ever between all 
English-speaking, English-reading men, the members of that great 
Teutonic brotherhood which shall yet long lead the world in the fight 
for freedom and for truth."] 

Of this Shakspeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one some- 
times hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right 
one ; I think the best judgment not of this country only, but 
of Europe at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, That 
Shakspeare is the chief of all Poets hitherto; the greatest 
intellect who, in our recorded world, has left record of him- 
self in the way of Literature. On the whole, I know not 
such a power of vision, such a faculty of thought, if we take all 
the characters of it, in any other man. Such a calmness of 
depth ; placid joyous strength ; all things imaged in that great 
soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil unfathomable 
sea ! It has been said that in the constructing of Shakspeare's 
Dramas there is, apart from all other " faculties " as they are 
called, an understanding manifested, equiJ to that in Bacon's 
Namim Organum. That is true; and it is not a truth that 
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strikes every one. It would become more apparent if we tried, 
any of us for himself, how, out of Shakspeare's dramatic 
materials, we could fashion such a result 1 The built house 
seems all so fit, — everyway as it should be, as if it came there 
by its own law and the nature of things, — we forget the rude 
disorderly quarry it was shaped from. The very perfection of 
the house, as if Nature herself had made it, hides the builder's 
merit. Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we may call 
Shakspeare in this: he discerns, knows as by instinct, what 
condition he works under, what his materials are, what his own 
force and its relation to them ia. It is not a transitory glance 
of insight that will suffice 3 it is deliberate illumination of the 
whole matter; it is a calmly seeing eye; a great intellect, in 
short How a man, of some wide thing that he has witnessed, 
will construct a narrative, what kind of picture and delineation 
he will give of it, — is the best measure you could get of 
what intellect is in the man. Which circumstance is vital and 
shall stand prominent; which unessential, fit to be suppressed; 
where is the true beginning^ the true sequence and ending? 
To find out this you task the whole force of insight that is in 
the man. He must understand the thing; according to the 
depth of his understanding, will the fitness of his answer be. 
You will try him so. Does like join itself to like ; does the 
spirit of method stir in that confusion, so that its embroilment 
becomes order? Can the man say, Fiat liix, Let there be light; 
and out of chaos make a world ? Precisely as there is light in 
himself, will he accomplish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I called Portrait- 
painting, delineating of men and things, especially of men, that 
Shakspeare is great. All the greatness of the man comes out 
decisively here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm creative 
persi)icacity of Shakspeare. The things he looks at reveals not 
this or that face of it, but its inmost heart, and generic secret : 
it dissolves itself as in light before him, so that he discerns the 
perfect structure of it. Creative, we said : poetic creation, what 
is this too but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word tliat will 
describe the thing, follows of itself from such clear intense sight 
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of the thing. And is not Shakspeare's morality^ his valour, can- 
dour, tolerance, truthfulness ; his whole victorious strength and 
greatness, which can triumph over such obstructions, visible 
there too ? Great as the world ! No twisted^ poor convex-con- 
cave mirror, reflecting all objects with its own convexities and 
concavities ; a perfectly levd mirror ; — that is to say withal, if 
we will understand it, a man justly related to all things and 
men, a good man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great 
soul takes-in all kinds of men and objects, a Falstafif, an Othello, 
a Juliet, a Coriolanus ; sets them all forth to us in their round 
completeness ; loving, just, the equal brother of all. Novum 
Organurriy and all the intellect you will find in Bacon, is of a 
quite secondary order; earthy, material, poor in comparison 
with this. Among modern men, one finds, in strictness, almost 
nothing of the same rank. Groethe alone, since the days of 
Shakspeare, reminds me of it. Of him too you say that he saw 
the object : you may say what he himself says of Skakspeare : 
** His characters are like watches with dial-plates of transparent 
crystal ; they show you the hour like others, and the inward 
mechanism also is all visible." 

Well : this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, who rose to 
be Manager of a Playhouse, so that he could live without 
begging; whom the Earl of Southampton cast some kind 
glances on; whom Sir Thomas Lucy, many thanks to him, 
was for sending to the Treadmill ! We did not account him a 
god, like Odin, while he dwelt with us ; — on which point there 
were much to be said. But I will say rather, or repeat : In 
spite of the sad state Hero-worship now lies in, consider what 
this Shakspeare has actually become among us. Which 
Englishman we ever made, in this land of ours, which million 
of Englishmen, would we not give-up rather than the Stratford 
Peasant ? There is no regiment of highest Dignitaries that 
we would sell him for. He is the grandest thing we have yet 
done. For our honour among foreign nations, as an ornament 
to our English Household, what item is there that we would 
not surrender rather than him? Consider now, if they 
asked us, Will you give-up your Indian Empire or your 
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Shakspeare, you English ; never have had any Indian Empire 
or never have had any Shakspeare ! Really it were a grave 
question. Official persons would answer doubtless in official 
language; but we, for our part too, should not we be forced to 
answer : Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire ; we cannot do 
without Shakspeare! Indian Empire will go, at any rate, some 
day; but this Shakspeare does not go, he lasts forever with 
us ; we cannot give-up our Shakspeare ! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering him merely 
as a real, marketable, tangibly-useful possession. England, 
before long, this Island of ours, will hold but a small fraction 
of the English ; in America, in New Holland, east and west to 
the very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering great 
spaces of the Globe. And now, what is it that can keep all 
these together into virtually one Nation, so that they do not 
fall-out and fight, but live at peace, in brotherlike intercourse, 
helping one another? This is justly regarded as the greatest 
practical problem, the thing all manner of sovereignties and 
governments are here to accomplish : what is it that will 
accomplish this ? Acts of Parliament, administrative prime- 
ministers cannot. America is parted from us, so far as Parlia- 
ment could part it. Call it not fantastic, for there is much 
reality in it : Here, I say, is an English King, whom no time 
or chance. Parliament or combination of Parliaments can 
dethrone ! This King Shakspeare, does not he shine, in 
crowned sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet 
strongest of rallying-signs ; mdestructible ; really more valu- 
able in that point of view than any other means or appliance 
whatsoever ? We can fancy him as radiant alofb over all the 
Nations of Englishmen, a thousand years hence. From Para- 
matta, from New York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish- 
Constable soever, English men and women are, they will say to 
one another : "Yes, this Shakspeare is ours; we produced him, 
we speak and think by him ; we are of one blood and kind 
with him." The most common-sense politician, too, if he 
pleases, may think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that it get an 
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articulate voice ; that it produce a man who will speak-forth 
melodiously what the heart of it means ! Italy, for example, 
poor Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appearing 
in any protocol or treaty as a unity at all ; yet the noble Italy 
is actually one : Italy produced its Dante ; Italy can speak ! 
The Czar of all the Eussias, he is strong, with so many bayonets, 
Cossacks and cannons ; and does a great feat in keeping such 
a tract of Earth politically together; but he cannot yet speak. 
Something great in him, but it is a dumb greatness. He has 
had no voice of genius, to be heard of all men and times. He 
must learn to speak. He is a great dumb monster hitherto. 
His cannons and Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, 
while that Dante's voice is still audible^ The nation that has a 
Dante is bound together as no dumb Eussia can be. — We must 
here end what we had to say of the Hero-Poet 
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** lustuxn et tenacem propositi virum 

Non voltus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida." 

—Horace, (Mm, ill. 3. 1. 

[A useful little book on the Reformation Period is Seebohm's Era of 
ihti Protestant JievoltUion (Longmans & Co., 1877). The great work of 
Dr. Merle D'Aubigne is too well known to need even the tribute of a 
passing reference, but two finely- written papers by Froude on Erasmus 
and Luther in his Short Studies on Great Subjects will be found attrac- 
tive and stimulating. For the ** wars, contentions and disunion, down 
to our own day," reference may be made to the Peasants' War (1525), 
Thirty Years* War (IG18-48), Puritan Revolution (1603-1660), and the 
French Revolution (1789-96).] 

The Diet of Worms, Luther's appearance there on the 17th of 
April 1521, may be considered as the greatest scene in Modern 
European History ; the point, indeed, from which the whole 
subsequent history of civilisation takes it rise. After multi- 
plied negotiations, disputations, it had come to this. The 
young Emperor Charles Fifth, with all the Princes of 
Germany, Papal nuncios, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, 
are assembled there : Luther is to appear and answer for 
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himself, whether he will recant or not. The world's pomp 
and power sits there on this hand : on that, stands-up for 
God's Truth, one man, the poor miner Hans Luther's Son. 
Friends had reminded him of Huss, advised him not to go; 
lie would not be advised. A large company of friends rode- 
out to meet him, with still more earnest warnings; he 
answered, "Were there as many Devils in Worms as there 
are roof-tiles, I would on." The people on the morrow, as 
he went to the Hall of the Diet, crowded the windows and 
housetops, some of them calling out to him, in solemn words, 
not to recant : " Whosoever denieth me before men ! " they 
cried to him, — as in a kind of solemn petition and adjuration. 
Was it not in reality our petition too, the petition of the 
whole world, lying in dark bondage of soul, paralysed under 
a black spectral Nightmare and triple-hatted Chimera, calling 
itself Father in God, and what not : " Free us ; it rests with 
thee ; desert us not ! " 

Luther did not desert us. His speech, of two hours, dis- 
tinguished itself by its respectful, wise and honest tone; 
submissive to whatsoever could lawfully claim submission, not 
submissive to any more than that. His writings, he said, 
were partly his own, partly derived from the Word of God. 
As to what was his own, human infirmity entered into it; 
unguarded anger, blindness, many things doubtless which it 
were a blessing for him could he abolish altogether. But as 
to what stood on sound truth and the Word of God, he could 
not recant it. How could he 1 " Confute me," he concluded, 
" by proofs of Scripture, or else by plain just arguments : I 
cannot recant otherwise. For it is neither safe nor prudent 
to do aught against conscience. Here stand I ; I can do no 
other : God assist me ! " — It is, as we say, the greatest 
moment in the Modem History of Men. English Puritanism, 
England and its Parliaments, Americas, and vast work these 
two centuries; French Revolution, Europe and its work 
everywhere at present : the germ of it all lay there : had 
Luther in that moment done other, it had all been otherwise ! 
The European World was asking him : Am I to sink ever 
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lower into falsehood, stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed 
dealh; or, with whatever paroxysm, to cast the fa]seh<x)ds 
ont of me, and be cured and live 1 — 

Great wars, contentions and disunion followed out of this 
Beformation; which last down to our day, and are yet far 
from ended. Great talk and crimination has been made about 
these. They are lamentable, undeniable ; but after all, what 
has Luther or his cause to do with them 1 It seems strange 
reasoning to charge the Reformation with all this. When 
Hercules turned the purifying river into King Augeas's stables, 
I have no doubt the confusion that resulted was considerable 
all around : but I think it was not Hercules's blame ; it was 
some other's blame ! The Reformation might bring what 
results it liked when it came, but the Reformation simply could 
not help coming. To all Popes and Popes' advocates, expos- 
tulating, lamenting and accusing, the answer of the world is : 
Once for all, your Popehood has become untrue. No matter 
how good it was, how good you say it is, we cannot believe it; 
the light of our whole mind, given us to walk-by from Heaven 
above^ finds it henceforth a thing unbelievable. We will not 
believe it, we will not try to believe it, — we dare not ! The 
thing is untrue; we were traitors against the Giver of all 
Truth, if we durst pretend to think it true. Away with it ; 
let whatsoever likes come in the place of it : with it we can 
have no farther trade I — Luther and his Protestantism is not 
responsible for wars ; the false Simulacra that forced him to 
protest, they are responsible. Luther did what every man 
that God has made has not only the right, but lies under the 
sacred duty, to do : answered a Falsehood when it questioned 
him. Dost thou believe me ? — No ! — At what cost soever, 
without counting of costs, this thing behoved to be done. 
Union, organisation spiritual and material, a far nobler than 
any Popedom or Feudalism in their truest days, I never doubt, 
is coming for the world ; sure to come. But on Fact alone, 
not on Semblance and Simulacrum, will it be able either to 
come, or to stand when come. With union grounded on 
falsehood, and ordering us to speak and act lies, we will not 
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have anything to do. Peace 1 A brutal lethargy is peaceable, 
the noisome grave is peaceable. We hope for a living peace, 
not a dead one ! 

And yet, in prizing justly the indispensable blessings of 
the New, let us not be unjust to the Old. The Old was true, 
if it no longer is. In Dante's days it needed no sophistry, 
self-blinding or other dishonesty, to get itself reckoned true. 
It was good then ; nay there is in the soul of it a deathless 
good. The cry of " No Popery " is foolish enough in these 
days. The speculation that Popery is on the increase, building 
new chapels and so forth, may pass for one of the idlest ever 
started. Very curious : to count-up a few Popish chapels, 
listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings, — to much dull- 
droning drowsy inanity that still calls itself Protestant, and 
say : See Protestantism is dead ; Popeism is more alive than 
it, will be alive after it! — Drowsy inanities, not a few, that call 
themselves Protestant are dead; but Protestantism has not died 
yet, that I hear of! Protestantism, if we will look, has in 
these days produced its Goethe, its Napoleon ; German Liter- 
ature and the French Eevolution ; rather considerable signs of 
life! Nay, at bottom, what else is alive 6t*/ Protestantism? 
The life of most else that one meets is a galvanic one merely, 
— not a pleasant, not a lasting sort of life ! 



XXVI. JOHN KNOX. 

" Si mouumentum requiris, circumspice." 

[No treatment of Knox (for whose relationship to Carlyle see Intro- 
dtiction) coulil be complete without a reference to the exhaustive Life by 
l)r. M*Crie, and the same writer's trenchant attack on Sir Walter Scott's 
misrepresentations of the Covenanters in Old Mortality, The colourless 
narratives of Robertson and Tytler, the source of much watery apologetics 
upon Queen Mary, have been long superseded by Burton s History of 
Scotlaiid, Sir Walter Scott ( Todea of a Grandfather , ch. xxix. -xxxii. ) 
will give a good outline. He attributes the remark here given to Morton 
to the Tutor of Glamis.] 

It seems to me hard measure that this Scottish man, now 
after three-hundred years, should have to plead like a culprit 

(960) I 
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before the world ; intrinsically for having been, in such way as 
it was then possible to be, the bravest of all Scotchmen ! Had 
he been a poor Half-and-half, he could have crouched into the 
comer, like so many others ; Scotland had not been delivered ; 
and Knox had been without blame. He is the one Scotchman 
to whom, of all others, his country and the world owe a debt. 
He has to plead that Scotland would forgive him for having 
been worth to it any million "unblamable" Scotchmen that 
need no forgiveness I He bared his breast to the battle ; had 
to row in French galleys, wander forlorn in exile, in clouds 
and storms ; was censured, shot-at through his windows ; had 
a right sore fighting-life : if this world were his place of recom- 
pense, he had made but a bad venture of it. I cannot apologise 
for Knox. To him it is very indifferent, these two-hundred- 
and-fifty years or more, what men say of him. But we, having 
got above ail those details of his battle, and living now in clear- 
ness on the fruits of his victory, we, for our own sake, ought to 
look through the rumours and controversies enveloping the 
man, into the man himself. 

For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his 
Nation was not of his seeking ; Knox had lived forty years 
quietly obscure, before he became conspicuous. .He was the 
son of poor parents ; had got a college education ; become a 
Priest ; adopted the Reformation, and seemed well content to 
guide his own steps by the light of it, nowise unduly intruding 
it on others. He had lived as Tutor in gentlemen's families ; 
preaching when any body of persons wished to hear his doc- 
trine : resolute he to walk by the truth and speak the truth 
when called to do it ; not ambitious of more ; not fancying 
himself capable of more. In this entirely obscure way he had 
reached the age of forty ; was with the small body of Reformers 
who were standing siege in St. Andrew's Castle, — when one 
day in their chapel, the Preacher after finishing his exhorta- 
tion to these fighters in the forlorn hope, said suddenly, That 
there ought to be other speakers, that all men who had a 
priest's heart and gift in them ought now to speak ; — which 
gifts and heart one of their own number, John Knox the name 
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of him, had : Had he not ? said the Preacher, appealing to all 
the audience : what then is his duty 1 The people answered 
affirmatively ; it was a criminal forsaking of his post, if such a 
man held the word that was in him silent. Poor Knox was 
obliged to stand-up ; he attempted to reply ; he could say no 
word ; — ^burst into a flood of tears, and ran out. It is worth 
remembering, that scene. He was in grievous trouble for some 
days. He felt what a small faculty was his for this great 
work. He felt what a baptism he was called to be baptised 
withal. He " burst into tears." 

Our primary characteristic of a Hero, that he is sincere, 
applies emphatically to Knox. It is not denied anywhere that 
this, whatever might be his other qualities or faults, is among 
the truest of men. With a singular instinct he holds to the 
truth and fact; the truth alone is there for him, the rest a 
mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. However feeble, for- 
lorn the reality may seem, on that and that only can he take 
his stand. In the Galleys of the Eiver Loire, whither Knox 
and the others, after their Castle of St. Andrew's was taken, 
had been sent as Galley-slaves, — some officer or priest, one day, 
presented them an Image of the Virgin Mother, requiring 
that they, the blasphemous heretics, should do it reverence. 
Mother] Mother of God ? said Knox, when the turn came to 
him : This is no Mother of God : this is " a pented hredd" — a 
piece of wood, I tell you, with paint on it 1 She is fitter for 
swimming, I think, than for being worshipped, added Knox; 
and flung the thing into the river. It was not very cheap 
jesting there : but come of it what might, this thing to Knox 
was and must continue nothing other than the real truth ; it 
was a pented bredd : worship it he would not. 

Knox's conduct to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he used to 
make in her own palace, to reprove her there, have been much 
commented upon. Such cruelty, such coarseness fills us with 
indignation. On reading the actual narrative of the business, 
what Knox said and what Knox meant, I must say one's tragic 
feeling is rather disappointed. They are not so coarse, these 
speeches ; they seem to me about as fine as the circumstances 
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would permit ! Knox was not there to do the courtier j he 
came on another errand. Whoever, reading these colloquies 
of his with the Queen, thinks they are vulgar insolences of a 
plebeian priest to a delicate high lady, mistakes the purport 
and essence of them altogether. It was unfortunately not 
possible to be polite with the Queen of Scotland, unless one 
proved untnie to the Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man 
who did not wish to see the land of his birth made a hunting- 
field for intriguing ambitious Guises, and the Cause of God 
trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas, and the DeviPs 
Cause, had no method of making himself agreeable ! "Better 
that women weep," said Morton, " than that bearded men be 
forced to weep." Knox was the constitutional opposition- 
party in Scotland : the Nobles of the country, called by their 
station to take that post, were not found in it ; Knox had to 
go, or no one. The hapless Queen ; — but the still more hapless 
Country, if she were made happy ! Mary herself was not with- 
out sharpness enough, among her other qualities : " Who are 
you," said she once, " that presume to school the nobles and 
sovereign of this realm 1" — "Madam, a subject bom within 
the same," answered he. Reasonably answered ! If the 
"subject" have truth to speak, it is not the "subject^s" 
footing that will fail him here. — 

We blame Knox for his intolerance! Well, surely it is 
good that each of us be as tolerant as possible. Yet, at 
bottom, after all the talk there is and has been about it, what 
is tolerance ? Tolerance has to tolerate the inessential ; and 
to see well what that is. Tolerance has to be noble, measured, 
just in its very wrath, when it can tolerate no longer. But, 
on the whole, we are not altogether here to tolerate ! We are 
here to resist, to control and vanquish withal. We do not 
"tolerate" Falsehoods, Thieveries, Iniquities, when they fasten 
on us ; we say to them. Thou art false, thou art not tolerable ! 
We are here to extinguish Falsehoods, and put an end to them, 
in some wise way ! I will not quarrel so much with the way ; 
the doing of the thing is our great concern. In this sense 
Knox was, full surely, intolerant. 
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A man sent to row in French Galleys, and suchlike, for 
teaching the Truth in his own land, cannot always be in the 
mildest humour ! I am not prepared to say that Knox had a 
soft temper ; nor do I know that he had what we call an ill 
temper. An ill nature he decidedly had not. Kind honest 
affections dwelt in the much-enduring, hard-worn, ever-battling 
man. That he could rebuke Queens, and had such weight 
among those proud turbulent Nobles, proud enough whatever 
else they were; and could maintain to the end a kind of 
virtual Presidency and Sovereignty in that wild realm, he who 
was only " a subject bom within the same : " this of itself will 
prove to us that he was found, close at hand, to be no mean 
acrid man; but at heart a healthful, strong, sagacious man. 
Such alone can bear rule in that kind. They blame him for 
pulling-down cathedrals, and so forth, as if he were a seditious 
rioting demagogue : precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact, 
in regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine! 
Knox wanted no pulling-down of stone edifices; he wanted 
leprosy and darkness to be thrown out of the lives of men. 
Tumult was not his element; it was the tragic feature of 
his life that he was forced to dwell so much in that. Every 
such man is the bom enemy of Disorder ; hates to be in it : but 
what then ? Smooth Falsehood is not Order ; it is the general 
sumtotal of /disorder. Order is Truth, — each thing standing on 
the basis that belongs to it: Order and Falsehood cannot 
subsist together. 

Withal, unexpectedly enough, this Knox has a vein of drol- 
lery in him ; which I like much, in combination with his other 
qualities. He has a true eye for the ridiculous. His History, 
with its rough earnestness, is curiously enlivened with this. 
When the two Prelates, entering Glasgow Cathedral, quarrel 
about precedence; march rapidly up, take to hustling one 
another, twitching one another's rochets, and at last flourishing 
their crosiers like quarter-staves, it is a great sight for him 
everyway ! Not mockery, scorn, bitterness alone : though 
there is enough of that too. But a true, loving, illuminating 
laugh mounts-up over the earnest visage ; not a loud laugh ; 
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you would say, a laugh in the eyes most of all. An honest- 
hearted, brotherly man ; brother to the high, brother also to 
the low ; sincere in his sympathy with both. He had his pipe 
of Bourdeaux too, we find, in that old Edinburgh house of his ; 
a cheery social man, with faces that loved him ! They go far 
wrong who think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, shriek- 
ing fanatic. Not at all : he is one of the solidest of men. 
Practical, cautious, hopeful, patient ; a most shrewd, observing, 
quietly discerning man. In fact, he has very much the type 
of character we assign to the Scotch at present: a certain 
sardonic taciturnity is in him ; insight enough ^ and a stouter 
heart than he himself knows of. He has the power of holding 
his peace over many things which do not vitally concern him, 
— " They 1 what are they ? " But the thing which does 
vitally concern him, that thing he will speak of; and in a tone 
the whole world shall be made to hear : all the more emphatic 
for his long silence. 

This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man ! — He 
had a sore fight of an existence, wrestling with Popes and 
Pri-ncipalities ; in defeat, contention, life-long struggle ; rowing 
as a galley-slave, wandering as an exile. A sore fight : but he 
won it. " Have you hope 1 " they asked him in his last 
moment, when he could no longer speak. He lifted his 
finger, "pointed upwards with his finger," and so died. 
Honour to him ! His works have not died. The letter of his 
work dies, as of all men's ; but the spirit of it never. 



XXVn. DR. JOHNSON. 

*' Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi." — Juvenal, iii 164. 

[** Since his death, the popularity of his works has greatly dimin- 
ished. His Dictionary has been altered by Editors till it scarcely can 
be called his. The fame even of Rasselas has grown dim. But though 
the celebrity of his writings may have declined, the celebrity of the 
writer, strange to say, is as great as ever. Boswell's has done for him 
more than the best of his own books could do. The old philosopher is 
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still among us in the brown coat with the metal buttons, and the shirt 
which ought to be at the wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his head, 
drumming with his fingers and swallowing his tea in oceans. No 
human being who has been more than seventy years in the grave is so 
well known to us." — Macaulay, ''Samuel Johnson," Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1856.] 

As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by 
nature, one of our great English souls. A strong and noble 
man ; so much left undeveloped in him to the last : in a 
kindlier element what might he not have been, — Poet, Priest, 
sovereign Ruler ! On the whole, a man must not complain of 
his "element," of his " time," or the like ; it is thriftless work 
doing so. His time is bad : well then, he is there to make it 
better 1 — Johnson's youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very 
miserable. Indeed, it does not seem possible that, in any 
the favourablest outward circumstances, Johnson's life could 
have been other than a painful one. The world might have 
had more of profitable work out of him, or less ; but his effort 
against the world's work could never have been a light one. 
Nature, in return for his nobleness, had said to him, Live in 
an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, perhaps the sorrow and 
the nobleness were intimately and even inseparably connected 
with each other. At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
girt with continual hypochondria, physical and spiritual pain. 
Like a Hercules with the burning Nessus'-shirt on him, which 
shoots in on him dull incurable misery : the Nessus'-shirt not 
to be stript-off, which is his own Natural skin ! In this 
manner he had to live. Figure him there, with his scrofulous 
diseases, with his great greedy heart, and unspeakable chaos 
of thoughts; stalkin g mournful as a stranger in this Eart h ; 
eage rly devouring wha t spiritual thing, .he could come at : 
school-languages and other merely grammatical stuff, if there 
were nothing better ! The largest soul that was in all 
England ; and provision made for it of " fourpence-halfpenny 
a day." Yet a giant invincible soul; a true man's. One 
remembers always that story of the shoes at Oxford : the 
rough, seamy-faced, rawboned College Servitor stalking about, 
in winter-season, with his shoes worn-out ; how the charitable 
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G-entleman Commoner secretly places a new pair at his door ; 

and tlae rawboned Servitor, lifting them, looking at them near, 

witli hifi dim eyes, with what thoughts,— pitches them out of 

win<iow ! Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you will ; 

but xiot beggary : we cannot stand beggary ! Rude stubborn 

sel£-lielp here ; a whole world of squalor, rudeness, confused 

misery and want, yet of nobleness and manfulness withal. It 

is a. type of the man's life, this pitching-away of the shoes. 

An. original man; not a second-hand, borrowing or begging 

man. Let us stand on our own basis, at any rate 1 On such 

shoes as we ourselves can get. On frost and mud, if you will, 

but honestly on that;— on the reality and substance which 

iSatnre gives us, not on the semblance, on the thing she has 

given another than us ! 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and self-help, 
was there ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally sub- 
missive to what was really higher than he 1 Great souls are 
always loyall ^ubmissive, reverent to w hat is over them; only 
small mean ^^8 are otherwise. I could not find a better 
proof of what I said the other day. T hat the si ncere man was 
by nature the obedient man ; that only in a World of Heroeswas 
there loyal Obedience to the Heroic. The essence of onginalUy 
IS not that It be new: Johnson believed altogether in the 
old; he found the old opinions credible for him, fit for him; 

worth s^nd"^ "^". "^T"' ^^'^ ^^^^^ *^^^ H^ i« ^ell 

ZTi^^S^ '^.r^^'^ '^ '^^'' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ «^y that Johnson 

,r,^ ?. ^^^* ^^ *his Universe glared in foT€^^r^r^\^ a ^ i 
mdubitablp nno^^oi ui A' • /• ,*"» lore ver wonderful, 
TT^^ /'^"ie, unspeakable, divme-mfemaL unon tv^^o j. . 

-tlow he 1ia«.w.^ • J 1 . Ti ^ . ^^ "pon tnis man too * 

lie Harmonised his Formulas with it how V.-. ^ ^^^ - 
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That Church of St. Clement Danes, were Johnson still 
worshipped in the era of Voltaire, is to me a venerable place. 

Johnson^s writings, which once had such currency and cele- 
brity, are now, as it were, disowned by the young generation. 
It is not wonderful; Johnson's opinions are fast becoming 
obsolete ; but his style of thinking and of living, we may hope, 
will never become obsolete. I find in Johnson's Books the 
indisputablest traces of sl p ^reat intellect and grea t heart; — 
ever welcome, under what obstructions and perversions soever. 
They are sincere words, those of his; he means things by them. 
A wondrous buckram style, — the best he could get to then ; a 
measured grandiloquence, stepping or rather stalking along in 
a very solemn way, grown obsolete now ; sometimes a tumid 
size of phraseology not in proportion to the contents of it : all 
this you will put-up with. For the phraseology, tumid or not, 
has always something within it. So many beautiful styles and 
books, with nothing in them, — a man is a malefactor to 
the world who writes such ! They are the avoidable kind ! — 
Had Johnson left nothing but his Dictionary, one might have 
traced there a great intellect, a genuine man. Looking to 
its clearness of definition, its general solidity, honesty, insight 
and successful method, it may be called the best of all 
Dictionaries. There is in it a kind of architectural- noble- 
ness; it stands there like a great solid square-built edifice, 
finished, symmetically complete : you judge that a true Builder 
did it. 

One word, in spite of our haste, must be granted to poor 
Bozzy. He passes for a mean, inflated, gluttonous creature ; 
and was so in many senses. Yet the fact of his reverence for 
Johnson will ever remain noteworthy. The foolish conceited 
Scotch Laird, the most conceited man of his time, approaching 
in such awestruck attitude the great dusty irascible Pedagogue 
in his mean garret there : it is a genuine reverence for Excel- 
lence; a worship for Heroes, at a time when neither Heroes 
nor worship were surmised to exist Heroes, it would seem, 
exist always, and a certain worship of them ! We will also 
take the liberty to deny altogether that of the witty French- 
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man, that no man is a Hero to his valet-de-chambre. Or if so, 
it is not the Hero's blame, but the Valet's : that his soul, 
namely, is a mean t^o^soul ! He expects his Hero to advance 
in royal stage-trappings, with measured step, trains borne 
behind him, trumpets sounding before him. It should stand 
rather, No man can be a Grand- Monarque to his valet-de 
chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze of his king-gear, and 
there is left nothing but a poor forked radish with a head 
fantastically carved ; — admirable to no valet. The Valet does 
not know a Hero when he sees him ! Alas, no : it requires a 
kind of Hero to do that ; — and one of the world's wants in this 
as in other senses, is for most part want of such. 

On the whole, shall we not say, that Boswell's admiration 
was well bestowed ; that he could have found no soul in all 
England so worthy of bending down before 1 Shall we not 
say, of this great mournful Johnson too, that he guided his 
difficult confused existence wisely; led it wdl^ like a right- 
valiant man 1 That waste chaos of Authorship by Trade ; 
that waste chaos of Scepticism in religion and politics, in life- 
theory and life-practice; in his poverty, in his dust and 
dimness with the sick body and the rusty coat : he made it 
do for him, like a brave man. Not wholly without a loadstar 
in the Eternal ; he had still a loadstar, as the brave all need 
to have : with his eye set on that, he would change his course 
for nothing in these confused vortices of the lower sea of 
Time. " To the Spirit of Lies, * bearing death and hunger, 
he would in no wise strike his flag.' " Brave old Samuel : 
ultimvs Bomanorvm 1 



XXVin. ROUSSEAU. 

" A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country but his own." — Canning. 

^ew taen have had such a political and social influence as Jean 
Jacque* Rousseau. The whole French Revolution is practically his 
teaching P'^*' ^^ practice by his admiring disciples Robespierre and St. 
Just. B-^** theory of a Social-Contract, by which man in a state of 
Nature or savagery, pkced his individual will at the disposal of the 
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community in return for protection of life and limb, his belief in the 
virtue of the untaught masses, and the "noble savage," his doctrine 
of liberty, fraternity and equality adopted in the written draft of the 
American constitution, combine to give him an abiding name in Politi- 
cal Science. See John Morley's Rousseau (Macmillan).] 

And yet this Rousseau, as we say, with his passionate ap- 
peals to Mothers, with his Contrat-social, with his celebrations 
of Nature, even of savage life in Nature, did once more touch 
upon Eeality, struggle towards Reality ; was doing the function 
of a Prophet to his Time. . As he could, and as the Time could ! 
Strangely through all that defacement, degradation and almost 
madness, there is in the inmost heart of poor Eousseau a spark 
of real heavenly fire. Once more, out of the element of that 
withered mocking Philosophism, Scepticism and Persiflage, 
there has arisen in this man the ineradicable feeling and 
knowledge that this Life of ours is tnie; not a Scepticism, 
Theorem or Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality. Nature 
had made that revelation to him ; had ordered him to speak it 
out. He got it spoken out ; if not well and clearly, then ill 
and dimly, — as clearly as he could. Nay what are all errors 
and perversities of his, even those stealings of ribbons, aimless 
confused miseries and vagabondisms, if we will interpret them 
kindly, but the blinkard dazzlement and staggerings to and 
fro of a man sent on an errand he is too weak for, by a path 
he cannot yet find ? Men are led by strange ways. One 
should have tolerance for a man, hope of him ; leave him to 
try yet what he will do. While life lasts, hope lasts for 
every man. 

Of Rousseau's literary talents, greatly celebrated still among 
his countrymen, I do not say much. His Books, like himself, 
are what I call unhealthy ; not the good sort of Books. There 
is a sensuality in Rousseau. Combined with such an intel- 
lectual gift as his, it makes pictures of a certain gorgeous 
attractiveness : but they are not genuinely poetical. Not 
white sunlight : something operatic ; a kind of rosepink, arti- 
ficial bedizenment. It is frequent, or rather it is universal, 
among the French since his time. Madame de Stael has some- 
thing of itj St. Pierre; and down onwards to the present 
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astonishing convulsionary "Literature of Desperation," it is 
everywhere abundant. That same rosepink is not the right 
hue. Look at a Shakspeare, at a Goethe, even at a Walter 
Scott ! He who has once seen into this, has seen the differ- 
ence of the True from the Sham-True, and will discriminate 
them ever afterwards. 

We had to observe in Johnson how much good a Prophet, 
under all disadvantages and disorganisations, can accomplish 
for the world. In Rousseau we are called to look rather at 
the fearful amount of evil which, under such disorganisation, 
may accompany the good. Historically it is a most pregnant 
spectacle, that of Eousseau. Banished into Paris garrets, in 
the gloomy company of his own Thoughts and Necessities 
there ; driven from post to pillar ; fretted, exasperated till the 
heart of him went mad, he had grown to feel deeply that the 
world was not his friend nor the world^s law. It was expedi- 
ent, if anyway possible, that such a man should not have been 
set in flat hostility with the world. He could be cooped into 
garrets, laughed at as a maniac, left to starve like a wild-beast 
in his cage ; — but he could not be hindered from setting the 
world on fire. The French Revolution found its Evangelist in 
Rousseau. His semi-delirious speculations on the miseries of 
civilised life, the preferability of the savage to the civilised, 
and suchlike, helped well to produce a whole delirium in 
France generally. True, you may well ask, What could the 
world, the governors of the world, do with such a man? 
Difficult to say what the governors of the world could do with 
him ! What he could do with them is unhappily clear enough, 
— guillotine a great many of them. Enough now of Rousseau. 



•XXIX. NAPOLEON. QUACK OR ROGUE? 

" Additiir imperiis Hispania : Pyrenaeuin 
Transilit : opposuit natura Alpemque mveiuque." 

— Juv. X. 151-2. 

[Two masters of historical portrait painting — Hallam and Macaulay 
— have instituted parallels between Napoleon and Cromwell. The 
latter's critique upon Hallam's Histoi'y (1828), written long before the 
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publication of Carlyle's work, is in substantial agreement with the 
estimate below. Emerson's sketch of Napoleon, as the Man of the 
World among his Seven Representative Men, should also be studied: 
*' not a gentleman, but an impostor and a rogue."] 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great a man as 
Cromwell. His enormous victories which reached over all 
Europe, while Cromwell abode mainly in our little England, 
are but as the high siUts on which the man is seen standing ; 
the stature of the man is not altered thereby. I find in him 
no such sincerity as in Cromwell ; only a far inferior sort. No 
silent walking, through long years, with the Awful Unnamable 
of this Universe ; " walking with God," as he called it ; and 
faith and strength in that alone : latent thought and valour, 
content to lie latent, then burst out as in blaze of Heaven's 
lightning. Napoleon lived in an age when God was no longer 
believed ; the meaning of all Silence, Latency, was thought to 
be Nonentity : he had to begin not out of the Puritan Bible, 
but out of poor Sceptical Encydopidies. This was the length 
the man carried it. Meritorious to get so far. His compact, 
prompt, everyway articulate character is in itself perhaps small, 
compared with our great chaotic marticulate CromwelPs. In- 
stead of " dumb Prophet struggling to speak," we have a por- 
tentous mixture of the Quack withal ! Hume's notion of the 
Fanatic-Hypocrite, with such truth as it has, will apply much 
better to Napoleon than it did to Cromwell, to Mahomet or the 
like, — where indeed taken strictly it has hardly any truth at 
all. An element of blamable ambition shows itself, from the 
first, in this man ; gets the victory over him at last, and involves 
him and his work in ruin. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan-element got the 
upper hand. He apostatised from his old faith in Facts, took 
to believing in Semblances ; strove to connect himself with 
Austrian Dynasties, Popedoms, with the old false Feudalities 
which he once saw clearly to be false; — considered that he 
would found " his Dynasty " and so forth ; that the enormous 
French Revolution meant only that ! The man was "given-up 
to strong delusion, that he should believe a lie ; " a fearful but 
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most sure thing. He did not know true from false now when 
he looked at them, — the fearfulest penalty a man pays for 
yielding to untruth of heart Self and false ambition had now 
become his god : S6Z/-deception once yielded to, all other de- 
ceptions follow naturally more and more. What a paltry 
patchwork of theatrical paper-mantles, tinsel and mummery, 
had this man wrapt his own great reality in, thinking to make 
it more real thereby i His hollow Vo^e^^-Concordat^ pretending 
to be a re-establishment of Catholicism, felt by himself to be 
the method of extirpating it, ^^la vaccine de la religion:'^ his 
ceremonial Coronations, consecrations by the old Italian 
Chimera in Notre-Dame, — "wanting nothing to complete 
the pomp of it," as Augereau said, "nothing but the half- 
million of men who had died to put an end to all that"! 
Cromwell's Inauguration was by the Sword and Bible ; what 
we must call a genuinely true one. Sword and Bible were 
borne before him, without any chimera : were not these the 
real emblems of Puritanism ; its true decoration and insignia 1 
It had used them both in a very real manner, and pretended 
to stand by them now ! But this poor Napoleon mistook : he 
believed too much in the Dupedbility of men; saw no fact 
deeper in man than Hunger and this ! He was mistaken. 
Like a man that should build upon cloud ; his house and he fall 
down in confused wreck, and depart out of the world. 

Alas, in all of us this charlatan-element exists; and might be 
developed, were the temptation strong enough. " Lead us not 
into temptation " ! But it is fatal, I say, that it he developed. 
The thing into which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is 
doomed to be altogether transitory ; and, however huge it may 
look, is in itself small. Napoleon's working, accordingly, what 
was it with all the noise it made 1 A flash as of gunpowder 
wide-spread ; a blazing-up as of dry heath. For an hour the 
whole Universe seems wrapt in smoke and flame ; but only for 
an hour. It goes out: the Universe with its old mountains and 
streams, its stars above and kind soil beneath, is still there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always. To be of 
courage ; this Napoleonism was wajusty a falsehood, and could 
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not last. It 18 true doctrine. The heavier this Napoleon 
trampled on the world, holding it tyrannously down, the 
fiercer would the world's recoil against him be, one day. In- 
justice pays itself with frightful compound-interest. I am not 
sure but he had better have lost his best park of artillery, or 
had his best regiment drowned in the sea, than shot that poor 
German Bookseller, Palm ! It was a palpable tyrannous 
murderous injustice, which no man, let him paint an inch 
thick, could make-out to be other. It burnt deep into the 
hearts of men, it and the like of it ; suppressed fire flashed in 
the eyes of men, as they thought of it, — waiting their day ! 
Which day came: Germany rose round him. — What Napoleon 
did will in the long run amount to what he didyM5%; what 
Nature with her laws will sanction. To what of reality was in 
him ; to that and nothing more. The rest was all smoke and 
waste. La carrihre ouverte aux talens : that great true Message, 
which has yet to articulate and fulfil itself everywhere, he left 
in a most inarticulate state. He was a great ibauche, a rude- 
draught never completed ; as indeed what great man is other ? 
Left in too rude a state, alas I 



XXX. SPEECH AND ACTION. 

" Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis et Ciceronls 
Inciplt optare." — Juvenal, x. 114. 

[The question raised here about the political merits of Demosthenes 
can hardly be settled apart from a full acquaintance with the history of 
the perioa. Carlyle's opinion, however, is not generally shared, unless 
by Mitford, though his disciple Mr. Froude goes so far as to assert that 
oratory is the spendthrift sist-er of the Arts, and that, except Lord 
Chatham, no great orator has been a great statesman.] 

What has been done by rushing after fine speech ? I have 
written down some very fierce things about that, perhaps con- 
siderably more emphatic than I would wish them to be now ; 
but they are deeply my conviction. (Hear, hear.) There is 
very great necessity indeed of getting a little more silent than 
we are. It seems to me the finest nations of the world — the 
English and the American — are going all away into wind and 
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tongue. (Applause and laughter.) But it will appear suffi- 
ciently tragical by-and-bye, long after I am away out of it. 
Silence is the eternal duty of a man. He wont get to any 
real understanding of what is complex, and, what is more than 
any other, pertinent to his interests, without maintaining 
silence. "Watch the tongue," is a very old precept, and a 
most true one. I do not want to discourage any of you from 
your Demosthenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, 
and all that. Believe me, I value that as much as any of you. 
I consider it a very graceful thing, and a proper thing, for 
every human creature to know what the implement which he 
uses in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make the 
very utmost of it. I want you to study Demosthenes, and 
know all his excellencies. At the same time, I must say that 
speech does not seem to me, on the whole, to have turned to 
any good account. 

Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it is not the 
truth that he is speaking ? Phocion, who did not speak at all, 
was a great deal nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenes. 
(Laughter.) He used to tell the Athenians — " You can't fight 
Philip. You have not the slightest chance with him. He is 
a man who holds his tongue ; he has great disciplined armies ; 
he can brag anybody you like in your cities here ; and he is 
going on steadily with an unvarying aim towards his object : 
and he will infallibly beat any kind of men such as you, going 
on raging from shore to shore with all that rampant nonsense." 
Demosthenes said to him one day — " The Athenians will get 
mad some day and kill you." " Yes," Phocion says, " when 
they are mad ; and you as soon as they get sane again." 
(Laughter.) 

It is also told about him going to Messina on some deputa- 
tion that the Athenians wanted on some kind of matter of an 
intricate and contentious nature, that Phocion went with some 
story in his mouth to speak about. He was a man of few 
words — no unveracity ; and after he had gone on telling the 
story a certain time there was one burst of interruption. One 
man interrupted with something he tried to answer, and then 
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j another ; and, finally, the people began bragging and bawling, 

! and no end of debate, till it ended in the want of power in the 

■ people to say any more. Phocion drew back altogether, struck 

I dumb, and would not speak another word to any man ; and 

he left it to them to decide in any way they liked. 

It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence in that which 
is equal to anything Demosthenes ever said — **Take your own 
way, and let me out altogether." (Applause.) 

All these considerations, and manifold more connected with 
them — innumerable considerations, resulting from observation 
of the world at this moment — have led many people to doubt 
of the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. I do not 
mean to say it should be entirely excluded; but I look to 
something that will take hold of the matter much more closely, 
and not allow it slip out of our fingers, and remain worse than 
it was. For if a good speaker — an eloquent speaker — is not 
speaking the truth, is there a more horrid kind of object in 
creation ? (Loud cheers.) Of such speech I hear all manner 
and kind of people say it is excellent ; but I care very little 
about how he said it, provided I understand it, and it be true. 
Excellent speaker ! but what if he is telling me things that are 
untrue, that are not the fact about it — if he has formed a 
wrong judgment about it — if he has no judgment in his mind 
to form a right conclusion in regard to the matter ? An ex- 
cellent speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying — " Ho, every 
one that wants to be persuaded of the thing that is not true, 
come hither." (Great laughter and applause.) I would re- 
commend you to be very chary of that kind of excellent 
speech. (Renewed laughter.) 



XXXI. MAN'S CHIEF END. 

" Qiiid brevi fortes iaculaxuur aevo 
Multa?"— Horace, Odes ii. 16. 17. 

[" Hear then," says Carlyle, * * the end of the matter " — ** fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; this is the whole duty of man — ^whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." — (Ecclesiastes, ix. 10, 
xii 13-14).] 

(9d0) K 
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But why should I complain of that either ? — for that is a 
thing a man is born to in all epochs. He is bom to expend 
every particle of strength that God Almighty has given him, 
in doing the work he finds he is fit for — to stand it out to 
the last breath of life, and do his best. We are called upon to 
do that; and the reward we all get — which we are perfectly 
sure of if we have merited it — is that we have got the work 
done, or, at least, that we have tried to do the work ; for that 
is a great blessing in itself ; and I should say there is not very 
much more reward than that going in this world. If the man 
gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether he have 
£10,000, or £10,000,000, or £70 a-year. He can get meat 
and clothes for that ; and he will find very little difference in- 
trinsically, if he is a wise man. 

I warmly second the advice of the wisest of men — "Don^t 
be ambitious ; don't be at all too desirous to success ; be loyal 
and modest." Cut down the proud towering thoughts that 
you^get into you, or see they be pure as well as high. There 
is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all California would 
be, or the getting of all the suffrages that are on the planet 
just now. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Finally, gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, which is 
practically of very great importance, though a very humble one. 

I have no doubt you will have among you peopla ardently 
bent to consider life cheap, for the purpose of getting forward 
in what they are aiming at of high ; and you are to consider 
throughout, much more than is done at present, that health is 
a thing to be attended to continually — that you are to regard 
that as the very highest of all temporal things for you. (Ap- 
plause.) There is no kind of achievement you could make in 
the world that is equal to perfect health. What are nuggets 
and millions 1 The French financier said, " Alas ! why is there 
no sleep to be sold?" Sleep was not in the market at any 
quotation. (Laughter and applause.) 

It is a curious thing that I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned in my head, that the old word for " holy " in the 
German language — heilig — also means "healthy." And so 
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HeUhrorm means " holy-well," or " healthy-well." We have in 
the Scotch " hale " ; and, I suppose our English word " whole " 
— with a "w" — all of one piece, without any hole in it— is the 
same word. I find that you could not get any better defini- 
tion of what "holy" really is than "healthy — completely 
healthy." Mens sana in corpore sano. (Applause.) 

A man with his intellect a clear, plain, geometric mirror, 
brilliantly sensitive of all objects and impressions around it, 
and imagining all things in their correct proportions— not 
twisted up into convex or concave, and distorting everything, 
so that he cannot see the truth of the matter without endless 
groping and manipulation — healthy, clear, and free, and all 
round about him. We never can attain that at all. In fact, 
the operations we have got into are destructive of it. You 
cannot, if you are going to do any decisive intellectual opera- 
tion—if you are going to write a book — at least, I never could 
— without getting decidedly made ill by it, and really you must 
if it is your business — and you must follow out what you are at 
— and it sometimes is at the expense of health. Only remember 
at all times to get back as fast as possible out of it into health, 
and regard the real equilibrium as the centre of things. You 
should always look at the heitigj which means holy, and holy 
means healthy. 

Well, that old etymology — what a lesson it is against certain 
gloomy, austere, ascetic people, that have gone about as if this 
world were all a dismal-prison house ! It has, indeed, got all 
the ugly things in it that I have been alluding to ; but there is 
an eternal sky over it, and the blessed sunshine, verdure of 
spring, and rich autumn, and all that in it, too. Piety does 
not mean that a man should make a sour face about things, 
and refuse to enjoy in moderation what his Maker has given. 
Neither do you find it to have been so with old Knox. If you 
look into him you will find a beautiful Scotch humour in him, 
as well as the grimmest and sternest truth when necessary, and 
a great deal of laughter. We find really some of the sunniest 
glimpses of things come out of Knox that I have seen in any 
man; for instance, in his History of the Eeformation which 
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is a book I hope every one of you will read — a glorious 
book. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to your work, 
whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it — not in sorrows or 
contradiction to yield, but pushing on towards the goal. And 
don't suppose that people are hostile to you in the world. You 
will rarely find anybody designedly doing you ill. You may 
feel often as if the whole world is obstructing you, more or 
less ; but you will find that to be because the world is travelling 
in a different way from you, and rushing on in its own path. 
Each man has only an extremely good-will to himself — which 
he has a right to have — and is moving on towards his object. 
Keep out of literature as a general rule, I should say also. 
(Laughter.) If you find many people who are hard and 
indifferent to you in a world that you consider to be unhospit- 
able and cruel — as often, indeed, happens to a tender-hearted, 
stirring young creature — you will also find there are noble 
hearts who will look kindly on you, and their help will be 
precious to you beyond price. You will get good and evil as 
you go on, and have the success that has been appointed 
to you. 

I will wind up with a small bit of verse that is from Goethe 
also, and has often gone through my mind. To me it has the 
tone of a modem psalm in it in some measure. It is sweet and 
clear. The clearest of sceptical men had not anything like so 
clear a mind as that man had — freer from cant and misdirected 
notion of any kind than any man in these ages has been. This 
is what the poet says : — 

The Future hides in it While earnest thou gazest 

Gladness and sorrow : Comes boding of terror, 

We press still thorow ; Come phants^m and error ; 

Nought that abides in it Perplexes the bravest 

Daunting us — Onward ! With doubt and misgiving. 

And solemn before us, But heard are the voices, 

Veiled, the dark Portal, Heard are the Sages, 

Goal of all mortal. The Worlds and the Ages : 

Stars silent rest o*er us — *' Choose well : your choice is 

Graves under us, silent. Brief, and yet endless.'' 
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Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity's stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 
Ye brave, to reward you 
Work, and despair not. 



XXXII. THE LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

" et Enni 
In Bcaenam missos cum magno pondere versus." 

— Hor. A.P., 2S8. 

["These authentic utterances of the man Oliver Cromwell — I have 
gathered them from far and near ; fished them up from the foul Lethean 
quagmires where they lay buried ; I have wawied or endeavoured to 
wash them clean from foreign stupidities (such a job of backwashing as 
I do not long to repeat). Working for long years in those unspeakable 
Historic Provinces it becomes more and more apparent to me, that this 
man Oliver Cromwell was, as the popular fancy represents him, the Soul 
of the Puritan Revolt." (Carlyle.) 

The whole of Green's Eighth Chapter (pp. 447-586) in his Sh.<yrt History 
forms the finest account of Puritan England : the most brilliant chapter 
in a masterly work. The Milton of Macaulay is fresh and familiar as 
ever.] 

These Letters of Oliver will convince any man that the Past 
did exist ! By degrees the combined small twilights may 
produce a kind of general feeble twilight, rendering the Past 
credible, the Ghosts of the Past in some glimpses of them 
visible! Such is the effect of contemporary letters always; 
and I can very confidently recommend Oliver's as good of 
their kind. A man intent to force for himself some path 
through that gloomy chaos called History of the Seventeenth 
Century, and to look face to face upon the same, may perhaps 
try it by this method as hopefully as by another. Here is 
an irregular row of beacon-fires, once all luminous as suns; 
and with a certain inextinguishable erubescence still, in the 
abysses of the dead deep Night. Let us look here. In 
shadowy outlines, in dimmer and dimmer crowding forms, 
the very figure of the old dead Time itself may perhaps be 
faintly discernible here! — 

I called these Letters good, — but withal only good of their 
kind. No eloquence, elegance, not always even clearness of 
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expression, is to be looked for in them. They are written 
with far other than literary aims ; written, most of them, in 
the very flame and conflagration of a revolutionary struggle, 
and with an eye to the despatch of indispensable pressing 
business alone : but it will be found, I conceive, that for such 
end they are well written. Superfluity, as if by a natural law 
of the case, the writer has had to discard ; whatsoever quality 
can be dispensed with is indifferent to him. With unwieldy 
movement, yet with a great solid step he presses through, 
towards his object ; has marked out very decisively what the 
real steps towards it are ; discriminating well the essential from 
the extraneous; — forming to himself, in short, a true, not an 
untrue picture of the business that is to be done. There is in 
these Letters, as I have said above, a silence still more significant 
of Oliver to us than any speech they have. Dimly we discover 
features of an Intelligence, and Soul of a Man, greater than 
any speech. The Intelligence that can, with full satisfaction 
to itself, come out in eloquent speaking, in musical singing, is, 
after all, a small Intelligence. He that works and does some 
Poem, not he that merely says one, is worthy of the name of 
Poet. Cromwell, emblem of the dumb English, is interesting 
to me by the very inadequacy of his speech. Heroic insight, 
valour and belief, without words, — how noble is it in com- 
parison to the adroitest flow of words without heroic in- 
sight ! — 

I have corrected the spelling of these Letters ; I have punc- 
tuated, and divided them into paragraphs, in the modem 
manner. The Originals, so far as I have seen such, have in 
general no paragraphs : if the Letter is short, it is usually 
found written on the first leaf of the sheet; often with the 
conclusion, or some postscript, subjoined crosswise on the 
margin, — indicating that there was no blotting paper in those 
days; that the hasty writer was loath to turn the leaf. 
Oliver's spelling and pointing are of the sort common to 
educated persons in his time ; and readers that so wish, may 
have specimens of him in abundance, and of all due dimness, 
in many printed Books : but to us, intent here to have the 
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Letters read and understood, it seemed very proper at once 
and altogether to get rid of that encumbrance. Would the 
rest were all as easily got rid of ! Here and there, to bring 
out the struggling sense, I have added or rectified a word, — 
but taken care to point out the same ; what words in the Text 
of the Letters are mine, the reader will find marked off by 
single commas : it was of course my supreme duty to avoid 
altering, in any respect, not only the sense, but the smallest 
feature in the physiognomy, of the Original. And so, "a 
minimum of annotation " having been added, what minimum 
would serve the purpose, — here are the Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell ; of which the reader, with my best wishes, but 
not with any very high immediate hope of mine in that par- 
ticular, is to make what he can. 

Surely it is far enough from probable that these Letters of 
Cromwell, written originally for quite other objects, and selected 
not by the Genius of History, but by blind Accident which has 
saved them hitherto and destroyed the rest, — can illuminate 
for a modem man this Period of our Annals, which for all 
moderns, we may say, has become a gulf of bottomless dark- 
ness ! Not so easily will the modem man domesticate himself 
in a scene of things every way so foreign to him. Nor could 
any measurable exposition of mine, on this present occasion, 
do much to illuminate the dead dark world of the Seventeenth 
Century, into which the reader is about to enter. He will 
gradually get to understand, as I have said, that the Seven- 
teenth Century did exist; that it was not a waste rubbish- 
continent of Rushworth-Nalson State-papers, of Philosophical 
Scepticisms, Dilettantisms, Dryasdust Torpedoisms; — but an 
actual flesh-and-blood Fact ; with colour in its cheeks, with 
awful august heroic thoughts in its heart, and at last with steel 
sword in its hand ! Theoretically this is a most small postulate, 
conceded at once by everybody; but practically it is a very 
large one, seldom or never conceded ; the due practical con- 
ceding of it amounts to much, indeed to the sure promise of 
all. — I will venture to give the reader two little pieces of 
advice, which, if his experience resemble mine, may prove 
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furthersome to him in this inquiry : they include the essence 
of all that I have discovered respecting it. 

The first is, By no means to credit the wide-spread report 
that these Seventeenth-Century Puritans were superstitious 
crack-brained persons ; given up to enthusiasm, the most part 
of them ; the minor ruling part being cunning men, who knew 
how to assume the dialect of the others, and thereby, as skil- 
ful Machiavels, to dupe them. This is a wide-spread report ; 
but an untrue one. I advise my reader to try precisely the 
opposite hypothesis. To consider that his Fathers, who had 
thought about this World very seriously indeed, and with very 
considerable thinking faculty indeed, were not quite so far 
behindhand in their conclusions respecting it. That actually 
their "enthusiasms," if well seen into, were not foolish but 
wise. That Machiavelism, Cant, Official Jargon, whereby a 
man speaks openly what he does not mean, were, surprising as 
it may seem, much rarer then than they have ever since been. 
Keally and truly it may in a manner be said, Cant, Parlia- 
mentary and other Jargon, were still to invent in this world. 
Heavens, one could weep at the contrast ! Cant was not 
fashionable at all ; that stupendous invention of ** Speech for 
the purpose of concealing Thought" was not yet made. A 
man wagging the tongue of him, as if it were the clapper of a 
bell to be rung for economic purposes, and not so much as 
attempting to convey any inner thought, if thought he have, 
of the matter talked of, — would at that date have awakened 
all the horror in men's minds, which at all dates, and at this 
date too, is due to him. The accursed thing ! No man as yet 
dared to do it ; all men believing that God would judge them. 
In the History of the Civil War far and wide, I have not fallen 
in with one such phenomenon. Even Archbishop Laud and 
Peter Heylin meant what they say ; through their words you 
do look direct into the scraggy conviction they have formed : — 
or if " lying Peter " do lie, he at least knows that he is lying ! 
Lord Clarendon, a man of sufficient unveracity of heart, to 
whom indeed whatsoever has direct veracity of heart is more 
or less horrible, speaks always in official language ; a clothed, 
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nay sometimes even quilted dialect, yet always with some con- 
siderable body in the heart of it, never with none ! The use 
of the human tongue was then other than it now is. I counsel 
the reader to leave all that of Cant, Dupery, Machiavelism, 
and so forth, decisively lying at the threshold. He will be 
wise, to believe that these Puritans do mean what they say, 
and to try unimpeded if he can discover what that is. Gradu- 
ally a very stupendous phenomenon may rise on his astonished 
eye. A practical world based on Belief in God; — such as 
many centuries had seen before, but as never any century 
since has been privileged to see. It was the last glimpse of 
it in our world, this of English Puritanism : very great, very 
glorious ; tragical enough to all thinking hearts that look on 
it from these days of ours. 

My second advice is, Not to imagine that it was Constitu- 
tion, " Liberty of the people to tax themselves," Privilege of 
Parliament, Triennial or annual Parliaments, or any modifica- 
tion of these sublime Privileges now waxing somewhat faint 
in our admirations, that mainly animated our Cromwells, 
Pyms, and Hampdens to the heroic efforts we still admire in 
retrospect. Not these very measurable " Privileges," but a far 
other and deeper, which could not be measured; of which 
these, and all grand social improvements whatsoever, are the 
corollary. Our ancient Puritan Reformers were, as all Ee- 
formers that will ever much benefit this Earth are always, 
inspired by a Heavenly Purpose. To see God's own Law, 
then universally acknowledged for complete as it stood in the 
holy Written Book, made good in this world ; to see this, or 
the true unwearied aim and struggle towards this : it was a 
thing worth living for and dying for ! Eternal Justice ; that 
God's Will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven ; corollaries 
enough will flow from that, if that be there ; if that be not 
there, no corollary good for much will flow. It was the 
generai spirit of England in the Seventeenth Century. In 
other somewhat sadly disfigured form, we have seen the same 
immortal hope take practical shape in the French Revolution, 
and once more astonish the world. That England should all 
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become a Church, if you like to name it so : a Church presided 
over not by sham-priests in " Four surplices at Allhallowtide," 
but by true god-consecrated ones, whose hearts the Most High 
had touched and hallowed with his fire : — this was the prayer 
of many, it was the godlike hope and effort of some. 



XXXIII. EXECUTION OF CHAELES I. 

•' Cromwell ! — ^he 
Too swept ofiF Senates while he hewed the throne 
Down to a block." — Byron, Childe Harold^ iv. 85. 

[On January 1, 1649, the High Court of Justice was established by 
the Commons, the Lords declining to take part, and on the 4th their 
concurrence was formally dispensed with by the decree of the Lower 
House. The trial lasted from the morning of the 21st to the 27th, the 
execution being carried out on the 29th on a scaffold erected outside 
one of the windows of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. As a 
political move it was a mistake — **a blunder," as Talleyrand said, "is 
worse than a crime." "To reach Charles the army leaders were 
obliged to overturn the House of Commons, to pass over the resistance 
of the House of Lords, and to nominate a new tribunal to decide by 
iniles hitherto unknown. That which was done would have been just 
as legal if the officers had brought Charles before Court-Martial and 
ordered out a platoon of infantry to shoot him " (Gardiner). Macaulay's 
Essay upon Hallam's ConstittUioncU History is too well known to need 
more than a bare reference. Less known, but admirable in form and 
style, is his early paper (in KnighCa Quarterly , August, 1824), "Con- 
versation between Mr. Abraham Cowley and Mr. «iohn Milton, touch- 
ing the great Civil War," reprinted in his Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: Longmans & Co.] 

The Trial of Charles Stuart falls not to be described in this 
place ; the deep meanings that lie in it cannot be so much as 
glanced at here. Oliver Cromwell attends in the High Court 
of Justice at every session except one ; Fairfax sits only in the 
first. Ludlow, Whalley, Walton, names known to us, are also 
constant attendants in that High Court, during that long- 
memorable Month of January, 1649. The King is thrice 
brought to the Bar ; refuses to plead, comports himself with 
royal dignity, with royal haughtiness, strong in his divine 
right; "smiles" contemptuously, "looks with an austere 
countenance;" — does not seem, till the very last, to have 
fairly believed that they would dare to sentence him. But 
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they were men sufficiently provided with daring ; men, we are 
bound to see, who sat there as in the Presence of the Maker of 
all men, as executing the judgments of Heaven above, and had 
not the fear of any man or thing on the Earth below. Brad- 
shaw said to the King, " Sir, you are not permitted to issue 
out in these discoursings. This Court is satisfied of its 
authority. No Court will bear to hear its authority questioned 
in that manner." — " Clerk, read the Sentence ! " — 

And so, under date, Monday 29th January, 1648-9, there is 
this stem Document to be introduced; not specifically of 
Oliver's composition ; but expressing in every letter of it the 
conviction of Oliver's heart, in this, one of his most important 
appearances on the stage of earthly life. 

To Colonel Francis Hacker^ Colonel Hunchs, and Lieutenant-Colonel 

Phayr, and to every of them. 

At the High Court of Justice for the Trying and Judging of 
Charles Stuart, King of England, 29th January 1648. 

Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is and staudeth con- 
victed, attainted and condemned of High Treason and other high 
Crimes ; and Sentence upon Saturday last was pronounced against 
him by this Court, To be put to death by the severing of his head 
from his body ; of which Sentence execution yet remaineth to be 
done : 

These are therefore to will and require you to see the said 
Sentence executed, in the open Street before Whitehall, upon the 
morrow, being the Thirtieth day of this instant month of January, 
between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the after- 
noon, with full effect. And for so doing, this shall be your warrant. 

And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, and others the 
good People of this Nation of England, to be assisting unto you in 
this service. 

Given under our hands and seals, 

John Bradshaw. 

Thomas Grey, " Lord Grobt." 

Oliver Cromwell. 

(" and Fifty-six others.") 

" TetrcB hdltUBf ac moUosis suis ferociores. Hideous monsters. 
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more ferocious than their own mastiffs ! " shrieks Saumaise ; 
shrieks all the world, in unmelodious soul-confusing diapason 
of distraction, — happily at length grown very faint in our day. 
The truth is, no modern reader can conceive the then atrocity, 
ferocity, unspeakability of this fact. First, after long reading 
in the old dead Pamphlets does one see the magnitude of it. 
To be equalled, nay to be preferred think some, in point of 
horror, to " the Crucifixion of Christ." Alas, in these irreverent 
times of ours, if all the Kings of Europe were cut in pieces at 
one swoop, and flung in heaps in St. Margaret's Churchyard on 
the same day, the emotion would, in strict arithmetical truth, 
be small in comparison ! We know it not, this atrocity of the 
English Kegicides ; shall never know it. I reckon it perhaps 
the most daring action any Body of Men to be met with in 
History ever, with clear consciousness, deliberately set them- 
selves to do. Dread Phantoms, glaring supernal on you, — 
when once they are quelled and their light snuffed out, none 
knows the terror of the Phantom ! The Phantom is a poor 
paper-lantern with a candle-end in it, which any whipster dare 
now beard. 

A certain Queen in some South-Sea Island, I have read 
in Missionary Books, had been converted to Christianity ; did 
not any longer believe in the old gods. She assembled her 
people ; said to them, " My faithful People, the gods do not 
dwell in that burning-mountain in the centre of our Isle. 
That is not God ; no, that is a common burning-mountain, — 
mere culinary fire burning under peculiar circumstances. See, 
I will walk before you to that burning-mountain ; will empty 
my wash-bowl into it, cast my slipper over it, defy it to the 
uttermost, and stand the consequences ! " — She walked accord- 
ingly, this South-Sea Heroine, nerved to the sticking-place ; 
her people following in pale horror and expectancy : she did 
her experiment ; — and, I am told, they have truer notions of 
the gods in that Island ever since ! Experiment which it is 
not very easy to repeat, and very needless. Honour to the 
Brave who deliver us from Phantom-dynasties, in South-Sea 
Islands and in North ! 
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This action of the English Regicides did in effect strike 
a damp like death through the heart of Flunkeyism universally 
in this world. Whereof Flunkeyism, Cant, Cloth- worship, or 
whatever ugly name it have, has gone about incurably sick 
ever since ; and is now at length, in these generations, very 
rapidly dying. The like of which action will not be needed for 
a thousand years again. Needed, alas — ^not till a new genuine 
Hero-worship has arisen, has perfected itself; and had time to 
degenerate into a Flunkeyism and Cloth- worship again ! Which 
I take to be a very long date indeed. 

Thus ends the Second Civil War. In Eegicide, in a Com- 
monwealth and Keepers of the Liberties of England. In 
punishment of Delinquents, in abolition of Cobwebs ; — if it be 
possible, in a Government of Heroism and Veracity ; at lowest, 
of Anti-Flunkeyism, Anti-Cant, and the endeavour after Heroism 
and Veracity. 



XXXIV. THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 

" Phocaeorum 
Velut profugit exsecrata ci vitas." 

— Horace, EpodeSj xvi. 17. 

[The story of the Scottish Solemn League and Covenant, and its 
influence upon England, American Puritanism, and Modem Britain 
('* the whole history of English progress since the Restoration, on its 
moral and spiritual sides, has been the history of Puritanism " — Green), 
will be found in Scott's Tales of a Grandfather , ch. xli.-lii., and in 
the powerful series of his novels. Fortunes of Nigel^ Peveril of the Peak, 
Woodstock and Old Mortality. The eye of Carlyle detects the one 
vulnerable point in his own country's position — the lack of the hero at 
the time of the same moral stature as Oliver Cromwell. Bums's famous 
stanza yet remains the final utterance of genius on the whole question 
and issue : — 

** The Solemn League and Covenant 

Now brings a smile, now brings a tear ; 
But sacred Freedom, too, was theii*s ; 
If thou'rt a slave, indulge thy sneer. " 
— See BumSy Globe Edition, Macmillan & Co., p. 597, note.] 

The Scotch People, the first beginners of this grand Puritan 
Itevolt, which we may define as an attempt to bring the 
Divine Law of the Bible into actual practice in men's afiairs 
on the Earth, are still one and all resolute for that object ; but 
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they are getting into sad diflGiculties as to realising it. Not 
easy to realise such a thing : besides true will, there need 
heroic gifts, the highest that Heaven gives, for realising it ! 
Gifts which have not been vouchsafed the Scotch People at 
present. The letter of their Covenant presses heavy on these 
men ; traditions, formulae, dead letters of many things press 
heavy on them. On the whole, they too are but what we call 
Pedants in conduct^ not Poets : the sheepskin record failing 
them, and old use and-wont ending, they cannot farther ; they 
look into a sea of troubles, shoreless, starless, on which there 
seems no navigation possible. 

The faults or misfortunes of the Scotch People, in their 
Puritan business, are many : but properly their grand fault is 
this. That they have produced for it no sufficiently heroic man 
among them. No man that has an eye to see beyond the 
letter and the rubric; to discern, across many consecrated 
rubrics of the Past, the inarticulate divineness -too of the 
Present and the Future, and dare all perils in the faith of 
that ! With Oliver Cromwell born a Scotchman ; with a 
Hero King and a unanimous Hero Nation at his back, it 
might have been far otherwise. With Oliver bom Scotch, 
one sees not but the whole world might have become Puritan ; 
might have struggled, yet a long while, to fashion itself 
according to that divine Hebrew Gospel, — to the exclusion 
of other Gospels not Hebrew, which also are divine, and will 
have their share of fulfilment here ! — But of such issue there is 
no danger. Instead of inspired Olivers, glowing with direct 
insight and noble daring, we have Argyles, Loudons, and 
narrow, more or less opaque persons of the Pedant species. 
Committees of Estates, Comnjittees of Kirks, much tied up in 
formulas, both of them : a bigoted Theocracy tmthout the 
Inspiration ; which is a very hopeless phenomenon indeed ! 
The Scotch People are all willing, eager of heart; asking, 
Whitherward 1 But the Leaders stand aghast at the new 
forms of danger ; and in a vehement discrepant manner some 
calling, Halt ! others calling. Backward ! others, Forward ! — 
huge confusion ensues. Confusion which will need an Oliver 
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to repress it, to bind it up in tight manacles, if not otherwise ; 
and say, " There, sit there and consider thyself a little ! " — 

The meaning of the Scotch Covenant was. That God's divine 
Law of the Bible should be put in practice in these Nations ; 
verily ity and not the Four Surplices at Allhallowtide, or any 
Formula or cloth or sheepskin here or elsewhere which merely 
pretended to be it. But then the Covenant says expressly, 
there is to be a Stuart King in the business : we cannot do 
without our Stuart King ! Given a divine Law of the Bible 
on one hand, and a Stuart King, Charles First or Charles 
Second, on the other : alas, did History ever present a more 
irreducible case of equations in this world 1 I pity the poor 
Scotch Pedant Governors ; still more the poor Scotch people, 
who had no other to follow ! Nay, as for that, the People did 
get through, in the end ; such was their indomitable pious 
constancy, and other worth and fortune : and Presbytery 
became a Fjict among them, to the whole length possible for 
it : not without endless results. But for the poor Governors 
this irreducible case proved, as it were, fatal ! They have 
never since, if we will look narrowly at it, governed Scotland, 
or even well known that they were there to attempt governing 
it. Once they lay on Dunse Hill, " each Earl with his Eegi- 
ment of Tenants round him," For Christ's Crown and Covenant ; 
and never since had they any noble National act which it was 
given them to do. Growing desperate of Christ's Crown and 
Covenant, they, in the next generation when our Annus 
Mirabilis arrived, hurried up to Court, looking out for other 
Crowns and Covenants; deserted Scotland and her Cause, 
somewhat basely ; took to booing and booing for Causes of their 
own, unhappy mortals ; — and Scotland and all Causes that 
were Scotland's have had to go on very much without them 
ever since ! Which is a very fatal issue indeed, as I reckon ; 
— and the time for settlement of accounts about it, which 
could not fail always, and seems now fast drawing nigh, looks 
very ominous to me. For in fact there is no creature more 
fatal than your pedant ; safe as he esteems himself, the 
terriblest issues spring from him. Human crimes are many : 
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but the crime of being deaf to the God's Voice, of being blind 
to all but parchments and antiquarian rubrics when the Divine 
Handwriting is abroad on the sky,— certainly there is no crime 
which the Supreme Powers do more terribly avenge ! 

But leaving all that, — the poor Scotch Governors, we re- 
mark, in that old crisis of theirs, have come upon the desperate 
expedient of getting Charles Second to adopt the Covenant 
the best he can. Whereby our parchment formula is indeed 
saved ; but the divine fact has gone terribly to the wall ! The 
Scotch Governors hope otherwise. By treaties at Jersey, 
treaties at Breda, they and the hard Law of Want together 
have constrained this poor young Stuart to their detested 
Covenant ; as the Frenchman said, they have " compelled him 
to adopt it voluntarily." A fearful crime, thinks Oliver, and 
think we. How dare you enact such mummery under High 
Heaven ! exclaims he. You will prosecute Malignants ; and, with 
the aid of some poor varnish, transparent even to yourselves, 
you adopt into your bosom the Chief Malignant? My soul come 
not into your secret; mine honour be not united unto you ! — 

In fact, his new Sacred Majesty is actually under way for 
the Scotch court ; will become a Covenanted King there. Of 
himself a Hkely enough young man ; — very unfortunate he too. 
Satisfactorily descended from the Steward of Scotland and 
Elizabeth Muir of Caldwell (whom some have called an im- 
proper female) ; satisfactory in this respect, but in others most 
unsatisfactory. A somewhat loose young man ; has Bucking- 
ham, Wilmot and Company, at one hand of him, and painful 
Mr. Livingston and Presbyterian ruling-elders at the other ; 
is hastening now, as a Covenanted King, towards such a 
Theocracy as we described. Perhaps the most anomalous 
phenomenon ever produced by Nature and Art working to- 
gether in this world ! — He had sent Montrose before him, 
poor young man, to try if war and force could effect nothing ; 
whom instantly the Scotch Nation took, and tragically hanged. 
They now, winking hard at that transaction, proffer the poor 
young man their Covenant ; compel him to sign it voluntarily, 
and be Covenanted King over them. 
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The result of all which for the English Commonwealth 
cannot be doubtful. What Declarations, Papers, Protocols, 
passed on the occasion, — numerous, flying thick between Edin- 
burgh and London in late months, — shall remain unknown to 
us. The Commonwealth has brought Cromwell home from 
Ireland ; and got forces ready for him : that is the practical 
outcome of it. The Scotch also have got forces ready : will 
either invade us, or (which we decide to be preferable) be 
invaded by us. Cromwell must now take up the Scotch coil 
of troubles, as he did the Irish, and deal with that too. 
Fairfax, as we heard, was unwilling to go ; Cromwell, urging 
the Council of State to second him, would fain persuade 
Fairfax; gets him still nominated Commander-in-Chief; but 
cannot persuade him ; — will himself have to be Commander- 
in-Chief, and go. 

In Whitlocke and Ludlow there is record of earnest inter- 
cessions, solemn conference held with Fairfax in Whitehall, 
duly prefaced by prayer to Heaven ; intended on CromwelFs 
part to persuade Fairfax that it is his duty again to accept the 
chief command, and lead us into Scotland. Fairfax, urged by 
his Wife, a Vere of the fighting Veres, and given to Presby- 
terianism, dare not and will not go ; — sends " Mr. Rushworth, 
his Secretary," on the morrow, to give up his Commission, 
that Cromwell himself may be named General-in-Chief. In 
this preliminary business, says Ludlow, " Cromwell acted his 
part so to the life that I really thought he wished Fairfax to 
go." Wooden-headed that I was, I had reason to alter that 
notion by and by ! 

Wooden Ludlow gives note of another very singular inter- 
view he himself had with Cromwell, " a little after," in those 
same days or hours. Cromwell whispered him in the House ; 
they agreed " to meet that afternoon in the Council of State " 
in Whitehall, and there withdraw into a private room to have 
a little talk together. Oliver had cast his eye on Ludlow as a 
fit man for Ireland, to go and second Ireton there ; he took 
him, as by appointment, into a private room, "the Queen's 
Guard-chamber" to wit; and there very largely expressed 

(960) L 
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himself. He testified the great value he had for me, Ludlow ; 
combatted my objections to Ireland ; spake somewhat against 
Lawyers, what a tortuous ungodly jungle English Law was ; 
spake of the good that might be done by a good and brave 
man ; — spake of the great Providences of God now abroad on 
the Earth ; in particular '' talked for almost an hour upon the 
Hundred-and-tenth Psalm ;" which to me, in my scdid wooden 
head, seemed extremely singular ! 

Modern readers, not in the case of Ludlow, will find this 
fact illustrative of Oliver. Before setting out on the Scotch 
Expedition, and just on the eve of doing it, we too will read 
that Psalm of Hebrew David's, which had become English 
Oliver's : we will fancy in our minds, not without reflections 
and emotions, the largest soul in England looking at this 
God's World with prophet's earnestness through that Hebrew 
Word, — two Divine Phenomena accurately correspondent for 
Oliver ; the one accurately the prophetic symbol and articulate 
interpretation of the other. As if the Silences had at length 
found utterance, and this was their Voice from out of old 
Eternity : 

" The Lord said unto my Lord : Sit thou at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall 
send the rod of thy strength out of Zion : rule thou in the 
midst of thine enemies. Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power ; in the beauties of holiness, from the womb 
of the morning : thou hast the dew of thy youth. The Lord 
hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek. The Lord, at thy right hand, 
shall strike through Kings in the day of his wrath. He shall 
judge among the Heathen ; he shall fill the places with the 
dead bodies ; he shall wound the heads over many countries. 
He shall drink of the brook in the way : therefore shall he lift 
up the head," 

In such spirit goes Oliver Cromwell to the Wars. " A god- 
intoxicated man," as Novalis elsewhere phrases it. I have 
asked myself, If anywhere in Modern European History, or 
even in Ancient Asiatic, there was found a man practising this 
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mean World's affairs with a heart more filled by the Idea of 
the Highest ? Bathed in the Eternal Splendours, — it is so he 
walks our dim Earth : this man is one of few. He is projected 
with a terrible force out of the Eternities, and in the Times 
and their arenas there is nothing that can withstand him. It 
is great ; — to us it is tragic ; a thing that should strike us 
dumb ! My brave one, thy old noble Prophecy is divine ; 
older than Hebrew David ; old as the Origin of Man ; — and 
shall, though in wider ways than thou supposest, be fulfilled ! — 



t^ 



XXXV.— BATTLE OF DUNBAE (1650). 

" That Scottish bard should wake the string 
The triumph of our foes to tell ! " — John Leyden. 

[The plan of the battle in Gardiner's maps illustrative of English 
history (Longmans & Co.), taken along with Scott's account, will make 
the text of Carlyle plain. As a piece of vivid writing it probably is 
inferior only to Sir Walter Scott's Flodden in his Marmion, from which 
even the captious little Jeffrey admitted not one word could be spared. 
As at Flodden the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum (as Buchanan has 
styled it) led them to desert their position of vantage to their own utter 
overthrow and ruin. The condition of Oliver was indeed desperate ; 
his provisions had been exhausted, his connection with the fleet cut off, 
and he had been at all points outmanoeuvred and outgeneralled by 
Lesley. The dramatic vigour of the extract makes even the fine battle- 
pieces of Kinelake in his Crimean War seem colourless. Green regards 
the account of the Scottish troubles in the Cromwell as the finest part 
in a work " edited with the care of an antiquarian and the genius of a 
poet."] 

The small Town of Dunbar stands, high and windy, looking 
down over its herring-boats, over its grim old Castle now 
much honey-combed, — on one of those projecting rock-promon- 
tories with which that shore of the Frith of Forth is niched 
and vandyked, as far as the eye can reach. A beautiful sea ; 
good land too, now that the plougher understands his trade ; 
a grim niched barrier of whinstone sheltering it from the 
chafings and tumblings of the big blue German Ocean. Sea- 
ward St. Abb's Head, of whinstone, bounds your horizon to 
the east, not very far oflT; west, close by, is the deep bay, and 
fishy little village of Belhaven : the gloomy Bass and other 
rock-islets, and farther the Hills of Fife, and fore-shadows of 
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the Highlands, are visible as you look seaward. From the 
bottom of Belhaven bay to that of the next seabight St. Abb's- 
ward, the Town and its environs form a peninsula. Along 
the base of which peninsula, '^not much above a mile and a 
half from sea to sea," Oliver Cromwell's Army, on Monday 2d 
of September 1660, stands ranked, with its tents and Town 
behind it,— in very forlorn circumstances. This now is all 
the ground that Oliver is lord of in Scotland. His Ships lie 
in the offing, with biscuit and transport for him ; but visible 
elsewhere in the Earth no help. 

Landward as you look from the Town of Dunbar there 
rises, some short mile oflF, a dusky continent of barren heath 
Hills; the Lammermoor, where only mountain-sheep can be 
at home. The crossing of whkhy by any of its boggy passes, 
and brawling stream-courses, no Army, hardly a solitary 
Scotch Packman could attempt, in such weather. To the 
edge of these Lammermoor Heights, David Lesley has betaken 
himself; lies now along the outmost spur of them, — a long 
Hill of considerable height, which the Dunbar people call the 
Dun, Doon, or sometimes for fashion's sake the Down, adding 
to it the Teutonic Hill likewise, though Dun itself in old 
Celtic signifies HilL On this Doon Hill lies David Lesley 
with the victorious Scotch Army, upwards of Twenty-thousand 
strong; with the Committees of Kirk and Estates, the chief 
Dignitaries of the Country, and in fact the flower of what the 
pure Covenant in this the Twelfth year of its existence can 
still bring forth. There lies he since Sunday night, on the 
top and slope of this Doon Hill, with the impassable heath- 
continents behind him; embraces, as within outspread tiger- 
claws, the base-line of Oliver's Dunbar peninsula; waiting 
what Oliver will do. Cockbumspath with its ravines has 
been seized on Oliver's left, and made impassable; behind 
Oliver is the sea ; in front of him Lesley, Doon Hill, and the 
heath-continent of Lammermoor. Lesley's force is of Three- 
and-twenty-thousand, in spirits as of men chasing, Oliver's 
about half as many, in spirits as of men chased. What is to 
become of Oliver ? 
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The base of Oliver's "Dunbar Peninsula," as we have 
called it (or Dunbar Pinfold where he is now hemmed in, 
upon "an entanglement very difficult"), extends from Bel- 
haven Bay on his right, to Brocksmouth House on his left; 
"about a mile and a half from sea to sea." Brocksmouth 
House, the Earl (now Duke) of Roxburgh's mansion, which 
still stands there, his soldiers now occupy as their extreme 
post on the left. As its name indicates, it is the mmlh or 
issue of a small Rivulet, or Bmrn, called Brock^ Brochshum; 
which, springing from the Lammermoor, and skirting David 
Lesley^s Doon Hill, finds its egress here into the sea. The 
reader who would form an image to himself of the great 
Tuesday, 3d of September 1650, at Dunbar, must note well 
this little Bvm, It runs in a deep grassy glen, which the 
South-country Officers in those old Pamphlets describe as a 
"deep ditch, forty feet in depth, and about as many in 
width," — ditch dug out by the little Brook itself, and carpeted 
with greensward, in the course of long thousands of years. 
It runs pretty close by the foot of Doon Hill ; forms, from 
this point to the sea, the boundary of Oliver's position : his 
force is arranged in battle-order along the left bank of this 
Brocksburn, and its grassy glen ; he is busied all Monday, 
he and his Officers, in ranking them there. " Before sunrise 
on Monday" Lesley sent down his horse from the Hill-top, 
to occupy the other side of this Brook ; " about four in the 
afternoon" his train came down, his whole Army gradually 
came down; and they now are ranking themselves on the 
opposite side of Brocksburn, — on rather narrow ground; corn- 
fields, but swiftly sloping upwards to the steep of Doon Hill. 
This goes on, in the wild showers and winds of Monday 2d 
September 1660, on both sides of the Rivulet of Brock. 
Whoever will begin the attack, must get across this Brook 
and its glen first ; a thing of much disadvantage. 

Behind Oliver's ranks, between him and Dunbar, stand his 
tents ; sprinkled up and down, by battalions, over the face of 
this " Peninsula ; " which is a low though very uneven tract 
of ground ; now in our time all yellow with wheat and barley 
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in the autumn season, but at that date only partially tilled, — 
describable by Yorkshire Hodgson as a place of plashes and 
rough bent-grass ; terribly beaten by showery winds that day, 
so that your tent will hardly stand. There was then but one 
Farm-house on this tract, where now are not a few : thither 
were Oliver's Cannon sent this morning; they had at first 
been lodged '* in the Church,'' an edifice standing then as now 
somewhat apart, "at the south end of Dunbar/' We have 
notice of only one other ''small house," belike some poor 
shepherd's homestead, in Oliver's tract of ground : it stands 
close by the Brock Kivulet itself, and in the bottom of the 
little glen ; at a place where the banks of it flatten themselves 
out into a slope passable for carts : this of course, as the one 
'' pass " in that quarter, it is highly important to seize. Pride 
and Lambert lodged " six horse and fifteen foot " in this poor 
hut early in the morning: Lesley's horse came across, and 
drove them out ; killing some and " taking three prisoners;" — 
and so got possession of this pass and hut ; but did not keep 
it Among the three prisoners was one musketeer, "a very 
stout man, though he has but a wooden arm," and some iron 
hook at the end of it, poor fellow. He "fired thrice," not 
without effect, with his wooden arm; and was not taken 
without difficulty: a handfast stubborn man; they carried 
him across to General Lesley to give some account of himself. 
In several of the old Pamphlets, which agree in all the details 
of it, this is what we read : 

"General David Lesley (old Leven," the other Lesley, 
"being in the Castle of Edinburgh, as they relate), asked 
this man, If the Enemy did intend to fight? He replied, 
'What do you think we come here fori We come for 
nothing else!' — 'Soldier,' says Lesley, 'how will you fight, 
when you have shipped half of your men, and all your great 
guns?' The Soldier replied, 'Sir, if you please to draw 
down your men, you shall find both men and great guns 
too ! ' " — A most dogged handfast man, this with the wooden 
arm, and iron hook on it 1 " One of the Officers asked, How 
he durst answer the General so saucily? He said, 'I only 
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answer the question put to me ! ' *' Lesley sent him across, 
free again, by a trumpet : he made his way to Cromwell ; 
reported what had passed, and added doggedly. He for one 
had lost twenty shillings by the business, — plundered from 
him in this action. "The Lord General gave him thereupon 
two pieces,'^ which I think are forty shillings ; and sent him 
away rejoicing. — This is the adventure at the " pass " by the 
shepherd's hut in the bottom of the glen, close by the Brocks- 
burn itself. 

And now farther, on the great scale, we are to remark 
very specially that there is just one other *'pass" across 
the Brocksbum ; and this is precisely where the London 
road now crosses it ; about a mile east from the former pass, 
and perhaps two gunshots west from Brocksmouth House. 
There the great road then as now crosses the Bum of Brock ; 
the steep grassy glen, or "broad ditch forty feet deep,'' 
flattening itself out here once more into a passable slope: 
passable, but still steep on the southern or Lesley side, 
still mounting up there, with considerable acclivity, into 
a high table-ground, out of which the Doon Hill, as outskirt 
of the Lammermoor, a short mile to your right, gradually 
gathers itself. There, at this "pass," on and about the 
present London road, as you discover after long dreary dim 
examining, took place the brunt or essential agony of the 
Battle of Dunbar long ago. Bead in the extinct old Pamphlets, 
and ever again obstinately read, till some light rise in them, 
look even with unmilitary eyes at the ground as it now is, 
you do at last obtain small glimmerings of distinct features 
here and there, — which gradually coalesce into a kind of image 
for you ; and some spectrum of the Fact becomes visible ; 
rises veritable, face to face, on you, grim and sad in the 
depths of the old dead Time. Yes, my travelling friends, 
vehiculating in gigs or otherwise over that piece of London 
road, you may say to yourselves. Here without monument 
is the grave of a valiant thing which was done under the Sun ; 
the footprint of a Hero, not yet quite undistinguishable, is 
here I — 
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"The Lord General about four o'clock," says the old 
Pamphlets, " went into the Town to take some refreshment," 
a hasty late dinner, or early supper, whichever we may caU 
it; "and very soon returned back," — shaving written Sir 
Arthur's Letter, I think, in the interim. Coursing about 
the field, with enough of things to order; walking at last 
with Lambert in the Park or Garden of Brocksmouth House, 
he discerns that Lesley is astir on the Hill-side ; altering 
his position somewhat. That Lesley in fact is coming wholly 
down to the basis of the Hill, where his horse had been since 
sunrise; coming wholly down to the edge of the Brook and 
glen, among the sloping harvest -fields there; and also is 
bringing up his left wing of horse, most part of it, towards 
his right; edging himself, "shogging," as Oliver calls it, 
his whole line more and more to the right ! His meaning 
is, to get hold of Brocksmouth House and the pass of the 
Brook there; after which it will be free to him to attack 
us when he will ! — Lesley in fact considers, or at least the 
Committee of Estates and Kirk consider, that Oliver is lost ; 
that, on the whole, he must not be left to retreat, but 
must be attacked and annihilated here. A vague story, 
due to Bishop Burnett, the watery source of many such, still 
circulates about the world, That it was the Kirk Committee 
who forced Lesley down against his will ; that Oliver, at sight 
of it, exclaimed, **The Lord hath delivered" &c. : which 
nobody is in the least bound to believe. It appears, from 
other quarters, that Lesley was advised or sanctioned in this 
attempt by the Committee of Estates and Kirk, but also that 
he was by no means hard to advise ; that, in fact, lying on the 
top of Doon Hill, shelterless in such weather, was no operation 
to spin out beyond necessity ; — and that if anybody pressed 
too much upon him with advice to come down and fight, it 
was likeliest to be Koyalist Civil Dignitaries, who had plagued 
him with their cavillings at his cunctations, at his "secret 
fellow-feeling for the Sectarians and Regicides," ever since 
this War began. The poor Scotch Clergy have enough of 
their own to answer for in this business ; let every back bear 
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the burden that belongs to it. In a word, Lesley descends, 
has been descending all day, and *'shogs" himself to the 
right, — urged, I believe, by manifold counsel, and by the 
nature of the case; and, what is equally important for us, 
Oliver sees him, and sees through him, in this movement 
of his. 

At sight of this movement, Oliver suggests to Lambert 
standing by him. Does it not give vs an advantage, if we, 
instead of him, like to begin the attack 1 Here is the Enemy's 
right wing coming out to the open space, free to be attacked 
on any side ; and the main-battle hampered in narrow sloping 
ground between Doon Hill and the Brook, has no room to 
manoeuvre or assist : beat this right wing where it now stands; 
take it in flank and front with an overpowering force, — it is 
driven upon its own main-battle, the whole Army is beaten ? 
Lambert eagerly assents, ** had meant to say the same thing." 
Monk, who comes up at the moment, likewise assents ; as the 
other Officers do, when the case is set before them. It is the 
plan resolved upon for battle. The attack shall begin to- 
morrow before dawn. 

And so the soldiers stand to their arms, or lie within instant 
reach of their arms, all night; being upon an engagement 
very difficult indeed. The night is wild and wet; — 2d of 
September means 12th by our calendar: the Harvest Moon 
wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has 
a heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of death 
is at hand. Pray, — and withal keep his powder dry ! And be 
ready for extremities, and quit himself like a man ! — Thus 
they pass the night; making that Dunbar Peninsula and 
Brock Rivulet long memorable to me. We English have 
some tents; the Scots have none. The hoarse sea moans 
bodeful, swinging low and heavy against these whinstone 
bays ; the sea and the tempests are abroad, all else asleep but 
we, — and there is One that rides on the wings of the wind. 

Towards three in the morning the Scotch foot, by order of 
a Major-General say some, extinguish their matches, all but 
two in a company; cower under the corn-shocks, seeking 
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some imperfect shelter and sleep. Be wakeful, ye English; 
watch, and pray, and keep your powder dry. About four 
o'clock comes order to my puddingheaded Yorkshire friend, 
that his regiment must mount and march straightway ; his and 
various other regiments march, pouring swiftly to the left to 
Brocksmouth House, to the Pass over the Brock. With over- 
powering force let us storm the Scots right wing there ; beat 
that, and all is beaten. Major Hodgson riding along, heard, 
he says, " a Cornet praying in the night ; " a company of poor 
men, I think, making worship there, under the void Heaven, 
before battle joined : Major Hodgson, giving his charge to a 
brother Officer, turned aside to listen for a minute, and 
worship and pray along with them ; haply his last prayer on 
this Eaith, as it might prove to be. But no : this Comet 
prayed with such eflFusion as was wonderful; and imparted 
strength to my Yorkshire friend, who strengthened his men 
by telling them of it. And the Heavens, in their mercy, 
I think, have opened us a way of deliverance ! — The Moon 
gleams out, hard and blue, riding among hail-clouds; and 
over St. Abb's Head, a streak of dawn is rising. 

And now is the hour when the attack should be, and no 
Lambert is yet here, he is ordering the line far to the right 
yet ; and Oliver occasionally, in Hodgson's hearing, is impatient 
for him. The Scots too, on this wing, are awake ; thinking to 
surprise us ; there is their trumpet sounding, we heard it once; 
and Lambert, who was to lead the attack, is not here. The 
Lord General is impatient; — behold Lambert at last! The 
trumpets peal, shattering with fierce clangour Night's silence ; 
the cannons awaken along all the Line : " The Lord of Hosts ! 
The Lord of Hosts ! " On, my brave ones, on ! — 

The dispute " on this right wing was hot and stiflF, for three 
quarters of an hour." Plenty of fire, from fieldpieces, snap- 
hances, matchlocks, entertains the Scotch main-battle across 
the Brock ; — poor stififened men, roused from the corn-shocks 
with their matches all out! But here on the right, their 
horse, *'with lancers in the front rank," charge desperately; 
drive us back across the hollow of the Kivulet; — back a little; 
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but the Lord gives us courage, and we storm home again, 
horse and foot, upon them, with a shock like tornado tempests; 
break them, beat them, drive them all adrift. "Some fled 
towards Copperspath, but most across their own foot." Their 
own poor foot, whose matches were hardly well alight yet ! 
Poor men, it was a terrible awakening for them : field-pieces 
and charge of foot across the Brocksbum ; and now here 
is their own horse in mad panic trampling them to death. 
Above Three-thousand killed upon the place : *' I never saw 
such a charge of foot and horse,'' says one ; nor did I. Oliver 
was still near to Yorkshire Hodgson when the shock succeeded; 
Hodgson heard him say, " They run ! I profess they run ! " 
And over St. Abb*s Head and the German Ocean, just then, 
bursts the first gleam of the level Sun upon us, " and I heard 
Nol say, in the words of the Psalmist, * Let God arise, let His 
enemies be scattered,' " — or in Eous's metre, 

Let God arise, and scattered 

Let all his enemies be ; 
And let all those that do him hate 

Before his presence flee I 

Even so. The Scotch Army is shivered to utter ruin; 
rushes in tumultuous wreck, hither, thither; to Belhaven, 
or, in their distraction, even to Dunbar, the chase goes as 
far as Haddington; led by Hacker. "The Lord General 
made a halt," says Hodgson, "and sang the Hundred-and- 
seventeenth Psalm," till our horse could gather for the chase. 
Hundred-and-seventeenth Psalm, at the foot of the Doon Hill; 
there we uplift it, to the tune of Bangor, or some still higher 
score, and roll it strong and great against the sky : 

O give ye praise unto the Lord, 

All nati-ons that be ; 
Likewise ye people all, accord 

His name to magnify ! 

For great to-us-ward ever are 

His lovingkindnesses ; 
His truth endures forevermore : 

The Lord O do ye bless ! 

And now, to the chase again. 
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The Prisoners are Ten-thousand, — all the foot in a mass. 
Many Dignitaries are taken ; not a few are slain ; of whom see 
Printed Lists, — full of blunders. Provost JaflFray of Aberdeen, 
Member of the Scots Parliament, one of the Committee of 
Estates, was very nearly slain : a trooper's sword was in the 
air to sever him, but one cried, He is a man of consequence ; 
he can ransom himself! — and the trooper kept him prisoner. 
The first of the Scots Quakers, by and by; and an official 
person much reconciled to Oliver. Ministers also of the Kirk 
Committee were slain; two Ministers I find taken, poor 
Carstairs of Glasgow, poor Waugh of some other place, — 
of whom we shall transiently hear again. 

General David Lesley, vigorous for flight as for other things, 
got to Edinburgh by nine o'clock; poor old Leven, not so 
light of movement, did not get till two. Tragical enough. 
What a change since January 1644, when we marched out 
of this same Dunbar up to the knees in snow ! It was to 
help and save these very men that we then marched ; with 
the Covenant in all our hearts. We have stood by the letter 
of the Covenant ; fought for our Covenanted Stuart King as 
we could; — they again, they stand by the substance of it, 
and have trampled us and the letter of it into this ruinous 
state ! — Yes, my poor friends ; — and now be wise, be taught ! 
The letter of your Covenant, in fact^ will never rally again in 
this world. The spirit and substance of it, please God, will 
never die in this or in any world ! 

Such is Dunbar Battle ; which might also be called Dunbar 
Drove, for it was a frightful rout. Brought on by mis- 
calculation ; misunderstanding of the difference between 
substances and semblances ; — by mismanagement, and the 
chance of war. 
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XXXVI. THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

" His day o{ double victory and death, 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier yield his breath." 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 85. 

[The Protector had been long weary of his task. ** God knows I 
would have been glad to have lived under my wood side, and to have 
kept a flock of sheep, rather than to have undertaken this government." 
In his Irish and Scottish campaigns he had suffered much from inter- 
mittent fever ; and during this and the past year he had felt its return. 
He had dissolved his last Parliament, and was busily engaged in projects 
about another ; for, unlike Mazarin or Richelieu in his constitutional 
ideals, the great Protector (as Gardiner finely says) never sat down at 
his ease in the belief that the nation was in his hands as potter's clay. 
The consciousness of the troubles that would ensue at his death made 
him unwilling to recognise the end. " A storm which tore roofs from 
nouses, and levelled huge trees in every forest, seemed a fitting prelude 
to the passing away of his mighty spirit. Three days later, on the third 
of September, the day which had witnessed his victories of Worcester 
and Dunbar, Cromwell quietly breathed his last " (Green). The storm 
over St. Helena when Napoleon passed away, in the fifty-second year 
of his age, on May 5th, 1821, andnis muttered tMe d^armie^ will at once 
occur to the remembrance of the reader.] 

Oliver's look was yet strong; and young for his years, which 
were Fifty-nine last April. The " Three-score and ten years," 
the Psalmist's limit, which probably was often in Oliver's 
thoughts and in those of others there, might have been antici- 
pated for him : Ten Years more of Life ; — which, we may com- 
pute, would have given another History to all the Centuries of 
England. But it was not to be so, it was to be otherwise. 
Oliver's health, as we might observe, was but uncertain in late 
times ; often " indisposed " the spring before last. His course 
of life had not been favourable to health ! " A burden too 
heavy for man ! " as he himself, with a sigh, would sometimes 
say. Incessant toil ; inconceivable labour, of head and heart 
and hand ; toil, peril, and sorrow manifold, continued for near 
Twenty years now, had done their part: those robust life- 
energies, it afterwards appeared, had been gradually eaten out. 
Like a Tower strong to the eye, but with its foundations 
undermined ; which has not long to stand ; the fall of which, 
on any shock, may be sudden. — 

The Manzinis and Dues de Crequi, with their splendours, 
and congratulations about Dunkirk, interesting to the street- 
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populations and general public, had not j^et withdrawn, when 
at Hampton Court there had begun a private scene, of much 
deeper and quite opposite interest there. The Lady Claypole, 
Oliver's favourite Daughter, a favourite of all the worid, had 
fallen sick we known not when ; lay sick now, — to death, as it 
proved. Her disease was of internal female nature ; the pain- 
fullest and most harassing to mind and sense, it is understood, 
that falls to the lot of a human creature. Hampton Court we 
can fancy once more, in those July days, a house of sorrow ; 
pale Death knocking there, as at the door of the meanest hut. 
" She had great sufferings, great exercises of spirit" Yes : — 
and in the depths of the old Centuries, we see a pale anxious 
Mother, anxious Husband, anxious weeping Sisters, a poor 
young Frances weeping anew in her weeds. "For the last 
fourteen days" his Highness has been by her bedside at 
Hampton Court, unable to attend to any public business what- 
ever. Be still, my Child ; trust thou yet in God : in the waves 
of the Dark River, there too is He a God of help ! — On the 6th 
day of August she lay dead ; at rest forever. My young, my 
beautiful, my brave 1 She is taken from me ; I am left 
bereaved of her. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the Name of the Lord ! — 

" His Highness," says Harvey, " being at Hampton Court, 
sickened a little before the Lady Elizabeth died. Her decease 
was on Friday 6th August 1668 ; she having lain long under 
great extremity of bodily pain, which, with frequent and 
violent convulsion-fits, brought her to her end. But as to his 
Highness, it was observed that his sense of her outward 
misery, in the pains she endured, took deep impression upon 
him ; who indeed was ever a most indulgent and tender 
Father; — his affections too being regulated and bounded by 
such Christian wisdom and prudence, as did eminently shine 
in fiUing-up not only that relation of a Father, but also all 
other relations; wherein he was a most rare and singular 
example. And no doubt but the sympathy of his spirit with 
his sorely afflicted and djdng Daughter " did break him down 
at this time ; " considering also," — innumerable other con- 
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siderations of sufferings and toils, ** which made me often 
wonder he was able to hold up so long ; except " indeed " that 
he was borne up by a Supernatural Power at a more than 
ordinary rate. As a mercy to the truly Christian World, and 
to us of these Nations, had we been worthy of him ! " — 

The same authority, who unhappily is not chronological, 
adds elsewhere this little picture, which we must take with us : 
" At Hampton Court, a few days after the death of the Lady 
Elizabeth, which touched him nearly, — being then himself 
under bodily distempers, forerunners of that Sickness which 
was to death, and in his bedchamber, — ^he called for his Bible, 
and desired an honourable and godly person there, with others, 
present. To read unto him that passage in Fhilippicms Fourth : 

* Not that I speak in respect of want : for I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to he content I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to aibov/nd. Everywhere, and by all things, 
I am instructed ; both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. I can do all things, through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,' Which read, — said he, to use his own words 
as near as I can remember them : * This Scripture did once 
save my life ; when my eldest Son ' " poor Eobert " * died ; 
which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did.' And then 
repeating the words of the text himself, and reading the tenth 
and eleventh verses, of PauFs contentation, and submission to 
the will of God in all conditions, — said he : * It's true, Paul, 
you have learned this, and attained to this measure of grace : 
but what shall / do ? Ah poor creature, it is a hard lesson for 
me to take out ! I find it so ! ' But reading on to the 
thirteenth verse, where Paul saith, * / can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me,' — then faith began to work, and his 
heart to find support and comfort, and he said thus to himself, 

* He that was Paul's Christ is my Christ too ! ' And so drew 
waters out of the well of Salvation.' " 

In the same dark days, occurred George Fox's third and last 
interview with Oliver. Their first interview we have seen. 
The second, which had fallen out some two years ago, did not 
prosper quite so well. George, riding into Town "one 
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evening," with some " Edward Pyot " or other broadbrimmed 
man, espied the Protector at Hyde Park Corner among his 
Guards," and made up to his carriage-window, in spite of 
opposition ; and was altogether cordially welcomed there. But 
on the following day, at Whitehall, the Protector "spake 
lightly ; " he sat down loosely " on a table," and " spake light 
things to me," — in fact, rather quizzed me ; finding my enor- 
mous sacred Self-confidence none of the least of my attain- 
ments ! Such had been our second interview ; here now is the 
third and last. — George dates nothing; and his facts every- 
where lie round him like the leather-parings of his old shop : 
but we judge it may have been about the time when the 
Manzinis and Dues de Orequi were parading in their gilt 
coaches, That George and two Friends " going out of Town," 
on a summer day, " two of Hacker's men " had met them, — 
taken them, brought them to the Mews. " Prisoners there a 
while : " — but the Lord's power was over Hacker's men ; they 
had to let us go. Whereupon : 

** The same day, taking boat I went down " (v/p) " to King- 
ston, and from thence to Hampton Court, to speak with the 
Protector about the SuflFerings of Friends. I met him riding 
into Hampton-Court Park ; and before I came to him, as he 
rode at the head of his Lifeguard, I saw and felt a waft" 

(whiff) " of death go forth against him." Or in favour of 

him, George ? His life, if thou knew it, has not been a merry 
thing for this man, now or heretofore 1 I fancy he has been 
looking, this long while, to give it up, whenever the Commander- 
in-chief required. To quit his laborious sentry-post ; honour- 
ably lay-up his arms, and be gone to his rest : — all Eternity to 
rest in, George ! Was thy own life merry, for example, in 
the hollow of the tree; clad permanently in leather? And 
does kingly purple, and governing refractory worlds instead of 
stitching coarse shoes, make it merrier? The waft of death is 
not against hirrif I think, — perhaps against thee, and me, and 
others, O George, when the Nell-Gwyn Defender and Two 
Centuries of all-victorious Cant have come in upon us ! My 
unfortunate George " a waft of death go forth against him ; 
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and when I came to him, he looked like a dead man. After I 
had laid the Sufferings of Friends before him, and had warned 
him according as I was moved to speak to him, he bade me 
come to his house. So I returned to Kingston ; and, the next 
day, went up to Hampton Court to speak farther with him. 
But when I came, Harvey, who was one that waited on him, 
told me the Doctors were not willing that I should speak with 
him. So I passed away, and never saw him more/* 

Friday, the 20th of August 1658, this was probably the day 
on which George Fox saw Oliver riding into Hampton Park 
with his Guards, for the last time. That Friday, as we find, 
his Highness seemed much better : but on the morrow a sad 
change had taken place; feverish symptoms, for which the 
Doctors rigorously prescribed quiet. Saturday to Tuesday the 
symptoms continued ever worsening : a kind of tertian ague, 
" bastard tertian " as the old Doctors name it ; for which it 
was ordered that his Highness should return to Whitehall, as 
to a more favourable air in that complaint. On Tuesday 
accordingly he quitted Hampton Court ; — never to see it 
more. 

" His time was come," says Harvey ; " and neither prayers 
nor tears could prevail with God to lengthen out his life and 
continue him longer to us. Prayers abundantly and inces- 
santly poured out on his behalf both publicly and privately, 
as was observed, in a more than ordinary way. Besides many 
a secret sigh, — secret and unheard by men, yet like the cry of 
Moses, more loud, and strongly laying hold on God, than many 
spoken supplications. All which, — the hearts of God's People 
being thus mightily stirred up, — did seem to beget confidence 
in some, and hopes in all ; yea some thoughts in himself, that 
God would restore him." 

" Prayers public and private : " they are worth imagining to 

ourselves. Meetings of Preachers, Chaplains, and Godly 

Persons ; " Owen, Goodwin, Sterry, with a company of others, 

in an adjoining room;" in Whitehall, and elsewhere over 

religious London and England, fervent outpourings of many a 

loyal heart. For there were hearts to whom the nobleness of 
(9eo) M 
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this man was known; and his worth to the Puritan Cause 
was evident. Prayers, — strange enough to us; in a dialect 
fallen obsolete, forgotten now. Authentic wrestlings of ancient 
Human Souls, — ^who were alive then, with their affections, 
awe-struck pieties; with their Human Wishes, risen to be 
transcendent, hoping to prevail with the Inexorable. All 
swallowed now in the depths of dark Time ; which is full of 
such, since the beginning ! — Truly it is a great scene of World- 
History, this in old Whitehall : Oliver Cromwell drawing nigh 
to his end. The exit of Oliver Cromwell and of English 
Puritanism; a great Light, one of our few authentic Solar 
Luminaries, going down now amid the clouds of Death. Like 
the setting of a great victorious Summer Sun ; its course now 
finished. " So stirbt ein Held,'' says Schiller, ** So dies a Hero ! 
Sight worthy to be worshipped ! "—He died, this Hero Oliver, 
in Resignation to God; as the Brave have all done. "We 
could not be more desirous he should abide," says the pious 
Harvey, " than he was content and willing to be gone." The 
struggle lasted, amid hope and fear, for ten days. — Some small 
miscellaneous traits, and confused gleanings of last-words ; and 
then our poor History ends. 

Oliver, we find, spoke much of " the Covenants ; " which 
indeed are the grand axis of all, in that Puritan Universe of 
his. Two Covenants ; one of Works, with fearful Judgment 
for our shortcomings therein ; one of Grace and unspeakable 
mercy ; — gracious Engagements, ** Covenants," which the 
Eternal God has vouchsafed to make with His feeble creature 
Man. Two ; and by Christ's Death they have become One : 
there for Oliver is the divine solution of this our Mystery of 
Life. " They were Two," he was heard ejaculating : " Two, 
but put into One before the Foundation of the World ! " And 
again : *' It is holy and true, it is holy and true, it is holy and 
true ! — Who made it holy and true ? The Mediator of the 
Covenant ! " And again : " The Covenant is but One. Faith 
in the Covenant is my only support. And if I believe not, He 
abides faithful ! " When his Children and Wife stood weeping 
round him, he said : " Love not this world. I say unto you, 
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it is not good that you should love this world!" No. 
" Children, live like Christians : — I leave you the Covenant to 
feed upon ! " Yea, my brave one ; even so ! The Covenant, 
and eternal Soul of Covenants, remains sure to all the faithful : 
deeper than the Foundations of this World ; earlier than they, 
and more lasting than they ! — 

Look also at the following ; dark hues and bright ; immortal 
light-beams struggling amid the black vapours of Death. 
Look; and conceive a great sacred scene, the sacredest this 
world sees ; — and think of it, do not speak of it, in these mean 
days which have no sacred word. " Is there none that says. 
Who will deliver me from the peril?" moaned he once. 
Many hearts are praying, O wearied one! "Man can do 
nothing," rejoins he ; " God can do what He will." — Another 
time, again thinking of the Covenant, "Is there none that 
will come and praise God," whose mercies endure for 
ever ! 

Here also are ejaculations caught up at intervals, undated, 
in those final days : " Lord, Thou knowest, if I do desire to 
live, it is to show forth Thy praise and declare Thy works ! " 
— Once he was heard saying, " It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the Living God I " " This was spoken three 
times," says Harvey; "his repetitions usually being very 
weighty, and with great vehemency of spirit." Thrice over he 
said this; looking into the Eternal Kingdoms: "A fearful 

thing to fall into the hands of the Living God ! " But 

again : " All the Promises of God are in Him : yes, and in Him 
Amen ; to the glory of God by us, — by us in Jesus Christ" 

" The Lord hath filled me with as much assurance of His 

pardon, and His love, as my soul can hold." — " I think I am 
the poorest wretch that lives : but I love God ; or rather, am 
beloved of God." — "I am a conqueror, and more than a 
conqueror, through Christ that strengtheneth me I " 

So pass, in the sickroom, in the sickbed, these last heavy un- 
certain days. " The Godly Persons had great assurances of a 
return to their Prayers : " transcendent Human Wishes find in 
their own echo a kind of answer ! They gave his Highness 
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also some assurance that his life would be lengthened. Hope 
was strong in many to the very end. 

On Monday, August 30th, there roared and howled all day 
a mighty storm of wind. Ludlow, coming up to Town from 
Essex, could not start in the morning for wind ; tried it in the 
afternoon; still could not get along, in his coach, for head- 
wind; had to stop at Epping. On the morrow, Fleetwood 
came to him in the Protector's name, to ask, What he wanted 
here? — Nothing of public concernment, only to see my 
Mother-in-law ! answered the solid man. For indeed he did 
not know that Oliver was dying; that the glorious hour of 
Disenthralment, and immortal "Liberty" to plunge over 
precipices with one's self and one's Cause was so nigh ! — It 
came ; and he took the precipices, like a strongboned resolute 
blind gin-horse rejoicing in the breakage of its halter, in a very 
gallant constitutional manner. Adieu, my solid friend; if I 
go to Vevay, I will read thy Monument there, perhaps not 
without emotion, after all ! r 

It was on this stormy Monday, while rocking winds, heard 
in the sickroom and everywhere, were piping aloud, that 
Thurloe and an Official person entered to inquire. Who, in 
case of the worst, was to be his Highnesses Successor 1 The 
Successor is named in a sealed Paper already drawn-up, above 
a year ago, at Hampton Court : now lying in such and such a 
place. The Paper was sent for, searched for ; it could never 
be found. Richard's is the name understood to have been 
written in that Paper : not a good name ; but in fact one does 
not know. In ten years' time, had ten years more been 
granted, Richard might have become a fitter man; might 
have been cancelled, if palpably unfit. Or perhaps it was 
Fleetwood's name, — and the Paper, by certain parties, was 
stolen? None knows. On the Thursday night following, 
"and not till then," his Highness is understood to have 
formally named " Richard ; "—or perhaps it might only be 
some heavy-laden " Yes, yes ! " spoken, out of the thick death- 
slumbers, in answer to Thurloe's question "Richard?" The 
thing is a little uncertain. It was, once more, a matter of 
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much moment ; — giving colour probably to all the subsequent 
Centuries of England, this answer ! — 

On or near the night of the same stormy Monday, " two or 
three days before he died," we are to place that Prayer his 
Highness was heard uttering ; which, as taken down by his 
attendants, exists in many old Notebooks. In the tumult of 
the winds, the dying Oliver was heard uttering this 

PRAYER. 

Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I am 
in Covenant with Thee through grace. And I may, I will, 
come to Thee, for Thy People. Thou hast made me, though 
very unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
Thee service ; and many of them have set too high a value 
upon me, though others wish and would be glad of my death ; 
Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, continue and go on to 
do good for them. Give them consistency of judgment, one 
heart, and mutual love ; and go on to deliver them, and with 
the work of reformation ; and make the Name of Christ 
glorious in the world. Teach those who look too much on 
Thy instruments, to depend more upon Thyself. Pardon such 
as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they 
are Thy People too. And pardon the folly of this short 
Prayer : — Even for Jesus Christ's sake. And give us a good 
night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen. 

" Some variation there is," says Harvey, " of this Prayer, as 
to the account divers give of it ; and something is here omitted. 
But so much is certain, that these were his requests. Wherein 
his heart was so carried out for God and His People, — yea 
indeed for some who had added no little sorrow to him," the 
Anabaptist Republicans, and others, — "that at this time he 
seems to forget his own Family and nearest relations." Which 
indeed is to be remarked. 

Thursday night the Writer of our old Pamphlet was himself 
in attendance on his Highness ; and has preserved a trait or 
two; with which let us hasten to conclude. Tomorrow is 
September Third, always kept as a Thanksgiving day, since 
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the Victories of Dunbar and Worcester. The wearied one, 
" that very night before the Lord took him to his everlasting 
rest," was heard thus, with oppressed voice, speaking ; 

*** Truly God is good; indeed He is; He will not' 

Then his speech failed him, but as I apprehended, it was, 
* He will not leave me.' This saying, * God is good,' he 
frequently used all along; and would speak it with much 
cheerfulness, and fervour of spirit, in the midst of his pains — 
Again he said : * I would be willing to live to be farther 
serviceable to God and His People: but my work is done. 
Yet God will be with His People.' 

" He was very restless most part of the night, speaking often 
to himself. And there being something to drink offered him, 
he was desired To take the same, and endeavour to sleep. — 
Unto which he answered : * It is not my design to drink or 
sleep ; but my design is, to make what haste I can to be gone.' — 

" Afterwards, towards morning, he used divers holy expres- 
sions, implying much inward consolation and peace ; among 
the rest he spake some exceeding self-debasing works, annihUai- 
ing and judging himself. And truly it was observed, that 
a public spirit to God's Cause did breathe in him, — as in his 
lifetime, so now to his very last." 

When the morrow^s sun rose, Oliver was speechless ; between 
three and four in the afternoon, he lay dead. Friday, 3d 
September 1658. "The consternation and astonishment of all 
people," writes Fauconberg, " are inexpressible ; their hearts 
seem as if sunk within them. My poor Wife, — I know not 
what on earth to do with her. When seemingly quieted, she 
bluest out again into a passion that tears her very heart in 
pieces."— Husht, poor weeping Mary ! Here is a Life-battle 
right nobly done. Seest thou not, 

" The storm is changed into a calm. 
At His command and will ; 
So that the waves which raged before 
Now quiet are and still ! 

Then are they glad, — ^because at rest 
And quiet now they be : 
So to the haven He them brings 
Which they desired to see." 
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" Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ; " blessed are the 
valiant that have lived in the Lord. ** Amen, saith the Spirit," 
— Amen. "They do rest from their labours, and their works 
follow them." 

" Their works follow them." As, I think, this Oliver Crom- 
welFs works have done and are still doing ! We have had our 
*• Revolutions of Eighty-eight," officially called " glorious ; " 
and other Revolutions not yet called glorious ; and somewhat 
has been gained for poor Mankind. Men's ears are not now 
slit-off by rash Officiality ; Officiality will, for long henceforth, 
be more cautious about men's ears. The tyrannous Star- 
chambers, branding-irons, chimerical Kings and Surplices at 
All-hallowtide, they are gone, or with immense velocity going. 
Oliver's works do follow him! — The works of a man, bury 
them under what guano-mountains and obscene owl-droppings 
you will, do not perish, cannot perish. What of Heroism, 
what of Eternal Light was in a Man and his Life, is with very 
great exactness added to the Eternities; remains forever a 
new divine portion of the Sum of Things ; and no owFs voice, 
this way or that, in the least avails in the matter. — But we 
have to end here. 

Oliver is gone ; and with him England's Puritanism, labori- 
ously built together by this man, and made a thing far-shining 
miraculous to its own Centur}'', and memorable to all the 
Centuries, soon goes. Puritanism, without its King, is king- 
less, anarchic; falls into dislocation, self-collision; staggers, 
plunges into ever deeper anarchy; King, Defender of the 
Puritan Faith there can now none be found ; — and nothing is 
left but to recall the old disowned Defender with the remnants 
of his Four Surplices, and Two Centuries of Hypocrhis (or 
Play-acting not so-called), and put-up with all that, the best we 
may. The Genius of England no longer soars Sunward, world- 
defiant, like an Eagle through the storms, "mewing her mighty 
youth," as John Milton saw her do : the Genius of England, 
much liker a greedy Ostrich intent on provender and a whole 
skin mainly, stands with its other extremity Sunward; with 
its Ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush, of old Church- 
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tippets, King-cloaks, or what other "sheltering Fallacy" there 
may be, and so awaits the issue. The issue has been slow; 
but it is now seen to have been inevitable. No Ostrich, intent 
on gross terrene provender, and sticking its head into Fallacies, 
but will be awakened one day, — in a terrible h-jposteriori manner, 

if not otherwise ! Awake before it come to that ; gods and 

men bid us awake ! The Voices of our Fathers, with thousand- 
fold stern monition to one and all, bid us awake. 



XXXVII. THE DEATH-BED OF LOUIS XV. 

(bien-aime). 

" Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." — Scott. 

[The literature on the French Revolution is well-nigh endless. The 
works of Mignet and Taine are accessible in an English form ; the little 
book upon the subject in the Epoch Series (Longmans & Co.) will be 
found a good resume of the period 1789-95, and in the SUidenCs France 
(Murray) the reign of Louis XV. is admirably presented. Macaulay's 
Essay on Barr^re is one of his happiest efforts.] 

President H^nault, remarking on royal Surnames of Honour 
how difficult it often is to ascertain not only why, but even 
when, they were conferred, takes occasion, in his sleek official 
way, to make a philosophical reflection. "The Surname of 
Bien-aimd (Well-beloved)," says he, "which Louis XV. bears, 
will not leave posterity in the same doubt. This Prince, in 
the year 1744, while hastening from one end of his kingdom to 
the other, and suspending his conquests in Flanders that he 
might fly to the assistance of Alsace, was arrested at Metz by 
a malady which threatened to cut short his days. At the news 
of this, Paris, all in terror, seemed a city taken by storm : the 
churches resounded with supplications and groans ; the prayers 
of priests and people were every moment interrupted by their 
sobs : and it was from an interest so dear and tender that this 
Surname ofBien-aim^ fashioned itself, — a title higher still than 
all the rest which this great Prince has earned." 

So stands it written ; in lasting memorial of that year 1744. 
Thirty other years have come and gone; and "this great 
Prince" again lies sick; but in how altered circumstances 
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now ! Churches resound not with excessive groanings ; Paris 
is stoically calm : sobs interrupt no prayers, for indeed none 
are offered ; except Priests' Litanies, read or chanted at fixed 
money-rate per hour, which are not liable to interruption. 
The shepherd of the people has been carried home from Little 
Trianon, heavy of heart, and been put to bed in his own 
Chateau of Versailles : the flock knows it, and heeds it not. 
At most, in the immeasurable tide of French Speech (which 
ceases not day after day, and only ebbs towards the short hours 
of night), may this of the royal sickness emerge from time to 
time as an article of news. Bets are doubtless depending; 
nay, some people "express themselves loudly in the streets." 
But for the rest, on green field and steepled city, the May 
sun shines out, the May evening fades; and men ply their 
useful or useless business as if no Louis lay in danger. 

Dame Dubarry, indeed, might pray, if she had a talent for 
it; Duke d'Aiguillon too, Maupeou and the Parlement Maupeou: 
these, as they sit in their high places, with France harnessed 
under their feet, know well on what basis they continue there. 
Look to it, D'Aiguillon ; sharply as thou didst, from the Mill 
of St. Cast, on Quiberon and the invading English; thou, 
" covered if not with glory yet with meal ! " Fortune was 
ever accounted inconstant : and each dog has but his day. 

Forlorn enough languished Duke d'Aiguillon, some years 
ago; covered, as we said, with meal; nay with worse. For 
La Chalotais, the Breton Parlementeer, accused him not only 
of poltroonery and tyranny, but even of concussion (official 
plunder of money); which accusations it was easier to get 
" quashed " by backstairs Infiuences than to get answered : 
neither could the thoughts, or even the tongues, of men be 
tied. Thus, under disastrous eclipse, had this grand-nephew 
of the great Eichelieu to glide about; unworshipped by the 
world; resolute Choiseul, the abrupt proud man, disdaining 
him, or even forgetting him. Little prospect but to glide into 
Gascony, to rebuild Chslteaus there, and die inglorious killing 
game ! However, in the year 1770, a certain young soldier, 
Dumouriez by name, returning from Corsica, could see " with 
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sorrow, at Compi^gne, the old King of France, on foot, with 
doffed hat, in sight of his army, at the side of a magnificent 
phaeton, doing homage to the — Dubarry." 

Much lay therein ! Thereby, for one thing, could D' Aiguillon 
postpone the rebuilding of his Chateau, and rebuild his fortunes 
first. For stout Choiseul would discern in the Dubarry nothing 
but a wonderfully dizened Scarlet- woman ; and go on his way 
as if she were not. Intolerable : the source of sighs, tears, of 
pettings and poutings; which would not end till ** France" 
(La France, as she named her royal valet) finally mustered 
heart to see Choiseul ; and with that " quivering in the chin 
(tremhlement du menton) " natural in such case, faltered out a 
dismissal : dismissal of his last substantial man, but pacification 
of his scarlet-woman. Thus D'Aiguillon rose again, and cul- 
minated. And with him there rose Maupeou, the banisher of 
Parlements; who plants you a refractory President "at Croe 
in Combrailles on the top of steep rocks, inaccessible except by 
litters," there to consider himself. Likewise there rose Abb6 
Terray, dissolute Financier, paying eightpence in the shilling, 
— so that wits exclaim in some press at the playhouse, "Where 
is Abb6 Terray, that he might reduce us to two-thirds ! " And 
so have these individuals (verily by black-art) built them a 
Domdaniel, or enchanted Dubarrydom; call it an Armida- 
Palace, where they dwell pleasantly ; Chancellor Maupeou 
"playing blindman's buff" with the scarlet Enchantress; or 
gallantly presenting her with dwarf Negroes; — and a Most 
Christian King has unspeakable peace within doors, whatever 
he may have without. " My Chancellor is a scoundrel ; but I 
cannot do without him." 

Beautiful Armida-Palace, where the inmates live enchanted 
lives; lapped in soft music of adulation; waited on by the 
splendours of the world; — which nevertheless hangs wondrously 
as by a single hair. Should the Most Christian King die ; or 
even get seriously afraid of dying ! For, alas, had not the fair 
haughty Chateauroux to fly, with wet cheeks and flaming hearty 
from that Fever-scene at Metz, long since; driven forth by 
sour shavelings ? She hardly returned, when fever and shave- 
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lings were both swept into the background. Pompadour too, 
when Damiens wounded Royalty " slightly, under the fifth rib," 
and our drive to Trianon went off futile, in shrieks and madly 
shaken torches, — had to pack, and be in readiness : yet did 
not go, the wound not proving poisoned. For his Majesty 
has religious faith ; believes, at least in a Devil. And now a 
third peril ; and who knows what may be in it ! For the 
Doctors look grave ; ask privily. If his Majesty had not the 
small-pox long ago 1 — and doubt it may have been a false kind. 
Yes, Maupeou, pucker those sinister brows of thine, and peer 
out on it with thy malign rat-eyes : it is a questionable case. 
Sure only that man is mortal ; that with the life of one mortal 
snaps irrevocably the wonderfulest talisman, and all Dubarry- 
dom rushes off, with tumult, into infinite Space ; and ye, as 
subterranean Apparitions are wont, vanish utterly, — leaving 
only a smell of sulphur ! 

These, and what holds of these may pray, — to Beelzebub, or 
whoever will hear them. But from the rest of France there 
comes, as was said, no prayer ; or one of an opposite character, 
" expressed openly in the streets." Chateau or H6tel, where 
an enlightened Philosophism scrutinises many things, is not 
given to prayer : neither are Rossbach victories, Terray Finances, 
noT, say only "sixty thousand Lettres de Cachet** (which is 
Maupeou's share), persuasives towards that. Renault! 
Prayers ? From a France smitten (by black-art) with plague 
after plague, and lying now, in shame and pain, with a Harlot's 
foot on its neck, what prayer can come 1 Those lank scare- 
crows, that prowl hunger-stricken through all highways and 
byways of French Existence, will they pray ? The dull millions 
that, in the workshop or furrowfield, grind foredone at the 
wheel of Labour, like haltered gin-horses, if blind so much the 
quieter ? Or they that in the Bic^tre Hospital, " eight to a 
a bed," lie waiting their manumission 1 Dim are those heads 
of theirs, dull stagnant those hearts : to them the great 
Sovereign is known mainly as the great Regrater of Bread. 
If they hear of his sickness, they will answer with a dull Tant 
pis pour lui ; or with the question, Will he die ? 
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Yes, will he die? that is now, for all France, the grand 
question, and hope ; whereby alone the King's sickness has 
still some interest. 

However, be this as it will, we remark, not without interest, 
that " on the evening of the 4th," Dame Dubarry issues from 
the sick-room, with perceptible " trouble in her visage." It is 
the fourth evening of May, year of Grace 1774. Such a 
whispering in the (Eil-de-Boeuf ! Is he dying, then? What 
can be said is, that Dubarry seems making up her packages ; 
she sails weeping through her gilt boudoirs, as if taking leave. 
D'Aiguillon and Company are near their last card ; nevertheless 
they will not yet throw up the game. But as for the sacra- 
mental controversy, it is as good as settled without being 
mentioned ; Louis sends for his Abbe Moudon in the course of 
next night; is confessed by him, some say for the space of 
" seventeen minutes," and demands the sacraments of his own 
accord. 

Nay already, in the afternoon, behold is not this your Sor- 
ceress Dubarry with the handkerchief at her eyes, mounting 
D'Aiguillon's chariot ; rolling off in his Duchess's consolatory 
arms ? She is gone : and her place knows her no more. 
Vanish, false Sorceress ; into Space ! Needless to hover at 
neighbouring Ruel ; for thy day is done. Shut are the royal 
palace-gates for evermore ; hardly in coming years shalt thou, 
under cloud of night, descend once, in black domino, like a 
black night-bird, and disturb the fair Antoinette's music-party 
in the Park ; all Birds of Paradise flying from thee, and musical 
windpipes growing mute. Thou unclean, yet unmalignant, 
not unpitiable thing ! What a course was thine : from that 
first trucklebed (in Joan of Arc's country) where thy mother 
bore thee, with tears, to an unnamed father : forward, through 
lowest subterranean depths, and over highest sunlit heights, of 
Harlotdom and Rascaldom — to the guillotine-axe, which shears 
away thy vainly whimpering head! Rest there uncursed; 
only buried and abolished : what else befitted thee ? 

Louis, meanwhile, is in considerable impatience for his 
sacraments; sends more than once to the window, to see 
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whether they are not commg. Be of comfort, Louis, what 
comfort thou canst : they are under way, those sacraments. 
Towards six in the morning, they arrive. Cardinal Grand- 
Almoner Roche- Aymon is here in pontificals, with his pyxes 
and his tools : he approaches the royal pillow ; elevates his 
wafer; mutters or seems to mutter somewhat; — and so (as 
the Abb6 Georgel, in words that stick to one, expresses it) has 
Louis " made the amende honorable to God ; " so does your 
Jesuit construe it. — " /Fa, Wa^* as the wild Clotaire groaned 
out, when life was departing, "what great God is this that 
pulls down the strength of the strongest kings ! " 

The amende honorable^ what " legal apology " you will, to 
God : — but not, if D'Aiguillon can help it, to man. Dubarry 
still hovers in his mansion at Euel ; and while there is life, 
there is hope. Grand-Almoner Roche- Aymon, accordingly (for 
he seems to be in the secret), has no sooner seen his pyxes and 
gear repacked, than he is stepping majestically forth again, as 
if the work were done ! But King's Confessor Abb6 Moudon 
starts forward ; with anxious acidulent face, twitches him by 
the sleeve ; whispers in his ear. Whereupon the poor Cardinal 
has to turn round; and declare audibly, "That his Majesty 
repents of any subjects of scandal he may have given (a pu 
donner) ; and purposes, by the strength of Heaven assisting 
him, to avoid the like — for the future ! " Words listened to 
by Richelieu with mastiff-face, growing blacker ; and answered 
to, aloud, " with an epithet," — which Besenval will not repeat. 
Old Richelieu, conqueror of Minorca, companion of Flying- 
Table orgies, perforator of bedroom walls, is thy day also 
done 1 

Alas, the Chapel organs may keep going; the Shrine of 
Sainte Genevieve be let down, and pulled up again, — without 
effect. In the evening the whole Court, with Dauphin and 
Dauphiness, assist at the Chapel : priests are hoarse with 
chanting their ** Prayers of Forty Hours ; " and the heaving 
bellows blow. Almost frightful ! For the very heaven 
blackens ; battering rain-torrents dash, with thunder ; almost 
drowning the organ's voice : and electric fire-flashes make the 
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very flambeaux on the altar pale. So that the most, as we are 
told, retired, when it was over, with hurried steps, " in a state 
of meditation (recueUlement)" and said little or nothing. 

So it has lasted for the better half of a fortnight; the 
Dubarry gone almost a week. Besenval says, all the world 
was getting impatient que cela finit / that poor Louis would 
have done with it. It is now the 10th of May 1774. He will 
soon have done now. 

This tenth May day falls into the loathsome sick-bed ; but 
dull, unnoticed there : for they that look out of the windows 
are quite darkened ; the cistern-wheel moves discordant on its 
axis ; Life, like a spent steed, is panting towards the goal. In 
their remote apartments, Dauphin and Dauphiness stand road- 
ready ; all grooms and equerries booted and spurred : waiting 
for some signal to escape the house of pestilence. And, hark ! 
across the CEil-de-Boeuf, what sound is that ; sound " terrible 
and absolutely like thunder " ? It is the rush of the whole 
Court, rushing as in wager, to salute the new Sovereigns ; 
Hail to your Majesties ! The Dauphin and Dauphiness are 
King and Queen ! Overpowered with many emotions, they 
two fall on their knees together, and, with streaming tears, 
exclaim, " O God, guide us, protect us ; we are too young to 
reign ! " — Too young indeed. 

But thus, in any case, " with a sound absolutely like 
thunder," has the Horologe of Time struck, and an old Era 
passed away. The Louis that was, lies forsaken, a mass of 
abhorred clay ; abandoned " to some poor persons, and priests 
of the Chapelle jdrdente," — who make haste to put him " in two 
lead coffins, pouring in abundant spirits of wine." The new 
Louis with his Court is rolling towards Choisy, through the 
summer afternoon : the royal tears still flow ; but a word mis- 
pronounced by Monseigneur d'Artois sets them all laughing, and 
they weep no more. Light mortals, how ye walk your light 
life-minuet, over bottomless abysses, divided from you by a film ! 

For the rest, the proper authorities felt that no Funeral 
could be too unceremonious. Besenval himself thinks it was 
unceremonious enough. Two carriages containing two noble- 
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men of the usher species, and a Versailles clerical person; 
some score of mounted pages, some fifty palfreniers : these, 
with torches, but not so much as in black, start from Versailles 
on the second evening, with their leaden bier. At a high trot 
they start ; and keep up that pace. For the jibes (broca/rds) of 
those Parisians, who stand planted in two rows, all the way to 
St. Denis, and " give vent to their pleasantry, the characteristic 
of the nation," do not tempt one to slacken. Towards midnight 
the vaults of St. Denis receive their own : unwept by any eye 
of all these ; if not by poor Loque his neglected Daughtei^s, 
whose Nunnery is hard by. 

Him they crush down, and huddle under-ground, in this 
impatient way; him and his era of sin and tyranny and shame: 
for behold a New Era is come ; the future all the brighter that 
the past was base. 



XXXVIIL THE PROCESSION OF DELEGATES. 

'* Hark 1 I hear the tramp of thousands, 
. And of arm^d men the hum ; 
Lo ! a nation's hosts have gathered 

Round the quick alarming drum, — 
Saying, ' come 
Freemen, come I 
Ere your heritage be wasted,' said the quick alarming drum.** 

—Bret Harte, The JUveille, 

[The King on the recall of Necker had reinstated the Parlement, and 
instituted other reforms. Since 1614 there had been no meeting of the 
States-General, and all constitutional precedents had been lost. Neck^r 
accordingly advised Louis again to convoke the Notables in order to 
settle the relative numbers of the representatives of each class. The 
old system rested on the equal and triple representation by Nobles, 
Clergy, and Commons ; now it was demanded that the representatives 
of the Tiers-Etat should be equal to those of the other two combined, 
and that the voting should be no longer in three separate chambers, but 
be taken in one. The decision by which the Notables rejected the 
double representation was overturned by a royal decree, and the 
question of the voting was left undecided. All over France the elections 
took place amid the wildest excitement ; the harvests had failed, and 
the winter had been one of unwonted severity. The pamphlet of Abb^ 
Siey 6s put the question neatly: **What is the Third Estate? Every- 
thing. — What ?ia8 been the Third Estate ? Nothing.— What vnll be the 
Third Estate ? Something. " 

The meeting of the Assembly Is one of the great landmarks of 
history ; second only to the appearance of Luther at the Diet of Worms 
in importance. "It is the baptism day of Democracy, the extreme- 
tmction day of Feudalism?" (Carlyle).] 
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On the first Saturday of May, it is gala at Versailles ; and 
Monday, fourth of the month, is to be a still greater day. The 
Deputies have mostly got thither, and sought out lodgings : 
and are now successively, in long well-ushered files, kissing the 
hand of Majesty in the Chateau. Supreme Usher de Br6z6 
does not give the highest satisfaction : we cannot but observe 
that in ushering Noblesse or Clergy into the a,nointed Presence, 
he liberally opens both his folding-doors ; and on the other 
hand, for members of the Third Estate opens only one 1 How- 
ever, there is room to enter ; Majesty has smiles for all. 

The good Louis welcomes his Honourable Members, with 
smiles of hope. He has prepared for them the Hall of Menus, 
the largest near him ; and often surveyed the workmen as they 
went on. A spacious Hall : with raised platform for Throne, 
Court and Blood-royal; space for six hundred Commons 
Deputies in front ; for half as many Clergy on this hand, and 
half as many Noblesse on that. It has lofty galleries ; where- 
from dames of honour, splendent in gaze d*or ; foreign Diplom- 
acies, and other gilt-edged white-frilled individuals, to the 
number of two thousand, — may sit and look. Broad passages 
flow through it; and, outside the inner wall, all round it. 
There are committee-rooms, guard-rooms, robing-rooms : really 
a noble Hall ; where upholstery, aided by the subject fine-arts, 
has done its best; and crimson tasseled cloths, and emblematic 
fleurs-de-lys are not wanting. 

The Hall is ready: the very costume, as we said, has 
been settled; and the Commons are not to wear that hated 
slouch-hat (chapeau clahavd)^ but one not quite so slouched 
(chateau rabattu). As for their manner of ww'hing, when all 
dressed ; for their " voting by head or by order " and the rest, 
— this, which it were perhaps still time to settle, and in few 
hours will be no longer time, remains unsettled ; hangs dubious 
in the breast of Twelve Hundred men. 

But now finally the Sun, on Monday the 4th of May, has 
risen ; — unconcerned, as if it were no special day. And yet, 
as his first rays could strike music from the Memnon's Statue 
on the Nile, what tones were these, so thrilling, tremulous of 
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preparation and foreboding, which he awoke in every bosom 
at Versailles ! Huge Paris, in all conceivable and incon- 
ceivable vehicles, is pouring itself forth; from each Town 
and Village come subsidiary rills : Versailles is a very sea 
of men. But above all, from the Church of St. Louis to 
the Church of Notre-Dame : one vast suspended-billow of 
Life, — with spray scattered even to the chimney-tops ! For 
on chimney-tops too, as over the roofs, and up thitherwards 
on every lamp-iron, sign-post, breakneck coign of vantage, 
sits patriotic Courage ; and every window bursts with patri- 
otic Beauty: for the Deputies are gathering at St. Louis 
Church; to march in procession to Notre-Dame, and hear 
sermon. 

Yes, friends, ye may sit and look: bodily or in thought, 
all France, and all Europe, may sit and look ; for it is a day 
like few others. Oh, one might weep like Xerxes : — So many 
serried rows sit perched there; like winged creatures, alighted 
out of Heaven : all these, and so many more that follow them, 
shall have wholly fled aloft again, vanishing into the blue 
Deep ; and the memory of this day still be fresh. It is the 
baptism-day of Democracy ; sick Time has given it birth, the 
numbered months being run. The extreme-unction day of 
Feudalism ! A superannuated System of Society, decrepit 
with toils (for has it not done much ; produced you^ and what 
ye have and know !) — and with thefts and brawls, named 
glorious- victories ; and with profligacies, sensualities, and on 
the whole with dotage and senility, — is now to die : and so, 
with death-throes and birth-throes, a new one is to be bom. 
What a work, O Earth and Heavens, what a work ! Battles 
and bloodshed, September Massacres, Bridges of Lodi, retreats 
of Moscow, Waterloos, Peterloos, Tenpound Franchises, Tar- 
barrels and Guillotines ; and from this present date, if one 

might prophesy, some two centuries of it still to fight ! Two 
centuries ; hardly less ; before Democracy go through its due, 
most baleful, stages of Qymkoovdicy ; and a pestilential World 
be burnt up, and have begun to grow green and young again. 

Eejoice nevertheless, ye Versailles multitudes; to you, from 

(WO) N 
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whom all this is hid, the glorious end of it is visible. This 
day, sentence of death is pronounced on Shams ; judgment 
of resuscitation, were it but afar off, is pronounced on Eeali- 
ties. This day it is declared aloud, as with a Doom-trumpet^ 
that a Lie is unbelievable. Believe that, stand by that, if more 
there be not ; and let what thing or things soever will follow 
it follow. " Ye can no other ; God be your help ! " So 
spake a greater than any of you; opening his Chapter of 
World History. 

Behold, however! The doors of St. Louis Church flung 
wide; and the Procession of Processions advancing towards 
Notre-Dame 1 Shouts rend the air ; one shout, at which 
Grecian birds might drop dead. It is indeed a stately, 
solemn sight The Elected of France, and then the Court 
of France ; they are marshalled and march there, all in pre- 
scribed place and costume. Our Commons **in plain black 
mantle and white cravat ; " Noblesse, in gold-worked, bright- 
dyed cloaks of velvet, resplendent, rustling with laces, waving 
with plumes ; the Clergy in rochet, alb, or other best ponti- 
ficalibus: lastly comes the King himself, and King's Household, 
also in their brightest blaze of pomp, — their brightest and 
final one. Some Fourteen Hundred Men blown together 
from all winds, on the deepest errand. 

Yes, in that silent marching mass there lies Futurity enough. 
No Symbolic Ark, like the old Hebrews, do these men bear : 
yet with them too is a Covenant ; they too preside at a new 
Era in the History of Men. The whole Future is there, and 
Destiny dim-brooding over it; in the hearts and unshaped 
thoughts of these men, it lies illegible, inevitable. Singular 
to think : they have it in them ; yet not they, not mortal^ 
only the Eye above can read it^ — as it shall unfold itself, in 
fire and thunder, of siege, and field-artillery ; in the rustling 
of battle-banners, the tramp of hosts, in the glow of burning 
cities, the shriek of strangled nations ! Such things lie hidden, 
safe-wrapt in this Fourth day of May ; — say rather, had lain 
in some other unknown day, of which this latter is the public 
fruit and outcome. As indeed what wonders lie in every Day, 
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— had we the sight, as happily we have not, to decipher it : 
for is not every meanest Day "the conflux of two Eter- 
nities I " 

Meanwhile, suppose we too, good Reader, should, as now 
without miracle Muse Clio enables us, — take (mr station also 
on some coign of vantage ; and glance momentarily over this 
Procession, and this Life-sea; with far other eyes than the rest 
do, namely with prophetic ? We can mount, and stand there, 
without fear of falling. , 

As for the Life-sea, or onlooking unnumbered Multitude, it 
is unfortunately ail-too dim. Yet as we gaze fixedly, do not 
nameless Figures not a few, which shall not always be name- 
less, disclose themselves ; visible or presumable there ! Young 
Baroness de Stael — she evidently looks from a window; among 
older honourable women. Her father is Minister, and one of 
the gala personages; to his own eyes the chief one. Young 
spiritual Amazon, thy rest is not there; nor thy loved 
Father's: "as Malebranche saw all things in God, so M. 
Necker sees all things in Necker," — a theorem that will 
not hold. 

But where is the brown-locked, light-behaved, fire-hearted 
Demoiselle Th6roigne? Brown eloquent Beauty; who, with 
thy winged words and glances, shalt thrill rough bosoms, 
whole steel battalions, and persuade an Austrian Kaiser, — 
pike and helm lie provided for thee in due season ; and, alas, 
also strait-waistcoat and long lodging in the Salp^tri^re 1 
Better hadst thou staid in native Luxemburg, and been the 
mother of some brave man's children ; but it was not thy 
task, it was not thy lot. 

Of the rougher sex how, without tongue, or hundred 
tongues, of iron, enumerate the notabilities! Has not Mar- 
quis Valadi hastily quitted his Quaker broadbrim; his 
Pythagorean Greek in Wapping, and the city of Glasgow? 
De Morande from his Courri&r de V Europe ; Linguet from his 
Annales, they looked eager through the London Fog, and 
became Ex-Editors, — that they might feed the guillotine, and 
have their due. Does Louvet (of Faublas) stand a-tiptoe ? 



^ I 
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And Brissot, hight De Warville, friend of the Blacks ? He, 
with Marquis Condorcet, and Clavi^re the Genevese "have 
created the Monitmr Newspaper," or are about creating it. 
Able Editors must give account of such a day. 

Or seest thou with any distinctness, low down probably, 
not in places of honour, a Stanislas Maillard, riding-tipstaif 
{huissier it cheval) of the Chitelet; one of the shiftiest of men? 
A Captain Hulin of Geneva, Captain Elie of the Queen*s 
Regiment ; both with an air of half-pay ? Jourdan, with 
tile-coloured whiskers, not yet with tile-beard ; an unjust 
dealer in mules 1 He shall be, in few months, Jourdan the 
Headsman, and have other work. 

Surely also, in some place not of honour, stands or sprawls 
up querulous, that he too, though short, may see, — one 
squalidest bleared mortal, redolent of soot and horse-drugs; 
Jean Paul Marat of Neuchatel ! O Marat, Renovator of 
Human Science, Lecturer on Optics; thou remarkablest 
Horseleech, once in D'Artois* Stables, — as thy bleared soul 
looks forth, through thy bleared, dull-acrid, wo-stricken face, 
what sees it in all this? Any faintest light of hope; like 
dayspring after Nova-Zembla night? Or is it but blue sul- 
phur-light, and spectres ; wo, suspicion, revenge without 
end? 

Of Draper Lecointre, how he shut his cloth shop hard by, 
and stepped forth, one need hardly speak. Nor of Santerre, 
the sonorous Brewer from the Faubourg St. Antoine. Two 
other Figures, and only two, we signalise there. The huge, 
brawny Figure; through whose black brows, and rude flat- 
tened face {figure dcrasSe), there looks a waste energy as of 
Hercules not yet furibund, — he is an esurient, unprovided 
Advocate ; Dan ton by name : him mark. Then that other, 
his slight-built comrade and craft-brother: he with the long 
curling locks; with the face of dingy blackguardism, won- 
drously irradiated with genius, as if a naphtha-lamp burnt 
within it: that Figure is Camille Desmoulins. A fellow of 
infinite shrewdness, wit, nay humour ; one of the sprightliest 
clearest souls in all these millions. Thou poor Camille, say 
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of thee what they may, it were but falsehood to pretend one 
did not almost love thee, thou headlong lightly-sparkling 
man ! But the brawny, not yet furibund Figure, we say, 
is Jacques Danton ; a name that shall be '^ tolerably known 
in the Revolution." He is President of the electoral Cor- 
deliers District at Paris, or about to be it; and shall open 
his lungs of brass.- 

We dwell no longer on the mixed shouting Multitude: 
for now, behold, the Commons Deputies are at hand ! 

Which of these Six Hundred individuals, in plain white 
cravat, that have come up to regenerate France, might one 
guess would become their Ungi For a king or leader they, 
as all bodies of men, must have : be their work what it may, 
there is one man there who, by character, faculty, position, 
is fittest of all to do it; that man, as future not yet elected 
king, walks there among the rest. He with the thick black 
locks, will it be ? With the hure^ as himself calls it, or black 
boa/r^s-head, fit to be "shaken" as a senatorial portent? 
Through whose shaggy beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, seamed, 
carbuncled face, there look natural ugliness, small-pox, in- 
continence, bankruptcy, — and burning fire of genius; like 
comet-fire glaring fuliginous through murkiest confusions? 
It is Gabriel HonorS Biquetti de Mirabeau^ the world-compeller ; 
man-ruling Deputy of Aix! According to the Baroness de 
Stael, he steps proudly along, though looked at askance here ; 
and shakes his black chevdurey or lion's-mane ; as if prophetic 
of great deeds. 

Yes, Keader, that is the Type-Frenchman of this epoch; 
as Voltaire was of the last. He is French in his aspirations, 
acquisitions, in his virtues, in his vices ; perhaps more French 
than any other man; — and intrinsically such a mass of manhood 
too. Mark him well. The National Assembly were all 
different without that one; nay, he might say with the old 
Despot : " The National Assembly % I am that." 

Of a southern climate, of wild southern blood: for the 
Riquettis, or Arrighettis, had to fly from Florence and the 
Guelfs, long centuries ago, and settled in Provence; where 
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from generation to generation they have ever approved them- 
selves a peculiar kindred : irascible, indomitable, sharp-cutting, 
true, like the steel they wore; of an intensity and activity 
that sometimes verged towards madness, yet did not reach 
it. One ancient Riquetti, in mad fulfilment of a mad vow, 
chains two Mountains together; and the chain, vdth its 
''iron star of five rays," is still to be seen. May not a 
modem Kiquetti t^nchain so much, and set it drifting, — 
which also shall be seen. 

Destiny has work for that swart burly-headed Mirabeau; 
Destiny has watched over him, prepared him from afar. Did 
not his Grandfather, stout ColdP Argent (Silver-Stock, so they 
named him), shattered and slashed by seven-and-twenty 
wounds in one fell day, lie sunk together on the Bridge at 
Gasano ; while Prince Eugene's cavalry galloped and re- 
galloped over him, — only the flying sergeant had thrown a 
camp-kettle over that loved head; and Yenddme, dropping 
his spyglass, moaned out, " Mirabeau is deadf then ! " Never- 
theless he was not dead : he awoke to breath, and miraculous 
surgery; — for Gabriel was yet to be. With his sUmr stock 
he kept his scarred head erect, through long years; and 
wedded ; and produced tough Marquis Victor, the Friend of 
Men, Whereby at last in the appointed year 1749, this long- 
expected rough-hewn Gabriel Honor6 did likewise see the 
light : roughest lion's-whelp ever littered of that rough breed. 
How the old lion (for our old Marquis too was lion-like, most 
unconquerable, kingly-genial, most perverse) gazed wondering 
on his offspring ; and determined to train him as no lion had 
yet been ! It is in vain, Marquis ! This cub, though thou 
slay him and flay him, will not learn to draw in dogcart of 
Political Economy, and be a Friend of Men; he will not be 
Thou, but must and will be Himself, another than Thou. 
Divorce lawsuits, "whole family save one in prison, and three- 
score Lettres-de-Cachet " for thy own sole use, do but astonish 
the world. 

Our luckless Gabriel, sinned against and sinning, has been 
in the Isle of Rh^ and heard the Atlantic from his tower; 
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in the Castle of If, and heard the Mediterranean at Marseilles. 
He has been in the Fortress of Joux ; and forty-two months, 
with hardly clothing to his back, in the Dungeon of Vincennes; 
— all by Lettre-de-Cachety from his lion father. He has been 
in Pontarlier Jails (self-constituted prisoner); was noticed 
fording estuaries of the sea (at low water), in flight from the 
face of men. He has pleaded before Aix Parlements (to get 
back his wife); the public gathering on roofs, to see since 
they could not hear : " the clatter-teeth (daqu&dents) ! " snarls 
singular old Mirabeau; discerning in such adnured forensic 
eloquence nothing, but two clattering jaw-bones, and a head 
vacant, sonorous, of the drum species. 

But as for Gabriel Honors, in these strange wayfarings, 
what has he not seen and tried ! From drill-sergeants, to 
prime-ministers, to foreign and domestic booksellers, all 
manner of men he has seen. All manner of men he has 
gained ; for at bottom it is a social, loving heart, that wild 
unconquerable one: — more especially all manner of women. 
From the Archer's Daughter at Saintes to that fair young 
Sophie Madame Monnier, whom he could not but "steal," 
and be beheaded for — in ef&gy ! For indeed hardly since 
the Arabian Prophet lay dead to Ali's admiration, was there 
seen such a Love-hero, with the strength of thirty men. In 
War, again, he has helped to conquer Corsica ; fought duels, 
irregular brawls; horsewhipped calumnious barons. In Liter- 
ature, he has written on Despotism, on Ldtres-de-Cachet ; 
Erotics Sapphic- Werterean, Obscenities, Profanities; Books 
on the Prussian Monarchy^ on Cagliostro, on Galonne^ on the 
fFater-Companies of Paris: — each Book comparable, we will 
say to a bituminous alarum-fire ; huge, smoky, sudden ! The 
firepan, the kindling, the bitumen were his own; but the 
lumber, of rags, old wood and nameless combustible rubbish 
(for all is fuel to him), was gathered from hucksters, and ass- 
panniers, of every description under heaven. Whereby, 
indeed, hucksters enough have been heard to exclaim: Out 
upon it, the fire is mine/ 

Nay, consider it more generally, seldom had man such a 
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talent for borrowing. The idea, the faculty of another man 
he can make his ; the man himself he can make his. " All 
reflex and echo {toid de reflet et de reverbhre) ! " snarls old 
Mirabeau, who can see, bub will not. Crabbed old Friend of 
Men ! it is his sociality, his aggregative nature ; and will now 
be the quality of qualities for him. In that forty-years 
"struggle against despotism," he has gained the glorious 
faculty of sdf'helpy and yet not lost the glorious natural gift 
of fellowship, of being helped. Eare union : this man can 
live self-sufficing — ^yet lives also in the life of other men ; can 
make men love him, work with him ; a bom king of men ! 

But consider further how, as the old Marquis still snarls, he 
has "made away with {hwmi, swallowed) all Formulas ;^^ — 
a fact which, if we meditate it, will in these days mean much. 
This is no man of system, then ; he is only a man of instincts 
and insights. A man nevertheless who will glare fiercely on 
any object; and see through it, and conquer it: for he has 
intellect, he has will, force beyond other men. A man not 
with logk'Spectades ; but with an eye I Unhappily without 
Decalogue, moral Code or Theorem of any fixed sort; yet 
not without a strong living Soul in him, and Sincerity there ; 
a Reality, not an Artificiality, not a Sham ! And so he, 
having struggled "forty years against despotism," and "made 
away with all formulas," shall now become the spokesman of 
a Nation bent to do the same. For is it not precisely the 
struggle of France also to cast off despotism ; to make away 
with her old formulas, — having found them naught, worn 
out, far from the reality ? She will make away with such 
formulas ; — and even go hare, if need be, till she have found 
new ones. 

Towards such work, in such manner, marches he, this 
singular Riquetti Mirabeau. In fiery rough figure, with black 
Samson-locks under the slouch-hat, he steps along there. A 
fiery fuliginous mass, which could not be choked and smoth- 
ered, but would fill all France with smoke. And now it has 
got air ; it will bum its whole substance, its whole smoke- 
atmosphere too, and fill all France with flame. Strange lot I 
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Forty years of that smouldering, with foul fire-damp and 
vapour enough ; then victory over that ; — and like a burning 
mountain he blazes heaven-high; and, for twenty-three re- 
splendent months, pours out^ in flame and moulton fire- 
torrents, all that is in him, the Pharos and Wonder-sign 
of an amazed Europe ; — and then lies hollow, cold forever ! 
Pass on, thou questionable Gabriel Honor6, the greatest of 
them all: in the whole National Deputies, in the whole 
Nation, there is none like and none second to thee. 

But now if Mirabeau is the greatest, who of these Six 
Hundred may be the meanest ? Shall we say, that anxious 
slight, ineffectual looking man, under thirty, in spectacles; 
his eyes (were the glasses off) troubled, careful; with up- 
turned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future-time ; com- 
plexion of a multiplex atrabiliar colour^ the final shade of 
which may be the pale sea-green. That greenish-coloured 
{vei-ddtre) individual is an Advocate of Arras; his name is 
Maximilim Robespierre, The son of an Advocate ; his father 
foimded mason-lodges under Charles Edward, the English 
Prince or Pretender. Maximilien the first-bom was thriftily 
educated ; he had brisk Gamille Desmoulins for schoolmate in 
the College of Louis le Grand, at Paris. But he begged our 
famed Necklace-Cardinal, Rohan, the patron, to let him 
depart thence, and resign in favour of a younger brother. 
The strict-minded Max departed; home to paternal Arras; 
and even had a Law-case there and pleaded, not unsuccess- 
fully, "in favour of the first Franklin thunder-rod." With 
a strict painful mind, an understanding small but clear and 
ready, he grew in favour with official persons, who could 
foresee in him an excellent man of business, happily quite 
free from genius. The Bishop, therefore, taking counsel, 
appoints him Judge of his diocese; and he faithfully does 
justice to the people: till behold, one day, a culprit comes 
whose crime merits hanging ; and the strict-minded Max 
must abdicate, for his conscience will not permit the doom- 
ing of any son of Adam to die. A strict-minded, strait- 
laced man! A man unfit for Eevolutions? Whose small 
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soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small ale, could by no 
chance ferment into virulent alegar, — the mother of ever new 
alegar; till all France were grown acetous virulent 1 We 
shall sea 

Between which two extremes of grandest and meanest, so 
many grand and mean roll on, towards their several destinies, 
in that Procession 1 There is Cazalk, the learned young 
soldier ; who shall become the eloquent orator of Hoyalism, 
and earn the shadow of a name. Experienced Mounier, ex- 
perienced Molouet ; whose Presidential Parlementary exper- 
ience the stream of things shall soon leave stranded. A 
Petim has left his gown and briefs at Ghartres for a stormier 
sort of pleading; has not forgotten his violin, being fond of 
music. His hair is grizzled, though he is still young : con- 
victions, beliefs placid-unalterable are in that man; not 
hindmost of them, belief in himself. A Protestant-clerical 
Babaut'St'Etienne, a slender young eloquent and vehement 
Bamave, will help to regenerate France. There are so many 
of them young. Till thirty the Spartans did no suflfer a man 
to marry : but how many men here under thirty ; coming to 
produce not one sufficient citizen, but a nation and a world 
of such ! The old to heal up rents ; the young to remove 
rubbish : — which latter, is it not, indeed, the task here 1 

Dim, formless from this distance, yet authentically there, 
thou noticest the Deputies from Nantes ? To us mere clothes- 
screens, with slouch-hat and cloak, but bearing in their pocket 
a Cahier of ddUances with this singular clause, and more such, 
in it : *' That the master wigmakers of Nantes be not troubled 
with new guild-brethren, the actually existing number of 
ninety-two being more than sufficient ! " The Eennes people 
have elected Farmer Qerardy '^a man of natural sense and 
rectitude, without any learning." He walks there, with solid 
step; unique, "in his rustic farmer-clothes;" which he will 
wear always; careless of short-cloaks and costumes. The 
name Gerard, or " Phre Gerard, Father Gerard," as they please 
to call him, will fly far; borne about in endless banter; in 
Royalist satires, in Eepublican didactic Almanacks. As for 
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the man Gerard, being asked once, what he did, after trial 
of it, candidly think of this Parlementary work, — " I think," 
answered he, '' that there are a good many scoundrels among 
us." So walks Father Gerard; solid in his thick shoes, 
whithersoever bound. 

And worthy Doctor GuUlotirif whom we. hoped to behold one 
other time ? If not here, the Doctor should be here, and we 
see him with the eye of prophecy: for indeed the Parisian 
Deputies are all a little late. Singular Guillotin, respectable 
practitioner: doomed by a satiric destiny to the strangest 
immortal glory that ever kept obscure mortal from his resting- 
place, the bosom of oblivion ! Guillotin can improve the 
ventilation of the Hall ; in all cases of medical police and 
hygiine be a present aid : but^ greater far, he can produce his 
" Report on the Penal Code ; " and reveal therein a cunningly 
devised Beheading Machine, which shall become famous and 
world-famous. This is the product of Guillotines endeavours, 
gained not without meditation and reading; which product 
popular gratitude or levity cliristens by a feminine derivative 
name, as if it were his daughter : La Guillotine / " With my 
machine. Messieurs, I whisk off your head {votis fats sauter 
la tite) in a twinkling, and you have no pain ; " — whereat they 
all laugh. Unfortunate Doctor 1 For two-and-twenty years 
he, unguillotined, shall hear nothing but guillotine, see nothing 
but guillotine ; then dying, shall through long centuries wan- 
der, as it were, a disconsolate ghost, on the wrong side of Styx 
and Lethe ; his name like to outlive Caesar's. 

See Bailly, likewise of Paris, time-honoured Historian of 
Astronomy Ancient and Modern. Poor Bailly, how thy 
serenely beautiful Philosophising, with its soft moonshiny 
clearness and thinness, ends in foul thick confusion — of 
Presidency, Mayorship, diplomatic Officiality, rabid Triviality, 
and the throat of everlasting Darkness ! Far was it to descend 
from the heavenly Galaxy to the Drapeau Rouge : beside that 
fatal dung-heap, on that last hell-day, thou must ^* tremble," 
though only with cold, "rfe froid" Speculation is not prac- 
tice : to be weak is not so miserable ; but to be weaker than 
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our task. Wo the day when they mounted thee, a peaceable 
pedestrian, on that wild Hippogriff of a Democracy ; which, 
spurning the firm earth, nay lashing at the very stars, no yet 
known Astolpho could have ridden ! 

In the Commons Deputies there are Merchants, Artists, 
Men of Letters; three hundred and seventy-four Lawyers; 
and at least one Clergyman : the Abbe Sieyes. Him also 
Paris sends, among its twenty. Behold him, the light thin 
man; cold, but elastic, wiry; instinct with the pride of Logic; 
passionless, or with but one passion, that of self-conceit. If 
indeed that can be called a passion, which, in its independent 
concentrated greatness, seems to have soared into transcendent- 
alism ; and to sit there with a kind of godlike indifference, 
and look down on passion ! He is the man, and wisdom shall 
die with him. This is the Sieyes who shall be System-builder, 
Constitution-builder General; and build Constitutions (as 
many as wanted) skyhigh, — which shall all unfortunately 
fall before he get the scaffolding away. " La Politique,^' said 
be to Dumont, " Polity is a science I think I have completed 
{achevde)" What things, Sieyes, with thy clear assiduous 
eyes, art thou to see I But were it not curious to know how 
Sieyes, now in these days (for he is said to be still alive) looks 
out on all that Constitution masonry, through the rheumy 
soberness of extreme age 1 Might we hope, still with the old 
irrefragable transcendentalism ? The victorious cause pleased 
the gods, the vanquished one pleased Sieyes (vkta Catoni), 

Thus, however, amid skyrending vivats, and blessings from 
every heart, has the Procession of the Commons Deputies 
rolled by. 

Next follow the Noblesse, and next the Clergy ; concerning 
both of whom it might be asked. What they specially have 
come for? Specially, little as they dream of it, to answer this 
question, put in a voice of thunder : What are you doing in 
God's fair Earth and Task-garden; where whosoever is not 
working is begging or stealing ? Wo, wo to themselves and 
to all, if they can only answer : Collecting tithes. Preserving 
game! — Remark, meanwhile, how UOrUans affects to step 
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before his own Order, and mingle with the Commons. For 
him are vivats : few for the rest, though all wave in plumed 
"hats of a feudal cut," and have sword on thigh; though 
among them is D*AntraigueSy the young Languedocian gentle- 
man, — and indeed many a Peer more or less noteworthy. 

There are lAcmcourt, and La Bochefoucault ; the liberal An- 
glomaniac Dukes. There is a filially pious Lally ; a couple of 
liberal Lameths, Above all, there is a Lafayette ; whose name 
shall be Cromwell-Grandison, and fill the world. Many a 
*' formula " has this Lafayette too made away with ; yet not 
all formulas. He sticks by the Washington-formula ; and by 
that he will stick ; — and hang by it, as by sure bower-anchor 
hangs and swings the tight war-ship, which, after all changes 
of wildest weather and water, is found still hanging. Happy 
for him ; be it glorious or not 1 Alone of all Frenchmen he 
has a theory of the world, and right mind to conform thereto ; 
he can become a hero and perfect character, were it but the 
hero of one idea. Note further our old Parlementary friend, 
Crispin-CatUine t^Espremenil, He is .returned from the Medi- 
terranean Islands, a redhot royalist, repentant to the finger- 
ends ; — unsettled-looking ; whose light, dusky-glowing at best, 
now flickers foul in the socket ; whom the National Assembly 
will by and by, to save time, " regard as in a state of distrac- 
tion." Note lastly that globular Younger Mirabeau; indignant 
that his elder Brother is among the Commons : it is Fiscomte 
Mirabeau ; named oftener Mirabeau Tonneau (Barrel Mirabeau), 
on account of his rotundity, and the quantities of strong liquor 
he contains. 

There then walks our French Noblesse. All in the old pomp 
of chivalry : and yet, alas, how changed from the old position ; 
drifted far down from their native latitude, like Arctic icebergs 
got into the Equatorial sea, and fast thawing there ! Once 
these Chivalry Duces (Dukes, as they are still named) did 
actually lead the world, — were it only towards battle-spoil, 
where lay the world's best wages then : moreover, being the 
ablest Leaders going, they had their lion's share, those Duces; 
which none could grudge them. But now, when so many 
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Looms, improved Ploughshares, Steam-Engines and Bills of 
Exchange have been invented ; and, for battle-brawling itself, 
men hire Drill-Sergeants at eighteenpence a-day, — what mean 
these goldmantled Chivalry Figures, walking there " in black- 
velvet cloaks," in high-plumed " hats of a feudal cut " ? Reeds 
shaken in the wind ! 

The Clergy have got up ; with Cahiers for abolishing plurali- 
ties, enforcing residence of bishops, better payment of tithes. 
The Dignitaries, we can observe, walk stately, apart from the 
numerous Undignified, — who indeed are properly little other 
than Commons disguised in Curate-frocks. Here, however, 
though by strange ways, shall the Precept be fulfilled, and 
they that are greatest (much to their astonishment) become 
least. For one example, out of many, mark that plausible 
Grdgoire: one day Cur6 Gr^goire shall be a Bishop, when the 
now stately are wandering distracted, as Bishops in partibus. 
With other thought, mark also the Abbd Maury: his broad 
bold face ; mouth accurately primmed ; full eyes, that ray out 
intelligence, falsehood, — ^the sort of sophistry which is aston- 
ished you should find it sophistical. Skilftdest vamper-up of 
old rotten leather, to make it look like new ; always a rising 
man; he used to tell Mercier, "You will see; I shall be in 
the Academy before you." Likely indeed, thou skilfulest 
Maury ; nay thou shalt have a Cardinal's Hat, and plush and 
glory ; but alas, also, in the longrun — mere oblivion, like the 
rest of us ; and six feet of earth ! What boots it, vamping 
rotten leather on these terms? Glorious in comparison is the 
livelihood thy good old Father earns, by making shoes,— one 
may hope, in a sufficient manner. Maury does not want for 
audacity. He shall wear pistols, by and by ; and, at death- 
cries of "Za Lanterns, The Lamp-iron ! "—answer coolly, 
"Friends, will you see better there 1" 

But yonder, halting lamely along, thou noticest next Bishop 
Talleyrand-Perigordy his Reverence of Autun. A sardonic grim- 
ness lies in that irreverend Reverence of Autun. He will do 
and suffer strange things ; and will become surely one of the 
strangest things ever seen, or like to be seen. A man living 
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in falsehood, and on falsehood ; yet not what you can call a 
false man : there is the specialty ! It will be an enigma for 
future ages, one may hope : hitherto such a product of Nature 
and Art was possible only for this age of ours, — Age of Paper, 
and of the Burning of Paper. Consider Bishop Talleyrand 
and Marquis Lafayette as the topmost of their two kinds; 
and say once more, looking at what they did and what they 
were, Temjms ferax rerum / 

On the whole, however, has not this unfortunate Clergy also 
drifted in the Time-stream, far from its native latitude ? An 
anomalous mass of men ; of whom the whole world has already 
a dim understanding that it can understand nothing. They 
were once a Priesthood, interpreters of Wisdom, revealers of 
the Holy that is in Man ; a true Clerus (or Inheritance of God 
on Earth) : but now ? — They pass silently, with such Cahiers 
as they have been able to redact ; and none cries, God bless 
them. 

King Louis with his Court brings up the rear : he cheerful, 
in this day of hope, is saluted with plaudits ; still more Necker 
his Minister. Not so the Queen ; on whom hope shines not 
steadily any more. Ill-fated Queen ! Her hair is already gray 
with many cares and crosses ; her first-bom son is dying in 
these weeks : black falsehood has ineffaceably soiled her name ; 
ineflfaceably while this generation lasts. Instead of Five la 
BeinSy voices insult her with Five (TOrlians, Of her queenly 
beauty little remains except its stateliness ; not now gracious, 
but haughty, rigid, silently enduring. With a most mixed 
feeling, wherein joy has no part, she resigns herself to a day 
she hoped never to have seen. Poor Marie Antoinette ; with 
thy quick noble instincts ; vehement glancings, vision ail-too 
fitful narrow for the work thou hast to do I there are tears 
in store for thee ; bitterest wailings, soft womanly meltings, 
though thou hast the heart of an imperial Theresa's Daughter. 
Thou doomed one, shut thy eyes on the future ! — 

And so, in stately Procession, have passed the Elected of 
France. Some towards honour and quick fire-consummation ; 
most towards dishonour; not a few towards massacre, con- 
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fusion, emigration, desperation : all towards Eternity ! — So 
many heterogeneities, cast together into the fermenting-vat ; 
there, with incalculable action, counteraction, elective affinities, 
explosive developments, to work out healing for a sick mori- 
bund System of Society ! Probably the strangest Body of 
Men, if we consider well, that evef met together on our Planet 
on such an errand. So thousandfold complex a Society, ready 
to burst-up from its infinite depths ; and these men, its rulers 
and healers, without life-rule for themselves, — other life-rule 
than a Gospel according to Jean Jacques ! To the wisest of 
them, what we must call the wisest, man is properly an Acci- 
dent under the sky. Man is without Duty round him ; except 
it be "to make the Constitution." He is without Heaven 
above him, or Hell beneath him ; he has no God in the world. 



XXXIX. CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE. 

" Nee elaustra, neque Ipsi 
Gustodes sufiFerre valent ; labat ariete crebro 
Janua." — Viigil, Aeneidf ii 491. 

[The King, by the advice of the Queen and the oourt-party, prepared 
to maintain his authority by force. An army of 40,000 men was con- 
centrated on Paris, from various frontier detachments, imder Marshal 
Broglie. Necker was dismissed and retired to Brussels. In the Palais- 
Royal Camille Desmoulins addressed the mob in a fiery speech, while 
the committee of electors at the H6tel-de-Ville did their best to restore 
order, and issued commands for the enrolment of a National Guard.. 
On the 14th July the attack on the Bastille took place, the governor, 
Bernard Rene Jourdan de Launay, defending it for five hours with a 
scanty garrison of Swiss. On the surrender of the fortress, De Launay 
was murdered by the mob, along with Flesselles, the prdv^t-dea-Mar- 
chands. " This," said the King, on learning the tidings, ** is a revolt ! " 
"Sire," replied the Duke de Lutncourt, ** it is a Revolution /" ] 

Old De Launay, as we hinted, withdrew " into his interior " 
soon after midnight of Sunday. He remains there ever since, 
hampered, as all military gentlemen now are, in the saddest 
conflict of uncertainties. The H6tel-de-Ville "invites" him to 
admit National Soldiers, which is a soft name for surrendering. 
On the other hand, His Majesty's orders were precise. His 
garrison is but eighty-two old Invalides, reinforced by thirty- 
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two young Swiss ; his walls indeed are nine feet thick, he has 
cannon and powder; but, alas, only one day's provision of 
victuals. The city too is French, the poor garrison mostly 
French. Rigorous old De Launay, think what thou wilt do ! 

All morning, since nine, there has been a cry everywhere : 
To the Bastille ! Repeated " deputations of citizens " have 
been here, passionate for arms; whom De Launay has got 
dismissed by soft speeches through portholes. Towards noon, 
Elector Thuriot de la Rosi^re gains admittance; finds De 
Launay indisposed for surrender; nay disposed for blowing 
up the place rather. Thuriot mounts with him to the battle- 
ments : heaps of paving -stones, old iron and missiles lie piled ; 
cannon all duly levelled ; in every embrasure a cannon, — only 
drawn back a little I But outwards, behold, Thuriot, how 
the multitude flows on, welling through every street : tocsin 
furiously pealing, all drums beating the gSnSrale : the Suburb 
Saint-Antoine rolling hitherward wholly, as one man ! Such 
vision (spectral yet real) thou, O Thuriot, as from thy Mount 
of Vision, beholdest in this moment : prophetic of what other 
Phantasmagories, and loud-gibbering Spectral Realities, which 
thou yet beholdest not, but shalt ! " Que voulez-wus ? " said 
De Launay, turning pale at the sight, with an air of reproach, 
almost of menace. " Monsieur," said Thuriot, rising into the 
moral-sublime, " what mean you ? Consider if I could not pre- 
cipitate both of us from this height," — say only a hundred feet, 
exclusive of the walled ditch ! Whereupon De Launay fell 
silent. Thuriot shows himself from some pinnacle, to comfort 
the multitude becoming suspicious, fremescent : then descends ; 
departs with protest; with warning addressed also to the 
Invalides, — on whom, however, it produces but a mixed indis- 
tinct impression. The old heads are none of the clearest; 
besides, it is said, De Launay has been profuse of beverages 
(prodigtta des huissons). They think, they will not fire, — if not 
fired on, if they can help it ; but must, on the whole, be ruled 
considerably by circumstances. 

Wo to thee, De Launay, in such an hour, if thou canst 
not, taking some one firm decision, rule circumstances ! Soft 

(MO) O 
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speeches will not serve ; hard grapeshot is questionable ; but 
hovering between the two is unquestionable. Ever wilder 
swells the tide of men ; their infinite hum waxing ever louder, 
into imprecations, perhaps into crackle of stray musketry, — 
which latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot do execution. 
The Outer Drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot; new 
depvMion of citizens (it is the third, and noisiest of all) pene- 
trates that way into the Outer Court : soft speeches producing 
no clearance of these, De Launay gives fire; pulls up his 
Drawbridge^ A slight sputter; — which has kindled the too 
combustible chaos ; made it a roaring fire-chaos ! Bursts forth 
Insurrection, at sight of its own blood (for there were deaths 
by that sputter of fire), into endless rolling explosion of 
musketry, distraction, execration; — and over head, from the 
Fortress, let one great gjun, with its grapeshot, go booming, to 
show what we could do.J The Bastille is besieged I 

On, then, all frenchmen, that have hearts in your bodies ! 
Roar with all your throats, of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of 
Liberty ; stir spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in 
you, soul, body, or spirit; for it is the hour! Smite, thou 
Louis Tournay, cartwright of the Marais, old-soldier of the 
Regiment Dauphin^ ; smite at that Outer Drawbridge chain, 
though the fiery hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave 
or felloe, did thy axe strike such a stroke. Down with it, 
man ; down with it to Orcus : let the whole accursed Edifice 
sink thither, and Tyranny be swallowed up forever ! Mounted, 
some say, on the roof of the guard-room, some " on bayonets 
stuck into joints of the wall,** Louis Tournay smites, brave 
Aubin Bonnem^re (also an old soldier) seconding him : the 
chain yields, breaks; the huge Drawbridge slams down, 
thundering (avec fracas). Glorious : and yet, alas, it is still 
but the outworks. The Eight grim Towers, with their Invalide 
musketry, their paving-stones and cannon-mouths, still soar 
aloft intact ;— Ditch yawning impassable, stone-faced; the 
inner Drawbridge with its hack towards us: the Bastille is 
still to take ! ' 

To describe this Siege of the Bastille (thought to be one of 
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the most important in History) perhaps transcends the talent 
of mortals. Could one but, after infinite reading, get to under- 
stand so much as the plan of the building ! But there is open 
Esplanade, at the end of the Rue Saint- Antoine ; there are 
such Forecourts, Cawr Avaince^ Cour de VOrmey arched Gateway 
(where Louis Tournay now fights); then new drawbridges, 
dormant-bridges, rampart-bastions, and the grim Eight Towers : 
a labyrinthic Mass, high-frowning there, of all ages from 
twenty years to four hundred and twenty ; — beleaguered, in 
this its last hour, as we said, by mere Chaos come again ! 
Ordnance of all calibres ; throats of all capacities ; men of all 
plans, every man his own engineer : seldom since the war of 
Pygmies and Cranes was there seen so anomalous a thing. 
Half-pay Elie is home for a suit of regimentals ; no one would 
heed him in coloured clothes : half-pay Hulin is haranguing 
Gardes Fran9aises in the Place de Gr^ve. Frantic Patriots 
pick up the grapeshots ; bear them, still hot (or seemingly so), 
to the H6tel-de-Ville : — ^Paris, you perceive is to be burnt! 
Flesselles is " pale to the verj'^ lips ; " for the roar of the mul- 
titude grows deep. Paris wholly has got to the acme of 
its frenzy; whirled, all ways, by panic madness. At every 
street-barricade, there whirls simmering a minor whirlpool, — 
strengthening the barricade, since God knows what is coming ; 
and all minor whirlpools play distractedly into that grand 
Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing round the Bastille. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine-merchant 
has become an impromptu cannoneer. See Georget, of the 
Marine Service, fresh from Brest, ply the King of Siam's can- 
non. Singular (if we were not used to the like) : Georget lay, 
last night, taking his ease at his inn; the King of Siam's 
cannon also lay, knowing nothing of him, for a hundred years. 
Yet now, at the right instant, they have got together, and 
discourse eloquent music. For, hearing what was toward, 
Georget sprang from the Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes 
Fran9aises also will be here, with real artillery : were not the 
walls so thick .' — Upwards from the Esplanade, horizontally 
from all neighbouring roofs and windows, flashes one irregular 
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deluge of musketry, without effect. The Invalides lie flat, 
firing comparatively at their ease from behind stone ; hardly 
through portholes show the tip of a nose. We fall, shot ; and 
make no impression ! 

Let conflagration rage ; of whatsoever is combustible 1 
Guard-rooms are burnt, Invalides mess-rooms. A distracted 
" Peruke-maker with two fiery torches " is for burning " the 
saltpetres of the Arsenal ; "—had not a woman run screaming ; 
had not a Patriot, with some tincture of Natural Philosophy, 
instantly struck the wind out of him (butt of musket on pit of 
stomach), over-turned barrels, and stayed the devouring ele- 
ment. A young beautiful lady, seized escaping in these Outer 
Courts, and thought falsely to be De Launay's daughter, shall 
be burnt in De Launay's sight ; she lies swooned in a paillasse : 
but again a Patriot, it is brave Aubin Bonnem^re the old 
soldier, dashes in, and rescues her. Straw is bumt ; three 
cartloads of it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke : almost 
to the choking of Patriotism itself; so that Elie had, with 
singed brows, to drag back one cart ; and K6ole the " gigantic 
haberdasher " another. Smoke as of Tophet ; confusion as of 
Babel ; noise as of the Crack of Doom ! 

Blood flows ; the aliment of new madness. The wounded 
are carried into houses of the Eue Cerisaie ; the dying leave 
their last mandate not to yield till the accursed Stronghold 
fall. And yet, alas, how fall ? The walls are so thick ! 
Deputations, three in number, arrive from the H6tel-de-Ville ; 
Abb6 Fauchet (who was of one) can say, with what almost 
superhuman courage of benevolence. These wave their Town- 
flag in the arched Gateway ; and stand, rolling their drum ; 
but to no purpose. In such Crack of Doom, De Launay can- 
not hear them, dare not believe them : they retura, with 
justified rage, the whew of lead still singing in their ears. 
What to do ? The Firemen are here, squirting with their 
fire-pumps on the Invalides cannon, to wet the touchholes; 
they unfortunately cannot squirt so high; but produce only 
clouds of spray. Individuals of classical knowledge propose 
catajmlts. Santerro, the sonorous Brewer of the Suburb Saint- 
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Antoine, advises rather that the place be fired, by a " mixture 
of phosphorus and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing- 
pumps : " Spinola-Santerre, hast thou the mixture ready ? 
Every man his own engineer ! And still the fire-deluge abates 
not : even women are firing, and Turks ; at least one woman 
(with her sweetheart), and one Turk. Gardes Fran9aises have 
come : real cannon, real cannoneers. Usher Maillard is busy ; 
half-pay Elie, half-pay Hulin rage in the midst of thousands. 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudible) in its Inner 
Court there, at its ease, hour after hour ; as if nothing special, 
for it or the world, were passing! It tolled One when the 
firing began ; and is now pointing towards Five, and still the 
firing slakes not. — Far down, in their vaults, the seven 
Prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes ; their Turnkeys 
answer vaguely. 

Wo to thee, De Launa]^ with thy poor hundred Invalides ! 
Broglie is distant, and his ears heavy : Besenval hears, but can 
send no help. One poor troop of Hussars has crept, recon- 
noitering, cautiously along the Quais, as far as the Pont Neuf. 
** We are come to join you," said the Captain ; for the crowd 
seems shoreless. A large-headed dwarfish individual, of 
smoke-bleared aspect, shambles forward, opening his blue lips, 
for there is sense in him ; and croaks : ** Alight then, and give 
up your arms!" The Hussar-Captain is too happy to be 
escorted to the Barriers, and dismissed on parole. Who the 
squat individual was 1 Men answer, It is M. Marat, author of 
the excellent pacific Avis au Peuplel Great truly, thou 
remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day of emergence and new- 
birth : and yet this same day come four years — ! — But let the 
curtains of the Future hang. 

What shall De Launay do ? One thing only De Launay 
could have done : what he said he would do. Fancy him sit- 
ting, from the first, with lighted taper, within arm's-length of 
the Powder-Magazine ; motionless, like old Eoman Senator, or 
Bronze Lamp-holder; coldly apprising Thuriot, and all men, 
by a slight motion of his eye, what his resolution was : — 
Harmless he sat there, while unharmed; but the King's 
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Fortress, meanwhile, could, might, would, or should in nowise 
be surrendered, save to the King's Messenger : one old man's 
life is worthless, so it be lost with honour; but think, ye 
brawling canaille^ how will it be when a whole Bastille springs 
skyward! — In such statuesque, taper-holding attitude, one 
fancies De Launay might have left Thuriot, the red Clerks of the 
Basoche, Gur6 of Saint-Stephen and aU the tagrag-and-bobtail 
of the world, to work their will. 

And yet, withal, he could not do it Hast thou considered 
how each man's heart is so tremulously responsive to the 
hearts of all men ; hast thou noted how omnipotent is the' very 
sound of many men ? How their shriek of indignation palsies 
the strong soul ; their howl of contumely withers with uofelt 
pangs 1 The Hitter Gluck confessed that the ground-tone of 
the noblest passage, in one of his noblest Operas, was the 
voice of the Populace he had heard at Vienna, crying to their 
Kaiser : Bread ! Bread ! Great is the combined voice of men ; 
the utterance of their instincts, which are truer than their 
thoughts: it is the greatest a man encounters, among the 
sounds and shadows which make up this World of Time. He 
who can resist that, has his footing somewhere beyond Time. 
De Launay could not do it. Distracted, he hovers between 
two; hopes in the middle of despair; surrenders not his 
Fortress; declares that he will blow it up, seizes torches to 
blow it up, and does not blow it. Unhappy old De Launay, 
it is the death-agony of thy Bastille and thee ! Jail, Jailoring 
and Jailor, all three, such as they may have been, must finish. 

For four hours now has the World-Bedlam roared : call it 
the World-Chimaera, blowing fire ! The poor Invalides have 
sunk under their battlements, or rise only with reversed mus- 
kets : they have made a white flag of napkins ; go beating the 
chamade, or seeming to beat, for one can hear nothing. The 
very Swiss at the Portcullis look weary of firing ; disheartened 
in the fire-deluge : a porthole at the drawbridge is opened, as 
by one that would speak. See Huissier Maillard, the shifty 
man ! On his plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone 
Ditch; plank resting on parapet, balanced by weight of 
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Patriots, — he hovers perilous : such a Dove towards such an 
Ark ! Deftly, thou shifty Usher : one man already fell ; and 
lies smashed, far down there, against the masonry ! Usher 
MaiUard falls not : deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread 
palm. The Swiss holds a paper through his porthole; the 
shifty Usher snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender : 
Pardon, immunity to all ! Are they accepted ? — " Foi d^offixier. 
On the word of an officer," answers half-pay Hulin, — or half- 
pay Elie, for men do not agree on it, — " they are ! " Sinks 
the drawbridge, — Usher Maillard bolting it when down; 
rushes-in the living deluge : the Bastille is fallen ! Victoire ! 
La, Bastille est prise ! 



XL.— DEATH OF MIRABEAU. 

" Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam."— Horace, Odti, iL 17. 8. 

[Mirabeau died on April 2nd, 1791. " There was in Mirabeau, not 
indeed anything deserving the name of virtue, but that imperfect 
substitute for virtue which is found in almost all superior minds — 
a sensibility to the beautiful and good which sometimes amounted to 
sincere enthusiasm ; and which, mingled with the desire of admiration, 
sometimes gave to his character a lustre resembling the lustre of true 
eoodness— as the * faded splendour wan' which lingered round the 
fallen archangel resembled the exceeding brightness of those spirits 
who had kept their first estate." — Macaulay.] 

One can say that, had Mirabeau lived, the History of 
France and of the World had been different. Further, that 
the man would have needed, as few men ever did, the whole 
compass of that same " Art of Daring, Art d!Oser^\ which 
he so prized ; and likewise that he, above all men then living, 
would have practised and manifested it. Finally, that some 
substantiality, and no empty simulacrum of a formula, would 
have been the result realised by him : a result you could have 
loved, a result you could have hated ; by no likelihood, a 
result you could only have rejected with closed lips, and swept 
into quick forgetfulness forever. Had Mirabeau lived one 
other year ! 

But Mirabeau could not live another year, any more than 
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he could live another thousand years. Men's years are num- 
bered, and the tale of Mirabeau's was now complete. Im- 
portant or unimportant; to be mentioned in World-History 
for some centuries, or not to be mentioned there beyond a 
day or two, — it matters not to peremptory Fate. From amid 
the press of ruddy busy Life, the Pale Messenger beckons 
silently : wide-spreading interests, projects, salvation of French 
Monarchies, what thing soever man has on hand, he must 
suddenly quit it all, and go. Wert thou saving French Mon- 
archies; wert thou blacking shoes on the Pont Neuf! The 
most important of men cannot stay ; did the World's History 
depend on an hour, that hour is not to be given. Whereby, 
indeed, it comes that these same would havebeens are mostly 
a vanity ; and the World's History could never in the least 
be what it would, or might, or should, by any manner of 
potentiality, but simply and altogether what it is. 

The fierce wear and tear of such an existence has wasted 
out the giant oaken strength of Mirabeau. A fret and fever 
that keeps heart and brain on fire : excess of efibrt, of excite- 
ment ; excess of all kinds : labour incessant, almost beyond 
credibility! "If I had not lived with him," says Dumont, 
** I never should have known what a man can make of one 
day, what things may be placed within the interval of twelve 
hours. A day for this man was more than a week or a month 
is for others : the mass of things he guided on together was 
prodigious ; from the scheming to the executing not a moment 
lost" — "Monsieur le Comte," said his Secretary to him once, 
"what you require is impossible." — "Impossible ! " — answered 
he, starting from his chair, '^Ne me dites jamais ce bite de mot. 
Never name to me that blockhead of a word." And then 
the social repasts ; the dinner which he gives as Commandant 
of National Guards, which " cost five hundred pounds ; " alas, 
and "the Syrens of the Opera ;" and all the ginger that is hot 
in the mouth : — down what a course is this man hurled 1 
Cannot Mirabeau stop ; cannot he fly, and save himself alive 1 
No ! there is a Nessus-Shirt on this Hercules ; he must storm 
and bum there, without rest, till he be consumed. Human 
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strength, never so Herculean, has its measure. Herald 
shadows flit pale across the fire-brain of Mirabeau; heralds 
of the pale repose. While he tosses and storms, straining 
every nerve, in that sea of ambition and confusion, there 
comes, sombre and still, a monition that for him the issue 
of it will be swift death. 

In January last, you might see him as President of the 
Assembly; "his neck wrapt in linen cloths, at the evening 
session : " there was sick heat of the blood, alternate darkening 
and flashing in the eyesight ; he had to apply leeches, after 
the morning labour, and preside bandaged. "At parting he 
embraced me," says Dumont, " with an emotion I had never 
seen in him : * 1 am dying, my friend ; dying as by slow fire ; 
we shall perhaps not meet again. When I am gone, they 
will know what the value of me was. The miseries I have 
held back will burst from all sides on France.' " Sickness 
gives louder warning; but cannot be listened to. On the 
27th day of March, proceeding towards the Assembly, he had 
to seek rest and help in Friend de Lamarck's, by the road ; 
and lay there, for an hour, half-fainted, stretched on a sofa. 
To the Assembly nevertheless he went, as if in spite of Destiny 
itself; spoke, loud and eager, five several times; then quitted 
the Tribune — forever. He steps out, utterly exhausted, into 
the Tuileries Gardens; many people press round him, as 
usual, with applications, memorials; he says to the Friend 
who was with him : " Take me out of this ! " 

And so, on the last day of March 1791, endless anxious 
multitudes beset the Eue de la Chauss^e d'Antin ; incessantly 
inquiring: within doors there, in that House numbered, in 
our time, 42, the overwearied giant has fallen down, to die. 
Crowds of all parties and kinds ; of all ranks from the King 
to the meanest man ! The King sends publicly twice a-day 
to inquire ; privately besides : from the world at large there 
is no end of inquiring. "A written bulletin is handed out 
every three hours," is copied and circulated ; in the end, it is 
printed. The People spontaneously keep silence ; no carriage 
shall enter with its noise : there is crowding pressure ; but 
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the Sister of Mirabeau is reverently recognised, and has 
free way made for her. The People stand mute, heart- 
stricken ; to all it seems as if a great calamity were nigh : 
as if the last man of France, who could have swayed these 
coming troubles, lay there at hand-grips with the unearthly 
Power. 

The silence of a whole People, the wakeful toil of Cabanis, 
Friend and Physician, skills not : on Saturday the second day 
of April, Mirabeau feels that the last of the Days has risen for 
him ; that on this day he has to depart and be no more. His 
death is Titanic, as his life has been ! Lit up, for the last 
time, in the glare of coming dissolution, the mind of the man 
is all glowing and burning ; utters itself in sayings, such as 
men long remember. He longs to live, yet acquiesces in 
death, argues not with the inexorable. His speech is wild 
and wondrous : unearthly Phantasms dancing now their torch- 
dance round his soul ; the soul itself looking out, fire-radiant, 
motionless, girt together for that great hour ! At times comes 
a beam of light from him on the world he is quitting. " I 
carry in my heart the death-dirge of the French Monarchy ; 
the dead remains of it will now be the spoil of the factious." 
Or again, when he heard the cannon fire, what is characteristic 
too : " Have we the Achilles' Funeral already ? " So likewise, 
while some friend is supporting him: "Yes, support that 
head ; would I could bequeath it thee ! " For the man dies 
as he has lived ; self-conscious, conscious of a world looking 
on. He gazes forth on the young Spring, which for him will 
never be Summer. The Sun has risen ; he says, " Si ce rCest 
pas lb, Dim, c'est du mains son cousin germain" — Death has 
mastered the outworks ; power of speech is gone ; the citadel 
of the heart still holding out : the moribund giant, passionately, 
by sign, demands paper and pen ; writes his passionate demand 
for opium, to end these agonies. The sorrowful Doctor shakes 
his head : Dormir, " To sleep," writes the other, passionately 
pointing at it ! So dies a gigantic Heathen and Titan ; 
stumbling blindly, undismayed, down to his rest. At half- 
past eight an the morning. Doctor Petit, standing at the foot 
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of the bed, says, *^Il ne souffre plus," His suffering and his 
working are now ended. 

Even so, ye silent Patriot multitudes, all ye men of France; 
this man is rapt away from you. He has fallen suddenly, 
without bending till he broke; as a tower falls, smitten by 
sudden lightning. His word ye shall hear no more, his guidance 
follow no more. — The multitudes depart, heartstruck ; spread 
the sad tidings. How touching is the loyalty of men to their 
Sovereign Man ! All theatres, public amusements close ; no 
joyful meeting can be held in these nights, joy is not for 
them : the People break in upon private dancing-parties, and 
sullenly command that they cease. Of such dancing-parties 
apparently but two came to light ; and these also have gone 
out. The gloom is universal; never in this City was such 
sorrow for one death ; never since that old night when Louis 
Xn. departed, "and the Criev/rs des Corps went sounding 
their bells, and crying along the streets : Le hon roi Louis, pere^- 
du peuplCy est mort, The good King Louis, Father of the People, 
is dead ! '' King Mirabeau is now the lost King ; and one 
may say with little exaggeration, all the People mourns for 
him. 

For three days there is low wide moan; weeping in the 
National Assembly itself. The streets are all mournful; 
orators mounted on the homes, with large silent audience, 
preaching the funeral sermon of the dead. Let no coachman 
whip fast, distractively with his rolling wheels, or almost at 
all, through these groups ! His traces may be cut ; himself 
and his fare, as incurable Aristocrats, hurled sulkily into the 
kennels. The bourne- stone orators speak as it is given them ; 
the Sansculottic People, with its rude soul, listens eager, — as 
men will to any Sermon, or Sermo, when it is a spoken Word 
meaning a Thing, and not a Babblement meaning No-thing. 
In the Kestaurateur*s of the Palais-Eoyal, the waiter remarks, 
" Fine weather, Monsieur : " — " Yes, my friend," answers the 
ancient Man of Letters, " very fine ; but Mirabeau is dead." 
Hoarse rhythmic threnodies come also from the throats of 
ballad-singers; are sold on gray- white paper at a sou each. 
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But of Portraits, engraved, painted, hewn and written; of 
Eulogies, Reminiscences, Biographies, nay VavdeviUes, Dramas 
and Melodramas, in all Provinces of France, there will, through 
these coming months, he the due immeasurable crop ; thick as 
the leaves of Spring. Nor, that a tincture of burlesque might 
be in it, is Gobel's Episcopal Mandemmt wanting ; goose Gobel, 
who has just been made Constitutional Bishop of Paris. A 
Mandement wherein ^a ira alternates very strangely with 
Nomine Domini, and you are, with a grave countenance, 
invited to " rejoice at possessing in the midst of you a body 
of Prelates created by Mirabeau, zealous followers of his 
doctrine, faithful imitators of his virtues." So speaks, and 
cackles manifold, the Sorrow of France ; wailing articulately, 
inarticulately, as it can, that a Sovereign Man is snatched 
away. In the National Assembly, when difficult questions 
are astir, all eyes will " turn mechanically to the place where 
Mirabeau sat," — and Mirabeau is absent now. 

On the third evening of the lamentation, the fourth of April, 
there is solemn Public Funeral; such as deceased mortal 
seldom had. Procession of a league in length ; of mourners 
reckoned loosely at a hundred thousand. All roofs are 
thronged with on-lookers, all windows, lamp-irons, branches 
of trees. " Sadness is painted on every countenance ; many 
persons weep." There is double hedge of National Guards ; 
there is National Assembly in a body ; Jacobin Society, and 
Societies; King's Ministers, Municipals, and all Notabilities, 
Patriot or Aristocrat. Bouill6 is noticeable there, " with his 
hat on;" say, hat drawn over his brow, hiding many thoughts! 
Slow-wending, in religious silence, the Procession of a league 
in length, under the level sun-rays, for it is five o'clock, moves 
and marches : with its sable plumes ; itself in a religious 
silence ; but, by fits with the muffled roll of drums, by fits 
with some long-drawn wail of music, and strange new clangour 
of trombones, and metallic dirge-voice ; amid the infinite hum 
of men. In the Church of Saint-Eustache, there is funeral 
oration by Cerutti ; and discharge of fire-arms, which " brings 
down pieces of the plaster." Thence, forward again to the 
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Church of Sainte-Genevi^ve ; which has been consecrated, by 
supreme decree, on the spur of this time, into a Pantheon for 
the Great Men of the Fatherland, Avx Grands Homines la 
Fatrie rdconnaissante Hardly at midnight is the business 
done ; and Mirabeau left in his dark dwelling : first tenant 
of that Fatherland's Pantheon. 

Tenant, alas, who inhabits but at will, and shall be cast out. 
For, in these days of convulsion and disjection, not even the 
dust of the dead is permitted to rest. Voltaire's bones are, by 
and by, to be carried from their stolen grave in the Abbey of 
Scelli^res, to an eager stealing grave, in Paris his birth-city : 
all mortals processioning and perorating there ; cars drawn by 
eight white horses, goadsters in classical costume, with fillets 
and wheat-ears enough ; — though the weather is of the wettest. 
Evangelist Jean Jacques too, as is most proper, must be dug 
up from Ermenonville, and processioned, with pomp, with 
sensibility, to the Pantheon . of the Fatherland. He and 
others: while again Mirabeau, we say, is cast forth from 
it, happily incapable of being r^laced ; and rests now, irrecog- 
nisable, reburied hastily at dead of night "in the central 
part of the Churchyard Sainte-Catherine, in the Suburb Saint- 
Marceau," to be disturbed no farther. 

So blazes out, far-seen, a Man's Life, and becomes ashes 
and a caput nwrtuum, in this World-Pyre, which we name 
French Revolution : not the first that consumed itself there ; 
nor, by thousands and many millions, the last ! A man who 
" had swallowed all formulas ; " who, in these strange times 
and circumstances, felt called to live Titanically, and also to 
die so. As he, for his part, had swallowed all formulas, what 
Formula is there, never so comprehensive, that will express 
truly the plus and the minvs of him, give us the accurate 
net result of him ? There is hitherto none such. Moralities 
not a few must shriek condemnatory over this Mirabeau; 
the Morality by which he could be judged has not yet got 
uttered in the speech of men. We will say this of him again : 
That he is a Reality and no Simulacrum; a living Son of 
Nature our general Mother; not a hollow Artifice, and 
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mechanism of Conventionalities, son of nothing, brother to 
nothing. In which little word, let the earnest man, walking 
sorrowful in a world mostly of " Stuflfed Clothes-suits," that 
chatter and grin meaningless on him, quite ghasUy to the 
earnest soul, — think what signiiQcance there is ! 

Of men who, in such sense, are alive, and see with eyes, 
the number is now not great : it may be well, if in this huge 
French Eevolution itself, with its all-developing fury, we find 
some Three. Mortals driven rabid we find; sputtering the 
acridest logic; baring their breast to the battle-hail, their 
neck to the guillotine : — of whom it is so painful to say that 
they too are still, in good part, manufactured Formalities, not 
Facts but Hearsays I 

Honour to the strong man, in these ages, who has shaken 
himself loose of shams, and is something. For in the way of 
being worthy, the first condition surely is that one be. Let 
Cant cease, at all risks and at all costs : till Cant cease, nothing 
else can begin. Of human Criminals, in these centuries, writes 
the Moralist, I find but one unforgivable : the Quack. '' Hate- 
ful to God,'' as divine Dante sings, " and to the Enemies of 

God, 

A Dio spiacente ed a* nemid mi I " 

But whoever will, with sympathy, which is the first essen- 
tial towards insight, look at this questionable Mirabeau, may 
find that there lay verily in him, as the basis of all, a Sincerity, 
a great free Earnestness; nay call it Honesty, for the man 
did before all things see, with that clear flashing vision, into 
what waSy into what existed as fact ; and did, with his wild 
heart, follow that and no other. Whereby on what ways 
soever he travels and struggles, often enough falling, he is 
still a brother man. Hate him not ; thou canst not hate him ! 
Shining through such soil and tarnish, and now victorious 
effulgent, and oftenest struggling eclipsed, the light of genius 
itself is in this man ; which was never yet base and hateful ; 
but at worst was lamentable, lovable with pity. They say 
that he was ambitious, that he wanted to be Minister. It 
is most true. And was he not simply the one man in France 
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who could have done any good as Minister? Not vanity 
alone, not pride alone; far from that! Wild burstings of 
affection were in this great heart; of fierce lightning, and 
soft dew of pity. So sunk bemired in wretchedest deface- 
ments, it may be said of him, like the Magdalen of old, that 
he loved much : his Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, 
he loved with warmth, with veneration. 

Be it that his falls and follies are manifold, — as himself 
often lamented even with tears. Alas, is not the Life of every 
such man already a poetic Tragedy ; made up " of Fate and 
of one's own Deservings," of SchickscU und eigene Schvld ; full 
of the elements of Pity and Fear % This brother man, if not 
Epic for us, is Tragic; if not great, is large; large in his 
qualities, world-large in his destinies. Whom other men, 
recognising him as such, may, through long times, remember, 
and draw nigh to examine and consider: these, in their 
several dialects, will say of him and sing of him, — till the 
right thing be said ; and so the Formula that can judge him 
be no longer an undiscovered one. 

Here then the wild Gabriel Honor6 drops from the tissue of 
our History ; not without a tragic farewell. He is gone : the 
flower of the wild Riquetti or Arrighetti kindred; which 
seems as if in him, with one last effort, it had done its best, 
and then expired, or sunk down to the undistinguished level. 
Crabbed old Marquis Mirabeau, the Friend of Men, sleeps 
sound. The Bailli Mirabeau, worthy Uncle, will soon die 
forlorn, alone. Barrel-Mirabeau, already gone across the 
Rhine, his Eegiment of Emigrants will drive nigh desperat^e. 
"Barrel-Mirabeau," says a biographer of his, "went indig- 
nantly across the Rhine, and drilled Emigrant Regiments. 
But as he sat one morning in his tent, sour of stomach doubt- 
less and of heart, meditating in Tartarean humour on the 
turn things took, a certain Captain or Subaltern demanded 
admittance on business. Such Captain is refused; he again 
demands, with refusal ; and then again ; till Colonel Viscount 
Barrel-Mirabeau, blazing up into a mere burning brandy-barrel, 
clutches his sword, and tumbles out on this ccmaUle of an 
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intruder, — alas, on the canaille of an intruder's sword-point, 
who had drawn with swift dexterity; and dies, and the 
Newspapers name it apoplexy and alarming accident* So die 
the Mirabeaus. 

New Mirabeaus one hears not of: the wild kindred, as we 
said, is gone out with this its greatest. As families and 
kindreds sometimes do ; producing, after long ages of unnoted 
notability, some living quintessence of all the qualities they 
had, to flame forth as a man world-noted ; after whom they 
rest as if exhausted; the sceptre passing to others. The 
chosen Last of the Mirabeaus is gone ; the chosen man of 
France is gone. It was he who shook old France from its 
basis; and, as if with his single hand, has held it toppling 
there, still unfallen. What things depended on that one 
man I He is as a ship suddenly shivered on sunk rocks : 
much swims on the waste waters, far from help. 



XLI. CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

** ^Ei* fJUJftTov K\adl rb ^l<f>oi 4>opi/iff(a, 
&<nrep *Apfi5dL0i ic' ^AptffToyeircjv. '* 

— GalliBtratuB. 

[On the 27th May, 1793, the Committee of Public Safety was estab- 
lished, the leading members beinc Barr^re and Danton. This secret 
tribunal of nine was armed with full powers, and speedily controlled the 
Ministers, forcing the Convention on the 2nd June to decree the arrest 
of the Girondists, the doctrinaire and speculative Republicans of the 
Bordeaux bar who were the deputies of the Department of the Gironde. 
They fled to Caen and organized resistance to the Convention. Charlotte 
Corday, the grand-daughter of the poet Comeille, was an enthusiastic 
follower of the Girondists, and regarding Marat as the personification of 
the evils hanging over the country, assassinated him on July 13th.] 

In the leafy months of June and July, several French Depart- 
ments germinate a set of rebellious paperAe&yeB, named Pro- 
clamations, Resolutions, Journals, or Diurnals, " of the Union 
for Resistance to Oppression." In particular, the Town of 
Caen, in Calvados, sees its paper-leaf of Bvlletin de Caen 
suddenly bud, suddenly establish itself as Newspaper there; 
under the Editorship of Girondin National Representatives ! 
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For among the proscribed Girondins are certain of a more 
desperate humour. Some, as Vergniaud, Valaz6, Gensonn6, 
" arrested in their own houses," will await with stoical resigna- 
tion what the issue may be. Some, as Brissot, Rabaut, will 
take to flight, to concealment ; which, as the Paris Barriers are 
opened again in a day or two, is not yet difficult. But others 
there are who will rush, with Buzot, to Calvados ; or far over 
France, to Lyons, Toulon, Nantes and elsewhither, and then 
rendezvous at Caen : to awaken as with war-trumpet the re- 
spectable Departments ; and strike down an anarchic Mountain 
Faction; at least not yield without a stroke at it. Of this 
latter temper we count some score or more, of the Arrested, 
and of the Not-yet-arrested : a Buzot, a Barbaroux, Louvet, 
Guadet, Potion, who have escaped from Arrestment in their 
own homes ; a Salles, a Pythagorean Valady, a Duch^tel, the 
Duch^tel that came in blanket and nightcap to vote for the life 
of Louis, who have escaped from danger and likelihood of 
Arrestment. These, to the number at one time of Twenty- 
seven, do accordingly lodge here, at the " Intendance, or Depart- 
mental Mansion," of the town of Caen in Calvados ; welcomed 
by Persons in Authority ; welcomed and defrayed, having no 
money of their own. And the Bulletin de Caen comes forth, 
with the most animating paragraphs : How the Bourdeaux 
Department, the Lyons Department, this Department after the 
other is declaring itself; sixty, or say sixty-nine, or seventy- 
two respectable Departments either declaring, or ready to 
declare. Nay Marseilles, it seems, will march on Paris by itself^ 
if need be. So has Marseilles Town said. That she will march. 
But on the other hand, that Mont6limart Town has said, No 
thoroughfare; and means even to "bury herself" under her 
own stone and mortar first, — of this be no mention in Bulletin 
de Caen, 

Such animating paragraphs we read in this new Newspaper ; 
and fervours and eloquent sarcasm : tirades against the Moun- 
tain, from the pen of Deputy Salles; which resemble, say 
friends, Pascal's Provincials, What is more to the purpose, 
these Girondins have got a General in chief, one Wimpfen, 

(960) p 
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formerly under Dumouriez; also a secondary questionable 
General Puisaye, and others ; and are doing their best to raise 
a force for war. National Volunteers, whosoever is of right 
heart : gather in, ye National Volunteers, friends of Liberty ; 
from our Calvados Townships, from the Euro, from Brittany, 
from far and near : forward to Paris, and extinguish Anarchy I 
Thus at Caen, in the early July days, there is a drumming 
and parading, a perorating and consulting : Staff and Army ; 
Council ; Club of Carahots, Anti-jacobin friends of Freedom, to 
denounce atrocious Marat. With all which, and the editing of 
Btdletins, a National Representative has his hands full. 

At Caen it is most animated ; and, as one hopes, more or 
less animated in the " Seventy-two Departments that adhere 
to us." And in a France begirt with Cimmerian invading 
Coalitions, and torn with an internal La Vendue, this is the 
conclusion we have arrived at : To put down Anarchy by Civil 
War ! Durum et durum, the Proverb says, nonfaciunt murum. 
La Vendue burns : Santerre can do nothing there ; he may 
return home and brew beer. Cimmerian bombshells fly all 
along the North. That Siege of Mentz is become famed ;— 
lovers of the Picturesque (as Goethe will testify), washed 
country-people of both sexes, stroll thither on Sundays, to see 
the artillery work and counterwork ; " you only duck a little 
while the shot whizzes past." Cond6 is capitulating to the 
Austrians; Royal Highness of York, these several weeks, 
fiercely batters Valenciennes. For, alas, our fortified Camp of 
Famars was stormed ; General Dampierre was killed ; General 
Custine was blamed, — and indeed is now come to Paris to give 
"explanations." 

[Against all which the Mountain and atrocious Marat must 
even make head as they can. They, anarchic Convention as 
they are, publish Decrees, expostulatory, explanatory, yet not 
without severity ; they ray-forth Commissioners, singly or in 
pairs, the olive-branch in one hand, yet the sword in the other. 
Commissioners come even to Caen ; but without effect. Mathe- 
matical Romme, and Prieur named of the C6te d'Or, venturing 
thither, with their olive and sword, are packed into prison : 
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there may Romme lie, under lock and key, " for fifty days ; *' 
and meditate his New Calendar, if he please. Cimmeria, La 
Vendue, and Civil War I Never was Eepublic One and In- 
divisible at a lower ebb. — 

Amid which dim ferment of Caen and the World, History 
specially notices one thing : in the lobby of the Mansion de 
rintendance, where busy Deputies are coming and going, a 
young Lady with an aged valet, taking grave graceful leave of 
Deputy Barbaroux. She is of stately Norman figure ; in her 
twenty-fifth year ; of beautiful still countenance : her name is 
Charlotte Corday, heretofore styled D'Armans, while Nobility 
still was. Barbaroux has given her a Note to Deputy Du- 
perret,— him who once drew his sword in the efiervescence. 
Apparently she will to Paris on some errand ? ** She was a 
Republican before the Revolution, and never wanted energy.** 
A completeness, a decision is in this fair female Figure : " by 
energy she means the spirit that will prompt one to sacrifice 
himself for his country." What if she, this fair young Char- 
lotte, had emerged from her secluded stillness, suddenly like a 
Star ; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, half-daemonic splendour ; 
to gleam for a moment, and in a moment be extinguished : to 
be held in memory, so bright complete was she, through long 
centuries! — Quitting Cimmerian Coalitions without, and the 
dim-simmering Twenty-five millions within, History will look 
fixedly at this one fair Apparition of a Charlotte Corday ; will 
note whither Charlotte moves, how the little Life burns forth so 
radiant, then vanishes swallowed of the NightTj - 

With Barbaroux's Note of Introduction, ana slight stock of 
luggage, we see Charlotte on Tuesday the 9th of July seated in 
the Caen Diligence, with a place for Paris. None takes fare- 
well of her, wishes her Good-journey : her Father will find a 
line left, signifying that she is gone to England, that he must 
pardon her, and forget her. The drowsy Diligence lumbers 
along ; amid drowsy talk of Politics, and praise of the Moun- 
tain ; in which she mingles not : all night, all day, and again 
all night. On Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the 
bridge of Neuilly; here is Paris with her thousand black 
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domes, the goal and purpose of thy journey ! Arrived at the 
Inn de la Providence in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, Char- 
lotte demands a room ; hastens to bed ; sleeps all afternoon 
and night, till the morrow morning. 

On the morrow morning, she delivers her Note to Duperret. 
It relates to certain Family Papers which are in the Minister 
of the Interior's hands ; which a Nun at Caen, an old Convent- 
friend of Charlotte's, has need of; which Duperret shall assist 
her in getting: this then was Charlotte's errand to Paris 1 
She has finished this, in the course of Friday; — yet says 
nothing of returning. She has seen and silently investigated 
several things. The Convention, in bodily reality, she has 
seen ; what the Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of 
Marat she could not see ; he is sick at present, and confined to 
home. 

About eight on the Saturday morning, she purchases a large 
sheath-knife in the Palais Eoyal ; then straightway, in the 
Place des Victoires, takes a hackney-coach: "To the Rue de 
TEcoIb de M6decine, No. 44." It is the residence of the 
Citoyen Marat! — The Citoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be 
seen ; which seems to disappoint her much. Her business is 
with Marat, then 1 Hapless beautiful Charlotte ; hapless 
squalid Marat I From Caen in the utmost West, from 
Neuch4tel in the utmost East, they two are drawing nigh 
each other; they two have, very strangely, business together. — 
Charlotte, returning to her Inn, despatches a short Note to 
Marat ; signifying that she is from Caen, the seat of rebellion ; 
that she desires earnestly to see him, and " will put it in his 
power to do France a great service." No answer. Charlotte 
writes another Note, still more pressing; sets out with it by 
coach, about seven in the evening, herself. Tired day-labourers 
have again finished their Week ; huge Paris is circling and 
simmering, manifold, according to its vague wont : this one 
fair Figure has decision in it; drives straight, — towards a 
piOTpse. 

jir is yellow July evening, we say, the thirteenth of the 
month ; eve of the Bastille day, — when " M. Marat," four 
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years ago, in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required 
of that Besenval Hussar-party, which had such friendly dis- 
positions, " to dismount, and give up their arms, then ; " and 
became notable among Patriot men. Four years : what a road 
he has travelled ; — and sits now, about half-past seven of the 
clock, stewing in slipper-bath ; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution 
Fever, — of what other malady this History had rather not 
name. Excessively sick and worn, poor man : with precisely 
elevenpence-halfpenny of ready-money, in paper ; with slipper- 
bath ; strong three-footed stool for writing on, the while ; and 
a squalid — Washerwoman, one may call her : that is his civic 
establishment in Medical-School Street ; thither and not else- 
whither has his road led him. Not to the reign of Brotherhood 
and Perfect Felicity ; yet surely on the way towards that ? — 
Hark, a rap again I A musical woman's voice, refusing to be 
rejected : it is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. 
Marat, recognising^om within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte 
Corday is admittec 

Citoyen Marat^^am from^Caen the seat of rebellion, and 
wished to speak with you. — Be seated, mm enfant. Now what 
are the Traitors doing at Caen ? What Deputies are at Caen ? 
— Charlotte names some Deputies. "Their heads shall fall 
within a fortnight," croaks the eager People's-friend, clutching 
his tablets to write : BarharovXy Potion, writes he with bare 
shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath : Potion, and Louvd, and 
— Charlotte has drawn her knife from the sheath ; plunges it, 
with one sure stroke, into the writer's heart. " A moi, chere 
amie, Help, dear I" no more could the Death-choked say or 
shriek. The helpful Washerwoman running in» there is no 
Friend of the People, or Friend of the Washerwoman left^ 
but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades 
below. 

And so Marat People's-friend is ended; the lone Stylites 
has got hurled down suddenly from his Pillar, — whitherward 
He that made him knows. Patriot Paris may sound triple 
and tenfold, in dole and wail ; reechoed by Patriot France ; 
and the Convention, " Chabot pale with terror, declaring that 
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they are to be all assassinated," may decree him Pantheon 
Honours, Public Funeral, Mirabeau's dust making way for 
him ; and Jacobin Societies, in lamentable oratory, summing 
up his character, parallel him to One, whom they think it 
honour to call "the good Sansculotte,"— whom we name not 
here ; also a Chapel may be made, for the urn that holds his 
Heart, in the Place du Carrousel ; and new-bom children be 
named Marat , and Lago-di-Como Hawkers bake mountains of 
stucco into unbeautiful Busts ; and David paint his Picture, or 
Death-Scene; and such other Apotheosis take place as the 
human genius, in these circumstances, can devise : but Marat 
returns no more to the light of this Sun. One sole circum- 
stance we have read with clear sympathy, in the old Monitem 
Newspaper: how Marat's Brother comes from Neuch4tel to 
ask of the Convention, " that the deceased Jean-Paul Marat's 
musket be given him." For Marat too had a brother and 
natural affections ; and was wrapped once in swaddling-clothes, 
and slept safe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of 
men ! — A sister of his, they say, lives still to this day in Paris. 
As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished; the 
recompense of it is near and sura The chire amie, and neigh- 
bours of the house, flying at her, she " overturns some movables," 
entrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive ; then quietly sur- 
renders ; goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison : she alone quiet, 
all Paris founding, in wonder, in rage or admiration, round 
he^ Duperret is put in arrest, on account of her ; his Papers 
sealed,— which may lead to consequences. Fauchet, in like 
manner ; though Fauchet had not so much as heard of her. 
Charlotte, confronted with these two Deputies, praises the 
grave firmness of Duperret, censures the dejection of Fauchet. 
[^ Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice and 
Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face ; beautiful and calm : 
she dates it "fourth day of the Preparation of Peace." A 
strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; you 
could not say of what character. Tinville has his indictments 
and tape-papers: the cutler of the Palais Eoyal will testify 
that he sold her the sheath-knife; ''All these details are 
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needless," interrupted Charlotte ; " it is I that killed Marat." 
By whose instigation ? — " By no one's." What tempted you, 
then ? His crimes. " I killed one man," added she, raising 
her voice extremely {extrhnement), as they went on with their 
questions, '* I killed one man to save a hundred thousand ; a 
villain to save innocents ; a savage wild-beast to give repose to 
my country. I was a Republican before the Revolution; I 
never wanted energy." There is therefore nothing to be said. 
The public gazes astonished: the hasty limners sketch her 
features, Charlotte not disapproving : the men of law proceed 
with their formalities. The doom is Death as a murderess. 
To her Advocate she gives thanks ; in gentle phrase, in high- 
flown classical spirit. To the Priest they send her she gives 
thanks ; but needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other aid 
from him. 

On this same evening therefore, about half-past seven o'clock, 
from the gate of the Conciergerie, to a City all on tiptoe, the 
fatal Cart issues ; seated on it a fair young creature, sheeted in 
red smock of Murderess ; so beautiful, serene, so full of life ; 
journeying towards death, — alone amid the World. Many 
take off their hats, saluting reverently; for what heart but 
must be touched? Others growl and howL Adam Lux, of 
Mentz, declares that she is greater than Brutus ; that it were 
beautiful to die with her: the head of this young man seems 
turned. At the Place de la Revolution, the countenance of 
Charlotte wears the same still smile. The executioners pro- 
ceed to bind her feet; she resists, thinking it meant as an 
insult; on a word of explanation, she submits with cheerful 
apology. As the last act, all being now ready, they take the 
neckerchief from her neck ; a blush of maidenly shame over- 
spreads that fair face and neck ; the cheeks were still tinged 
with it when the executioner lifted the severed head, to show 
it to the people. "It is most true," says Forster, " that he 
struck the cheek insultingly ; for I saw it with my eyes : the 
Police imprisoned him for itTj ...-.—' 

In this manner have tlieBeautifulest and the Squalidest 
come in collision, and extinguished one another. Jean-Paul 
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Marat and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, are 
no more. " Day of the Preparation of Peace " ? Alas, how 
were peace possible or preparable, while, for example, the 
hearts of lovely Maidens, in their convent-stillness, are dream- 
ing not of Love-paradises and the light of Life, but of Codrus'- 
sacrifices and Death well earned ? That Twenty-five million 
hearts have got to such temper, this is the Anarchy ; the soul 
of it lies in this : whereof not peace can be the embodiment ! 
The death of Marat, whetting old animosities tenfold, will be 
worse than any life. O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, 
the Beautiful and the Squalid, sleep ye well, — in the Mother's 
bosojn that bore you both ! 

frhis is the History of Charlotte Corday; most definite, 
most complete ; angelic-daemonic : like a Star ! Adam Lux 
goes home, half-delirious ; to pour forth his Apotheosis of her, 
in paper and print ; to propose that she have a statue with 
this inscription, Greater than Brutus, Friends represent his 
daQger ; Lux is reckless ; thinks it were beautiful to die with 
herTj 

XLIL THE TEIAL AND EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVL 

" To be or not to be ? — ^that is the question." 

— Hamlet, iii. 1. 

[The committee appointed to draft the report upon the trial of the 
King presented it at the bar of the Convention on November 7th, 
recommending the taking of the votes orally and individually. Roland, 
the Minister for the Interior, at this time received secret information 
of an iron chest in a panel behind the royal bed chamber at the 
Tuileries ; which, when opened, disclosed the correspondence of the 
King with the foreign powers and the emigrants to set on foot a 
counter-revolution. On the 11th December, the King was brought 
to the bar of the Convention, and Barr^re the President formally 
read the charges against the King, who named as his advocates for 
the defence Tronchet and Target. On the latter declining the task, 
his place was taken by the old minister of Louis, Lamoignon Male- 
sheroes with the assistance of Deseze. But all defence was vain before 
the Convention. On the 14th January, 1793, the mob of Paris sur- 
rounded the building and demanded the ** death of the tyrant," and 
the coerced Assembly proceeded to debate the questions : — 

1 . Is Louis Capet guilty of Conspiracy against the Nation ? 

2. Shall the sentence be submitted to the people for ratification? 

(A Girondist amendment.) 
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3. What shall thepeualty be ? 

On the first the House of 721 members decided in the affirmative 
with but 35 dissentients ; on the second 280 voted for appeal, 425 
against. The voting on the third took place on the 16th January; 
commencing at eight o'clock in the evening, it lasted over night amid 
the greatest excitement, when 334 voted for imprisonment or death with 
respite {sursis)^ 387 rejecting any qualification — *'la mort saria phrase." 
Two more days were spent over the stirsis^ when it was found on the 
morning of the 20th at three o'clock, that by 380 against 310 the House 
voted for the execution of the King within twenty-four hours.] 

Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against Liberty ? Shall 
our Sentence be itself final, or need ratifying by Appeal to 
the People ? If guilty, what punishment 1 This is the form 
agreed to, after uproar and "several hours of tumultuous 
indecision : *' these are the Three successive Questions, where- 
on the Convention shall now pronounce. Paris floods round 
their Hall; multitudinous, many-sounding. Europe and all 
Nations listen for their answer. Deputy after Deputy shall 
answer to his name : Guilty or Not guilty ? 

As to the Guilt, there is, as above hinted, no doubt in the 
mind of Patriot men. Overwhelming majority pronounces 
Guilt ; the unanimous Convention votes for Guilt, only some 
feeble twenty-eight voting not Innocence, but refusing to vote 
at all. Neither does the Second Question prove doubtful, 
whatever the Girondins might calculate. Would not Appeal 
to the People be another name for civil war 1 Majority of 
two to one answers that there shall be no Appeal : this also is 
settled. Loud Patriotism, now at ten o'clock, may hush itself 
for the night; and retire to its bed not without hope. 
Tuesday has gone well. On the morrow comea What 
Punishment ? On the morrow is the tug of war. 

Consider therefore if, on this Wednesday morning, there 
is an affluence of Patriotism ; if Paris stands a-tiptoe, and all 
Deputies are at their post ! Seven-hundred and Forty-nine 
honourable Deputies; only some twenty absent on mission, 
Duch^tel and some seven others absent by sickness. Mean- 
while expectant Patriotism and Paris standing a-tiptoe have 
need of patience. For this Wednesday again passes in debate 
and eflfervescence ; Girondins proposing that a "majority of 
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three-fourths" shall be required; Patriots fiercely resisting 
them. Danton, who has just got back from mission in the 
Netherlands, does obtain " order of the day " on this Girondin 
proposal; nay he obtains farther that we decide sans des- 
empa/rer, in Permanent-session, till we have done. 

And so, finally, at eight in the evening this Third stupen- 
dous Voting, by roll-call or appel nominal, does begin. What 
Punishment] Girondins undecided. Patriots decided, men 
afraid of Royalty, men afraid of Anarchy, must answer here 
and now. Infinite Patriotism, dusky in the lamp-light, floods 
all corridors, crowds all galleries; sternly waiting to hear. 
Shrill-sounding Ushers summon you by Name and Depart- 
ment ; you must rise to the Tribune, and say. 

Eye-witnesses have represented this scene of the Third 
Voting, and of the votings that grew out of it, — a scene 
protracted, like to be endless, lasting, with few brief intervals, 
from Wednesday till Sunday morning, — as one of the strangest 
seen in the Revolution. Long night wears itself into day, 
morning's paleness is spread over all faces; and again the 
wintry shadows sink, and the dim lamps are lit : but through 
day and night and the vicissitudes of hours, Member after 
Member is mounting continually those Tribune-steps ; pausing 
aloft there, in the clearer upper light, to speak his Fate-word ; 
then diving down into the dusk and throng again. Like 
Phantoms in the hour of midnight; most spectral, pande- 
monial ! Never did President Vergniaud, or any terrestrial 
President, superintend the like. A King's Life, and so much 
else that depends thereon, hangs trembling in the balance. 
Man after man mounts ; the buzz hushes itself till he have 
spoken : Death ; Banishment ; Imprisonment till the Peace. 
Many say. Death ; with what cautious well-studied phrases 
and paragraphs they could devise, of explanation, of enforce- 
ment, of faint recommendation to mercy. Many too say. 
Banishment ; something short of Death. The balance trembles, 
none can yet guess whitherward. Whereat anxious Patriotism 
bellows ; irrepressible by Ushers 

The poor Girondins, many of them, under such fierce 
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bellowing of Patriotism, say Death; justifying, moHvant, 
that most miserable word of theirs by some brief 
casuistry and Jesuitry. Vergniaud himself says. Death; 
justifying by Jesuitry. Rich Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau had 
been of the Noblesse, and then of the Patriot Left Side, 
in the Constituent; and had argued and reported, there 
and elsewhere, not a little, against Capital Punishment : 
nevertheless he now says. Death ; a word which may cost 
him dear. Manuel did surely rank with the Decided in 
August last; but he has been sinking and backsliding 
ever since September and the scenes of September. In 
this Convention, above all, no word he could speak would 
find favour; he says now. Banishment; and in mute wrath 
quits the place forever, — much hustled in the corridors. 
Philippe Egalit^ votes, in his soul and conscience. Death : 
at the sound of which and of whom, even Patriotism shakes 
its head; and there runs a groan and shudder through this 
Hall of Doom. Robespierre's vote cannot be doubtful; his 
speech is long. Men see the figure of shrill Sieyes ascend; 
hardly pausing, passing merely, this figure says, "Za Mmi 
sans phrase, Death without phrases ; " and fares onward and 
downward. Most spectral, pandemonial ! 

And yet if the Reader fancy it of a funereal, sorrowful or 
even grave character, he is far mistaken : " the Ushers in 
the Mountain quarter," says Mercier, "had become as Box- 
keepers at the Opera;" opening and shutting of Galleries 
for privileged persons, for "D^0rl6ans Egalit6's mistresses," 
or other high-dizened women of condition, rustling with laces 
and tricolor. Gallant Deputies pass and repass thitherward, 
treating them with ices, refreshments and small-talk; the 
highdizened heads beck responsive; some have their card 
and pin, pricking down the Ayes and Noes, as at a game of 
Eougeret-Noir, Farther aloft reigns M^re Duchesse with her 
unrouged Amazons; she cannot be prevented making long 
Hahas, when the vote is not La Mori. In these Galleries there 
is refection, drinking of wine and brandy " as in open tavern, 
enpUme tahagie,^^ Betting goes on in all coffeehouses of the 
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neighbourhood. But within doors, fatigue, impatience, utter- 
most weariness sits now on all visages ; lighted up only from 
time to time by turns of the game. Members have fallen 
asleep ; Ushers come and awaken them to vote : other Mem- 
bers calculate whether they shall not have time to run and 
dine. Figures rise, like phantoms, pale in the dusky lamp- 
light ; utter from this Tribune, only one word : Death. 
" Tout est optique" says Mercier, " The world is all an optical 
shadow." Deep in the Thursday night, when the Voting is 
done, and Secretaries are summing it up, sick Duchatel, more 
spectral than another, comes borne on a chair, wrapped in 
blankets, in " nightgown and nightcap," to vote for Mercy : 
one vote it is thought may turn the scale. 

Ah no ! In profoundest silence. President Vergniaud, with 
a voice full of sorrow, has to say : " I declare, in the name of 
the Convention, that the punishment it pronounces on Louis 
Capet is that of Death." Death by a small majority of Fifty- 
three. Nay, if we deduct from the one side, and add to the 
other, a certain Twenty-six, who said Death but coupled some 
faintest ineffectual surmise of mercy with it, the majority will 
be but One, 

Death is the sentence : but its execution ? It is not 
executed yet I Scarcely is the vote declared when Louis's 
Three Advocates enter ; with Protest in his name, with 
demand for Delay, for Appeal to the People. For this do 
Des^ze and Tronchet plead, with brief eloquence : brave old 
Malesherbes pleads for it witli eloquent want of eloquence, 
in broken sentences, in embarrassment and sobs ; that brave 
time-honoured face, with its gray strength, its broad sagacity 
and honesty, is mastered with emotion, melts into dumb 
tears.— They reject the Appeal to the People ; that having 
been already settled. But as to the Delay, what they call 
Sursis, it shall be considered ; shall be voted for tomorrow : 
at present we adjourn. Whereupon Patriotism "hisses" 
from the Mountain : but a " tyrannical majority " has so 
decided, and adjourns. 

There is still this fowrth Vote, then, growls indignant 
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Patriotism : — this vote, and who knows what other votes, 
and adjournments of voting; and the whole matter still 
hovering hypothetical ! And at every new vote those Jesuit 
Girondins, even they who voted for Death, would so fain 
find a loophole ! Patriotism must watch and rage. Tyran- 
nical adjournments there have been ; one, and now another 
at midnight on plea of fatigue, — all Friday wasted in hesi- 
tation and higgling; in re-counting of the votes, which are 
found correct as they stood! Patriotism bays fiercer than 
ever; Patriotism, by long watching, has become red-eyed, 
almost rabid. 

" Delay : yes or no ? " men do vote it finally, all Saturday, 
all day and night. Men's nerves are worn out, men's hearts 
are desperate; now it shall end. Vergniaud, spite of the 
baying, ventures to say Yes, Delay ; though he had voted 
Death. Philippe Egalit6 says, in his soul and conscience. 
No. The next Member mounting : " Since Philippe says No, 
I for my part say Yes, moi je dis Oui" The balance still 
trembles. Till finally, at three o'clock on Sunday morning, 
we have : No Delay, by a majority of Seventy ; Death within 
four-and-twenty hours I 

Garaty Minister of Justice, has to go to the Temple with 
this stern message: he ejaculates repeatedly, ^^ Quelle com- 
mission affreuse, What a frightful function ! " Louis begs for 
a Confessor ; for yet three days of life, to prepare himself to 
die. The Confessor is granted ; the three days and all respite 
are refused. 

There is no deliverance, then ? Thick stone walls answer. 
None. Has King Louis no friends? Men of action, of 
courage grown desperate, in this his extreme need ? King 
Louis's friends are feeble and far. Not even a voice in the 
coffeehouses rises for him. At M6ot the Restaurateur's no 
Captain Dampmartin now dines ; or sees death-doing whisker- 
andoes on furlough exhibit daggers of improved structure. 
M6ot's gallant Royalists on furlough are far across the 
marches ; they are wandering distracted over the world : 
or their bones lie whitening Argonne Wood. Only some 
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weak Priests "leave Pamphlets on all the bourne-stones," 
this night, calling for a rescue : calling for the pious women 
to rise; or are taken distributing Pamphlets, and sent to 
prison. 

Nay there is one death-doer, of the ancient M^ot sort, 
who, with effort, has done even less and worse : slain a 
Deputy, and set all the Patriotism of Paris on edge ! It 
was five on Saturday evening when Lepelletier Saint-Fargeaii, 
having given his vote, No Delay, ran over to F6vrier*s in the 
Palais Eoyal to snatch a morsel of dinner. He had dined, 
and was paying. A thickset man "with black hair and 
blue beard," in a loose kind of frock, stept up to him; 
it was, as F6vrier and the bystanders bethought them, one 
Paris of the old King's-Guard. "Are you Lepelletier?" 
asks he. — "Yes." — "You voted in the King's Business — ?" 
" I voted Death."—" ScdUrat, take that ! " cries P4ris, flashing 
out a sabre from under his frock, and plunging it deep in 
Lepelletier's side. F6vrier clutches him : but he breaks off; 
is gone. 

The voter Lepelletier lies dead ; he has expired in great 
pain, at one in the morning; two hours before that Vote 
of No Delay was fully summed up. Guardsman P4ris is 
flying over France; cannot be taken; will be found some 
months after, self-shot in a remote inn. — Robespierre sees 
reason to think that Prince d'Artois himself is privately in 
Town; that the Convention will be butchered in the lump. 
Patriotism sounds mere wail and vengeance : Santerre doubles 
and trebles all his patrols. Pity is lost in rage and fear; 
the Convention has refused the three days of life and all 
respite. 

To this conclusion, then, hast thou come, hapless Louis ! 
The Son of Sixty Kings is to die on the Scaffold by form of 
Law. Under Sixty Kings this same form of Law, form of 
Society, has been fashioning itself together these thousand 
years ; and has become, one way and other, a most strange 
Machine. Surely, if needful, it is also frightful, this Machine; 
dead, blind ; not what it should be ; which, with swift stroke, 
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or by cold slow torture, has wasted the lives and souls of 
innumerable men. And behold now a King himself, or say 
rather Kinghood in his person, is to expire here in cruel 
tortures ; — like a Phalaris shut in the belly of his own red- 
heated Brazen Bull 1 It is ever so ; and thou shouldst know 
it, haughty tyrannous man: injustice breeds injustice; 
curses and falsehoods do verily return "always h/me^^ wide 
as they may wander. Innocent Louis bears the sins of many 
generations : he too experiences that man's tribunal is not in 
this Earth ; that if he had no Higher one, it were not well 
with him. 

^ A King dying by such violence appeals impressively to the 
imagination ; as the like must do, and ought to do. And yet 
at bottom it is not the King dying, but the man ! King- 
ship is a coat : the grand loss is of the skin. The man from 
whom you take his Life, to him can the whole combined 
world do more ? Lally went on his hurdle ; his mouth filled 
with a gag. Miserablest mortals, doomed for picking pockets, 
have a whole five-act Tragedy in them, in that dumb pain, as 
they go to the gallows, unregarded ; they consume the cup of 
trembling down to the lees. For Kings and for Beggars, for 
the justly doomed and the unjustly, it is a hard thing to die. 
Pity them all : thy utmost pity, with all aids and appliances 
and throne-and-scaffold contrasts, how far short is it of the 
thing pitied ! 

^ A Confessor has come; Abb6 Edgeworth, of Irish extraction, 
whom the King knew by good report, has come promptly on 
this solemn mission. Leave the Earth alone, then, thou hap- 
less King ; it with its malice will go its way, thou also canst 
go thine. A hard scene yet remains : the parting with our 
loved ones. Kind hearts, environed in the same grim peril 
with us ; to be left here I Let the Reader look with the eyes 
of Valet C16ry through these glass-doors, where also the Muni- 
cipality watches ; and see the crudest of scenes : 

" At half-past eight, the door of the ante-room opened : the 
Queen appeared first, leading her Son by the hand; then 
Madame Eoyale and Madame Elizabeth : they all flung them- 
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selves into the arms of the King. Silence reigned for some 
minutes ; interrupted only by sobs. The Queen made a move- 
ment to lead his Majesty towards the inner room, where M. 
Edgeworth was waiting unknown to them : * No/ said the 
King, * let us go into the dining-room ; it is there only that 
I can see you.'- They entered there; I shut the door of it, 
which was of glass. The King sat down, the Queen on his 
left hand, Madame Elizabeth on his right, Madame Royale 
almost in front ; the young Prince remained standing between 
his Father's legs. They all leaned towards him, and often 
held him embraced. This scene of wo lasted an hour and 
three quarters; during which we could hear nothing; we 
could see only that always when the King spoke, the sobbings 
of the Princesses redoubled, continued for some minutes ; and 
that then the King began again to speak." — And so our 
meetings and our partings do now end! The sorrows we 
gave each other; the poor joys we faithfully shared, and all 
our lovings and our sufferings, and confused toilings under 
the earthly Sun, are over. Thou good soul, I shall never, 
never through all ages of Time, see thee any more 1 — Never ! 
Reader, knowest thou that hard word 1 

For nearly two hours this agony lasts; then they tear 
themselves asunder. "Promise that you will see us on the 
morrow." He promises : — Ah yes, yes ; yet once ; and go 
now, ye loved ones ; cry to God for yourselves and me ! — 
It was a hard scene, but it is over. He will not see them 
on the morrow. The Queen, in passing through the ante- 
room, glanced at the Cerberus Municipals ; and, with woman's 
vehemence, said through her tears, *^F(ms Ues Urns des sc^Urats," 
f King Louis slept sound, till five in the morningj^'when 
Cl6ry, as he had been ordered, awoke him. Cl^ry dressed 
his hair: while this went forward, Louis took a ring from 
his watch, and kept trjring it on his finger; it was his 
wedding-ring, which he is now to return to the Queen as 
a mute farewell. At half-past six, he took the Sacrament; 
and continued in devotion, and conference with Abb6 Edge- 
worth. He will not see his Family : it were too hard to bear. 
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At eight, the Municipals enter: the King gives them his 
Will, and messages and effects ; which they, at first, brutally 
refuse to take charge of: he gives them a roll of gold pieces, a 
hundred and twenty-five louis; these are to be returned to 
Malesherbes, who had lent them. At nine, Santerre says the 
hour is come. The King begs yet to retire for three minutes. 
At the end of three minutes, Santerre again says the hour is 
come. "Stamping on the ground with his right-foot, Louis 
answers: ^Fartons, Let us go.'" — How the rolling of those 
drums comes in, through the Temple bastions and bulwarks, 
on the heart of a queenly wife ; soon to be a widow ! He is 
gone, then, and has not seen us 1 A Queen weeps bitterly ; 
a King's Sister and Children. Over all these Four does 
Death also hover: all shall perish miserably save one; she, 
as Duchesse d'Angoul^me, will live, — not happily. 

At the Temple Gate were some faint cries, perhaps from 
voices of pitiful women: *^Grdce/ Grdcef" Through the 
rest of the streets there is silence as of the grave. No man 
not aimed is allowed to be there : the armed, did any even 
pity, dare not express it, each man overawed by all his neigh- 
bours. All windows are down, none seen looking through 
them. All shops are shut. No wheel-carriage rolls, this 
morning, in these streets but one only. Eighty-thousand 
armed men stand ranked, like armed statues of men ; cannons 
bristle, cannoneers with match burning, but no word or move- 
ment : it is as a city enchanted into silence and stone : one 
carriage with its escort, slowly rumbling, is the only sound. 
Louis reads, in his Book of Devotion, the Prayers of the 
Dying : clatter of this death-march falls sharp on the ear, 
in the great silence; but the thought would fain struggle 
heavenward, and forget the Earth. 

As the clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Revolution, 
once Place de Louis Quinze : the Guillotine, mounted near 
the old Pedestal where once stood the Statue of that Louis 1 
Far rotind, all bristles with cannons and armed men : spec- 
tators crowding in the rear; D'Orl^ans Egalit6 there in 
cabriolet Swift messengers, hoquetonSf speed to the Townhall, 

(060) Q 
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every three minutes : near by is the Convention sitting, — 
vengeful for Lepelletier. Heedless of all, Louis reads his 
Prayers of the Dying; not till five minutes yet has he 
finished ; then the Carriage opens. What temper he is in ? 
Ten different witnesses will give ten different accounts of it 
He is in the collision of all tempers ; arrived now at the black 
Mahlstrom and descent of Death : in sorrow, in indignation, 
in resignation struggling to be resigned. "Take care of M. 
Edgeworth," he straitly charges the Lieutenant who is sitting 
with them : then they two descend. 

The drums are beating : " Tcdsez-vam, Silence ! " he cries 
"in a terrible voice, d*une voix terrible^ He mounts the 
scaffold, not without delay; he is in puce coat^ breeches 
of gray, white stockings. He strips off the coat; stands 
disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of white fiannel. The Execu- 
tioners approach to bind him: he spurns, resists; Abb6 
Edgeworth has to remind him how the Saviour, in whom 
men trust, submitted to be bound. His hands are tied, his 
head bare ; the fatal moment is come. He advances to the 
edge of the Scaffold, " his face very red," and says : " French- 
men, I die innocent: it is from the Scaffold and near appearing 
before God that I tell you so. I pardon my enemies; I desire 

that France " A General on horseback, Santerre or 

another, prances out, with uplifted hand : " Tambours I " 
The drums drown the voice. " Executioners, do your duty ! " 
The Executioners, desperate lest themselves be murdered (for 
Santerre and his Armed Ranks will strike, if they do not), 
seize the hapless Louis : six of them desperate, him singly 
desperate, struggling there; and bind him to their plank. 
Abb6 Edgeworth, stooping, bespeaks him: "Son of Saint 
Louis, ascend to Heaven." The Axe clanks down ;. a King's 
Life is shorn away. It is Monday the 21st of January 1793. 
He was aged Thirty-eight years four months and twenty- 
eight days. 

Executioner Samson shows the Head : fierce shout of Vive 
la RdpuUique rises, and swells ; caps raised on bayonets, hats 
waving : students of the College of Four Nations take it up, 
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on the far Quais; fling it over Paris. D'0rl6ans drives oflF 
in his cabriolet: the Townhall Councillors rub their hands, 
saying, " It is done, It is done." There is dipping of handker- 
chiefs, of pike-points in the blood. Headsman Samson, though 
he afterwards denied it, sells locks of the hair : fractions of 
the puce coat are long after worn in rings. — ^And so, in some 
half-hour it is done; and the multitude has all departed. 
Pastry-cooks, coflFee-sellers, milkmen sing out their trivial 
quotidian cries : the world wags on, as if this were a common 
day. In the coffee-houses that evening, says Prudhomme, 
Patriot shook hands with Patriot in a more cordial manner 
than usual. Not till some days after, according to Mercier, 
did public men see what a grave thing it wasrytC 

A grave thing it indisputably is; and will have con- 
sequences. On the morrow morning, Eoland, so long steeped 
to the lips in disgust and chagrin, sends in his demission. 
His accounts lie all ready, correct in black-on-white to the 
uttermost farthing : these he wants but to have audited, that 
he might retire to remote obscurity, to the country and his 
books. They will never be audited, those accounts ; he will 
never get retired thither. 

It was on Tuesday that Eoland demitted. On Thursday 
comes Lepelletier St.-Fargeau's Funeral, and passage to the 
Pantheon of Great Men. Notable as the wild pageant of a 
winter day. The Body is borne aloft, half-bare ; the winding- 
sheet disclosing the death-wound : sabre and bloody clothes 
parade themselves; a "lugubrious music" wailing harsh 
ncmice. Oak-crowns shower down from windows; President 
Vergniaud walks there, with Convention, with Jacobin Society, 
and all Patriots of every colour, all mourning brotherlike. 

Notable also for another thing this Burial of Lepelletier : 
it was the last act these men ever did with concert ! All 
Parties and figures of Opinion, that agitate this distracted 
France and its Convention, now stand, as it were, face to 
face, and dagger to dagger; the King's Life, round which 
they all struck and battled, being hurled down. Dumouriez, 
conquering Holland, growls ominous discontent, at the head of 
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Armies. Men say Dumouriez will have a King ; that young 
D'0rl6ans Egalit6 shall be his King. Deputy Fauchet, in the 
Jovmal des Amis, curses his day, more bitterly than Job did ; 
invokes the poniards of Regicides, of " Arras Vipers " or 
Robespierres, of Pluto Dan tons, of horrid Butchers Legendre 
and Simulacra d*Herbois, to send him swiftly to another 
world than theirs. This is Te-Dmm Fauchet, of the Bastille 
Victory, of the Cerde Social. Sharp was the death-hail 
rattling round one's Flag-of-truce, on that Bastille day: but 
it was soft to such wreckage of high Hope as this; one's 
New Golden £ra going down in leaden dross, and sulphurous 
black of the Everlasting Darkness ! 

At home this Killing of a King has divided all friends ; and 
abroad it has united all enemies. Fraternity of Peoples, 
Revolutionary Propagandism ; Atheism, Regicide; total de- 
struction of social order in this world ! All Kings, and 
lovers of Kings, and haters of Anarchy, rank in coalition; 
as in a war for life. England signifies to Citizen Chauvelin, 
the Ambassador or rather Ambassador's-Oloak, that he must 
quit the country in eight days. Ambassador's-Cloak and 
Ambassador, Chauvelin and Talleyrand, depart accordingly. 
Talleyrand, implicated in that Iron Press of the Tuileries, 
thinks it safest to make for America. 

England has cast out the Embassy : England declares war, 
— being shocked principally, it would seem, at the condition 
of the River Scheldt. Spain declares war; being shocked 
principally at some other thing ; which doubtless the Manifesto 
indicates. Nay we find it was not England that declared 
war first, or Spain first; but that France herself declared 
war first on both of them ;^a point of immense Parliamentary 
and Journalistic interest in those days, but which has become 
of no interest whatever in these. They all declare war. The 
sword is drawn, the scabbard thrown away. It is even as 
Danton said, in one of his ail-too gigantic figures : " The 
coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as gage 
of battle, the Head of a King." 



NOTES. 



Introduction, p. 7. The leading available sources of information 
about Carlyle are Froude's Thomas Carlyhy 1795-18S5, 2 vols. : 
Longmans & Co. ; the Reminiscences (2 vols) ; Early Letters (1814-26) ; 
Letters (1826-36) ; Correspondence hetioeen Goethe and Carlyle — all edited 
by Charles E. Norton (Macmillan & Co.). On the early university 
days of Carlyle (pp. 32-36) much additional information has been col- 
lected by Professor Masson in MacmiUan^s Magazine, 1881, pp. 64-80; 
145-163; 236-256. 

p. 19. The ** hero-cure" is best treated by Mazzini in the paper (re- 
prmted in his Essays in the "Camelot Series") in the British and 
Foreign RevieWy 1844, and by Professor Flint in Philosophy of 
History (Blackwood & Sons). 

p. 21. On Frederick the Great a good critique will be found in Henry 
Lancaster's Essays and ReviewSy pp. 229-296 (Edinburgh, 1876). 

p. 22. The most successful imitation of Carlyle's style is Patrick 
Alexander's Mill and Carlyle (Edinburgh, 1866) — ^a singularly able 
work, not unworthy of Carlyle himself. 

I.' p. 30. HengBt and Horsa— invited over by Vortigem in 449. See 
Lingard's History of England (ed. 1854, 10 vols), I. pp. 46, 7 ; York 
Powell's Early England, p. 22 (Longmans & Co., 1880) ; Green's Short 
History, pp. 7-9. 

p. 31. what thinks Bootes — Bootes, ^odmis, ''ox-driver" — constella- 
tion near the Ursa Major or Great Bear, which he precedes, as the 
ox-driver his wain : Juvenal, v. 23. 

p. 31. Boug^-et-Nolr, ffambline game played with cards on two 
red and two Mack diamond-shaped spots on the table. 

p. 31. Rabenstein. " Ravenstone," euphemism for the gaUows, 
covered with black for an execution. 

n. p. 33. Crlm Tartary. The Crimea : Chersonesus Taurica. 

p. 35. tsystolB, diastole. Greek = contraction and dilation. 

p. 35. Salamanca University. See Don Quixote passim— and for 
mediaeval universities see Hallam's Middle Ages, pp. 678-687 (1869, 
J. Murray). " I love (said Dr. Johnson) the University of Salamanca ; 
for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering America, the University of Salamanca gave it as their 
opinion tluit it was not lawful " (ch. xiii., Boswell's Ltfe). 
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f). 35. Sylxaris City, a city of Lucania, founded B.G. 720, by a 
ony of Achaeans and Troezenians. 

p. 35. Castle of Indolence. A reference to the poem of this name by 
James Thomson, the author of The Seasons. "The first Canto opens 
with a scene of lazy luxury that fills the imagination" (Johnson, Lives 
of the Poets, ed. Wame & Co., p. 446). 

p. 35. The hungry young. "The hungry sheep look up, and are not 
fed" — a reference, in keeping with Carlyle's academic experiences, to 
the attack by Milton, in his LycidaSf on the Jacobean and Caroline 
clergy at Cambridge. 

in. p. 38. Faust. The character in Goethe's work of that name, 
tempted by Mephistopheles : founded on the life of the mediseval 
magician Johann Faustus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The story has been made famous by Goethe, and our own Christopher 
Marlowe (1563-93). 

p. 39. Tartarean terrors. The place of torture in the lower or in- 
fernal regions of the ancients : familiar from the description in Odyssey, 
XL and virgirs Aeneid, vL — there are the Titans, Ixion and his wheel, 
Tityos with his liver preyed on by the vultures, the Danaides with 
their ever-emptying sieve, Tantalus punished with thirst, and Sisyphus 
rolling the stone. 

p. 39. Rue Saint Thomas. A coinage by Carlyle to express Leith 
Walk in Edinburgh, where the "doubting Thomas" had this real 
experience. See introduction to the extract. 

p. 39. Nehuchadnezzar's Furnace. Daniel, iii. 19. 

p. 40. Baphometlc Fire-baptism. The word is most correctly believed 
to allude to a corrupted form of the word Mahomet in the supposed 
devil, idol, or gnostic-worship of the Knights-Templar, under Oriental 
influences. The alternative derivation ("baptism in wisdom") from 
jSa^iJ and /xrjrii is entirely erroneous. 

IV. p. 41. On the whole question of Shttsagen see the Commentators 
on Matthew, x. 39, and for the history of the idea compare Professor 
Wallace's Epicureanism (S.P.C.K.), Farrar's Seekers after Qod (Mac- 
millan & Co. ), and an admirable summary in Professor A. S. Wilkins' 
Light of the World (Macmillan & Co.). 

p. 41. Promethean Prophetic Characters. The invention of letters 
and writing by Prometheus. Aeschylus in his PrometheiM Vinctus 
(467-9 : Paley) alludes to it: 

i^rfvpou airrdis, ypafifidrtav re <rw64<r€LS, 
/MT^firis dirdPTWP fMuaofii^op' ipydvtiv. 

p. 43. Apage Satana. " Get thee behind me, Satan " (Mark, viii. 33). 

p. 4.3. Schreckhom. German: "Peak of terror." 

p. 46. Herr von Voltaire. Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire (1694- 
1778), the great French writer and GorypMe du Deisme, The Essay of 
Carlyle exhausts the moral and philosophical side of the man. John 
Morley's Life of Voltaire is the leading work on this writer, so import- 
ant in the history of the eighteenth century. 
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p. 47. Fichte's WlsBenschaftalelire. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814) was educated at Jena, where, in 17d4, he was elected professor of 
philosophy. Driven successively from Jena, Berlin, Copenhagen, he 
returned to Berlin in 1807, where, along with Humboldt, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and others, he organized the new University 
in the Prussian capital. His influence on the matter of Carlyle is para- 
mount. Professor Adamson's book on Fichte in Blackwood's Phtloso- 
phical Glassies is exhaustive and accurate. 

p. 48. Lothario in WUlielm MeiBter. The story by Goethe, translated 
by Carlyle, the work in the German's mental autobiography largely 
corresponding to Carlyle's Sartor, Carlyle certainly over-estimated the 
moral value of this book, which to most readers will appear coarse and 
feeble. For the reference see Wilhelm Meister (ed. 1890), Book VII. 
ch. iii. p. 11. 

y. p. 50. Spartans ... Helots. The Helots were the serfs, or slaves of 
the Spartans (and possibly the remnants of an older subject population), 
serving in times of peace as light armed troops. For the mysterious 
KpvTTTelaj by which the Spartans kept down their numbers, see Grote's 
chapter in his second volume ; Muller's Dorians, ii. 41 ; and Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici, ii 412. 

p. 51. Ftledrichs d'or. Cf. "Louis d'or," "Jacobuses," "Napo- 
leons," and the classical " Darics " and nummi PhUippei (Wagner's 
Trinummvs of Plautus, 149), coined by Alexander the Great's rather 
from his Thracian gold-mines. 

p. 51. Hofteth, the Court- or Privy-Councillor, who appears as a 
minor character and friend of Teufelsdrockh in Sartor Besartus, 

p. 51. Curragh of Kildare. The large plain (occupied as a military 
station) in County Kildare, Ireland. 

p. 51. Alaric. The Kins of the Visigoths, and conqueror of Rome. 
After ravaging Southern Italy, from which he intended to cross into 
Africa, he died suddenly at Cosenza in 410 A.D., his grave being dug in 
the bed of the river Bucento, which for the purpose was temporarily 
diverted from its channel. 

VI. p. 52. Laws of Nature. "There have been in all ages, and in 
all there will be, sharp and slender heads made purposely and peculiarly 
for creeping into the crevices of our nature. Wnile we contemplate 
the magnificence of the universe, and mensurate the fitness and adapta- 
tion of one part to another, the small philosopher hangs upon a hair or 
creeps within a wrinkle, and cries out shrilly from his elevation that we 
are blind and superficial. He discovers a wart, he pries into a pore ; he 
calls it a knowledge of men" {Imaginary Conversations: "Epicurus, 
Leontion and Temissa." W. S. Landor) "A creature whose sphere 
of vision is a speck, whose experience is a second, sees the pencil of 
Raphael moving ovfer the canvas of the Transfiguration. It sees the 
pencil moving over its own speck, during its own second of existence, 
in one particular direction, and it concludes that the formula expressing 
that direction is the secret of the whole " ( The Study of History, by 
Professor Goldwiu Smith (Parker : Oxford, 1861), pp. 48, 9). 

p. 55. Cock Lane Ghost. The morbid opinions of Johnson upon 
Ghosts and second sight after his tour in the Hebrides form one of the 
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most curious psychological features in his life. The story of the Cock 
Lane Ghost in 1762 is a long one, and should be read (with Boswell's 
note) in the 2/(/e, ch. xi. The hypochondriacal tendencies of Johnson 
are curiously paralleled by the morbid fancies of the Emperor Charles 
V. and his son Philip II. , and by the habits of the wretched Charles II. 
(d. 1700), played on by the infamous Cardinal Portocarrero — so well told 
by Macaulay. 

VII. p. 57. Reynolds. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), the great 
English portrait painter; president of the Royal Academy in 1768. 
To him Boswell dedicates the Lift of their common friend Johnson. 

p. 67. Bishop, Sir Henry Bishop (1786-1855): director of Covent 
Garden Theatre and Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, 
composer of Home, Sweet Home, etc., etc. 

p. 58. silent BussianB. At the time of Past and Present — (1843) — 
the extremities of their empire being from Finland in the west, to the 
town of Vladivostock in the east. The recent (July, 1894) rumour of 
their aggressions in Corea illustrates this perennially recurring feature 
in Russian events. 

p. 59. Brindley, James Brindley (1716-1772) : famous engineer and 
projector of the canal from Worsley to Manchester, The Grand Trunk, 
Birmingham, Chesterfield, and other canals. 

p. 62. Corn-Laws. The history of the social condition of the country 
at the time Carlyle wrote — the struggle of Parliamentary Reform, the 
Poor Laws ("Poor Law Bastilles = Workhouses "), etc. — is briefly given 
by Green, Short Hvftory, p. 814. 

p. 63. Baconian Indaction. For the whole question of Bacon, his 
literary and philosophical position, and how far he is the author, or 
popularizer, of Inductive Reasoning (reasoning from the known to the 
unknown), see Macaulay 's brilliant Essay; and the introductory 
chapter in Professor Bain's Logic (voL ii. ) for a masterly statement of 
the real nature of Induction. 

p. 63. Eastcheap. Cheapside ['clieap' as in CAopman, c^^er, 
chipping (?), GopenhAgen, etc.), metaphorically used for any business 
centre. 

VIII. p. 63. PhyBlcal-Force Chartist. For Chartism, preceding and 
leading up to the Reform Bill, its divisions, like those of Anarchists v. 
Socialists, the one advocating reform by violence, the other by consti- 
tutional means, see Carlyle's Chartism, one of his most brilliant pieces 
of writing. 

p. 64. friends of CMna. For a long period the trade and intercourse 
of Europeans with China were confined to the single port of Canton. 
After the war ended in 1842, the additional ports of Amoy, Fu-chou, 
Ning-po, and Shanghai were thrown open, and Hong Kong ceded to 
Britain. For the later commercial treaties and developments see Keith 
Johnston's Geography (Stanford, 1884), p. 209. 

p. 64. Mycale was the Pan-Ionion. A city and promontory of Asia 
Minor, opposite Samos. The temple of Neptune on the north side of 
the promontory was used as the Amphictyony, or rendezvous of the 
Ionian race in Asia Minor. 
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p. 65. Long Paxliament. For all questions historical and constitu- 
tional, about the famous Long Parliament (November, 1640-1659), see 
Macaulay's essays on Hampden and Hallam, along with Green's 
admirable account in chap. viii. 

p. 65. Seven Sleepers. The seven noble youths of Ephesus, who, 
according to legend, fled during the Decian persecution (250 a.d.) of 
the Christians, to a cave, where, after a sleep of two hundred and 
thirty years, they awoke but to die in a few days. Their bodies, in 
stone coifins, used to be shown at Marseilles in the Church of St. 
Vicilor, 

IX. p. 69. Coleridge. Some idea of the width and su^gestiveness of 
Coleridge's conversation will be afforded by his admirable Table Talky 
edited by his nephew Henry Nelson Coleridge (Routledge & Sons, 1884 
ed., H. Morley). " Have you ever heard me preach, Charles ? " he once 
asked of Charles Lamb. *'My dear fellow," said Elia^ ''I never heard 
you do anything else ! " 

p. 69. Hume. David Hume (171 1-76), histonan and philosopher. His 
Essay H (1742), Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (1752), his 
History (1756-61), are landmarks in our literature, and few men's posi- 
tion in thought is more secure than that of the great Scottish sceptic, 
the type of his class, par excellence^ with all the touch of persiflexir 
Voltaire united to a greater profundity. His Z^/c, by Professor Huxley 
(Macmillan & Co. ), is by an admiring disciple. 

p. 69. Dodona oak-grove, lor the city of Epirus, at the foot of Mount 
Tomarus, and its oracle ^iven by the rustling of the trees in the grove, 
see Odyssey, xiv. 327, Iliad, xvi 234. Mr. Grilman's house was where 
Coleridge tried to cure himself of the opium habit. 

p. 71. Kantean transcendentalism. See Life, p. 13, and Extract 
XVIL 

F. 72. beaver scienoes. Mere tdrpid industrialisms, like the mechani- 
building of the beaver. 

p. 72. hebetude and cecity, Latin coinages by Carlyle for ' dulness ' 
and 'blindness.' 

X. p. 74. "It is scarcely realized with what difficulty words now 
found indispensable, both exotic and Anglo-Saxon, established them- 
selves, or regained their ancient acceptance. Emerson, even in a private 
letter, only ventures on potentially with the apology * as Mr. Coleridge 
would say.' John Edward Taylor, writing in 1830, underlines Ttesden/ie 
with deprecatory italic. James Grant scruples at uncov;th " (Garnett : 
Life of Carlyle, p. 72, note). 

p. 74. Rabelais. Fran9ois Rabelais (1483-1553), the author of 
Oargantua and Pantagruel : his work, a mediaeval satire on monks, 
popes, priests, etc., is a crux in literature. The Life, by Walter 
Besant (Blackwood & Sons), is the best, in English, account of this 
extraordinary writer. 

p. 74. Montaigne. Michel, Seigneur de Montaigne (1553-1592). His 
Essays is one of the books of the world, and one of the few works 
known to have been in Shakspere's library. Emerson's chapter on him 
in his Hepresentative Men presents the main features with great 
clearness. 
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p. 74. Sterne, Swift. Thackeray's Wnglish Humorists will give a 
sufficient sketch of these two writers — and Professor Minto's account 
of Swift in his English Literature, pp. 414-430 (Blackwood), presents 
the stylistic characteristics of the great author of GvUiver's Travels with 
exactness. Sterne (see p. 79) is, curiously enough, a special favourite 
with Carlyle ; Hazlitt even reckoned an acquaintance with Tristram 
Shandy as an indispensable item in the stock of the weU-read man. 

p. 74. Don Quixote. For this great work of Cervantes (1605)— the one 
book of Spain — see p. 107. 

p. 74. Jeremy Taylor. The " English Chrysostom " (1613-1667), and 
well-known writer of Holy Living and Dying, For this great English 
prose writer, see the excellent analysis by MLnto in his English Literal 
ture, pp. 316-332. 

p. 76. O'ConneU. Daniel O'Connell (1776-1847), the famous Irish 
*' Liberator," and agitator during the time of Catholic emancipation, 
and the Repeal of the Union. Retiring from public life, he died at 
Genoa on his way to Rome. 

XI. p. 76. Rlditer. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ("Jean Paul"), 
1763-1815, great German humorist and miscellaneous writer. His 
Titan, Levana, Hesperus, are among his most admired productions. 
His style and manner wiU be judeed in a general way by this extract, 
but the eulogy of Carlyle cannot be said to have in any way popularized 
him in this country. 

p. 76. Pellon upon Ossa. The Giants, in the war against the 
Olympian gods, are fabled to have heaped Pelion upon Ossa, and both 
upon Olympus, in order to scale and carry heaven by storm. Homer, 
Odyssey, xi. 314 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 49, and Virgil, Oeorgics, i. 287 : 

" Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet atque Ossse frondosum involvere Olympum. 

p. 79. Ariosto. Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533), bom at Reggio, near 
Modena. Settling at Ferrara, at the court of the Cardinal Ippolyto of 
the Este family, he wrote his great epic the Orlando Furioso, depicting 
the exploits of the Paladins of Charlemagne against the Moors. 

p. 79. Moli^re. The great French dramatist (1622-1673), whose real 
name was Jean Baptiste Poquelin. Educated at Paris as an avocat, he 
joined a company of strolling players, but the whole story of his life is 
wrapped in confusion, hardly one fact being not in dispute. See Mr. 
Andrew Lang's able article in Th^ Encyclopcedia Britannica, His 
Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, UEcoh des Fernvnes, Le Malade Imaginmre 
are classics in French literature. 

p. 80. Hooker. Richard Hooker (1554-1600), the apologist and his- 
torian of the English Church : Master of the Temple in 1585. His 
Ecclesiastical Polity is one of the masterpieces of English prose writing. 
Dean Church has edited Book I. in the "Clarendon Press Series" of 
English Classics. 

p. 80. Browne. Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), the favourite author 
of Charles Lamb. After studying at Pembroke College, Oxford, he 
settled in 1636 at Norwich. Browne is one of the most recondite and 
quaint of our writers. His Religio Medici, edited by Dr. Greenhill, in 
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** The Golden Treasui^ Series " (Macmillan), is his most familiar pro- 
duction, but his Hj/dnotaphia or Urn Buried is his greatest work. 

XII. p. 81. James Boswell, the immortal biographer of Johnson 
(1740-1795), was a Scotch lawyer, and son of Lord Auchinleck, a judge 
in the Court of Session. His acquaintance with Johnson was made in 
1763. His foibles, weaknesses, and immoralities are abundantly made 
manifest in his own pages, and more so in the discovered series of his 
letters to his friend Temple. (See note to XXVII. , p. 137. ) His literary 
merits as a stylist have not yet received sufficient attention, Carlyle s 
Essay dealing entirely with the "hero-worship" attitude. Boswell with 
the pen in hand is an entirely different person from Boswell the man as 
drawn by Macaulay. 

p. 82. solid pudding, "And solid pudding against empty praise'' 
(Pope's Dunciad, 1. 54). 

p. 82. Shakepeare Jubilee. Held at Stratford in Sept., 1769, by 
Garrick, and alluded to by " Bozzy " in the Li/Ct ch. xvii. 

p. 82. "Corsica Boswell,'' General Pascal Paoli, 1762-1809: the 
Corsican patriot, and defender of the island against the lEVench on its 
surrender to them by the republic of Genoa. In 1789 the island was 
created a department of France by the National Assembly, and in 1790 
Psboli took the oath of allegiance to France. The progress of the revo- 
lution leading to further complications, Paoli was induced to visit 
Britain with the view of procuring forces for a descent on Corsica. 
After a brief term of annexation of the island to this country, he retired 
to London where he died. See Boswell's Life of Johnson (ed. Routledge 
& Sons, 1867), pp. 145, 266, 302, etc., etc. 

p. 83. keeped a schule, and ca'd it an academy, a reference of 
Boswell's father, Lord Auchinleck, to the advertisement in the Oentle- 
man's Magazine for June, 1736 : "At Edial, near Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire, Youn^ Gentlemen are Boarded and Taught the Latin and Oreek 
Languages by Samuel Johnson." See Boswell's Life of Johnson^ 
chapter 2. 

p. 83. Johnson. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) was bom at Lichfield, 
where his father was a bookseller in a humble way. Entering Pem- 
broke College, Oxford (where the window of his sittme-room is yet one 
of the most familiar objects known to the tourist), he left the University 
from poverty, without a degree. After marriage with Mrs. Porter, the 
widow of a Birmingham mercer (who was nearly twice his own age), 
and an unsuccessful attempt to settle as a schoolmaster at Edial, he 
went to London with one of his very few scholars — the great David 
Garrick, the actor — with but a light purse and the unfinished play 
Irene in his pocket. His London^ a poem after the model and manner 
of Juvenal's Third Satire, drew him somewhat into notice ; after a long 
struggle, marked by his Rambler (1750-52), his Dictionary (1765), Idler 
(1758), RasseUis (1759), he received a pension of £300 a year from the 
King. Johnson is one of the immortals in our literature, to which few 
men have contributed more striking verdicts — oracular within a certain 
range, and even, when disfigured by fatuous bigotries and confusions, 
masterly and ever-stimulating. His fame shows no sign of decrease, 
and is imperishably secured by Boswell's great book. 

p. 84. Mr. Cxoker. The Bight Hon. John Wilson Croker (1780- 
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1857), Secretary to the Admiralty and editor of Boswell's book as re- 
viewed by Macaulay in his Essay. 

p. 84. Henry Erskine (1746-1817), the Lord Advocate of Scotland, in 
place of Bundas in the 1783 Ministry, and leader of the Edinburgh 
Whigs during the period of Boswell's *^ personally conducted tour" of 
Dr. Johnson in the North. 

p. 84. Outer-House, the outer house of the Parliament Buildings in 
Edinburgh. 

p. 85. Edward Inring. ** Edward Irving, after being the assistant of 
Chalmers in Glasgow, had gone to London, where his preaching created 
an amazing sensation. In the course, of a discussion in the House of 
Commons regarding the revenues of the Church, stress had been laid on 
the inherent connection between * high talent and good pay.* Canning, 
the famous statesman, answered that * so far was this rule from uni- 
versal, that he himself had lately heard a Scotch minister, trained in 
one of the most poorly endowed of Churches, and established in one of 
her outlying dependencies, possessed of no endowment at all, preach the 
most eloquent sermon he had ever listened to.' From that time Irving's 
church was continually crowded with a fashionable throng. His 
description of an Apostolical Missionary, his Eulogium of the book of 
Psalms, his Ordination Charge, may be cited as among the loftiest 
specimens of modem pulpit oratoiy. It is in connection with a supposed 
revival of the gift of tonsues ana the power of workii\g miracles, that, 
owing to circumstances, liis name is oest known to many. Certain 
strange manifestations of this revival had taken place at Roseneath and 
Port-Glasgow. In these manifestations Irving was a firm believer. 
When similar manifestations began to show themselves in London, he 
welcomed them with enthusiasm, and very extraordinary scenes took 
place in his church. It was not, however, on account of these that he 
was expelled from the ministry of the Church of Scotland, but because 
he was accused of teaching the sinfulness of Christ's Human Nature. 
In vain he repudiated the conclusions drawn from his unguarded 
language. In the church of Annan, the church in which he had been 
baptized and ordained, he was deposed by the Presbytery on the 13th 
of March, 1833. He lived for nearly two years longer, occupying a 
secondary position in the communion which is popularly identified with 
his name. He died in December, 1834, his last articulate words being 
* If I die, I die unto the Lord. Amen.' He lies buried in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of Glasgow, beneath a window on which is appropriately 
emblazoned the figure of John the Baptist, who came to prepare the 
way of the Lord." — The Church of Scotland : by Rev. P. M'Adam Muir, 
pp. 72, 3 (Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, 1892). 

XIII. p. 85. in a time of Tithe Controversy. Irving's life was cast in 
the stormy period before the Reform Bill, when the air was full of 
debates about Church Reforms, Scepticism of the Encyclopedic type of 
Denis Diderot's great Dictionary (b. 1712-1784), Catholic emancipa- 
tion^ philanthropic ideas, and foreign disturbances in France under 
Charles X. 

p. 85. Revolution of Tliree Days, caused by the ordonnances of 
Charles X. on July 25th, 1830, by which he practically aimed at 
temporary dictatorship and abolition of some of the most essential 
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provisions of the Charter — interfering with the elections and freedom of 
the press. The insurrection lasted for three days, ending in the 
abdication of Charles and the accession of Louis Philippe. 

p. 85. foray-Bpears. The contrast between the early and later days 
of Irving in the scene of his own and Carlyle's youth at Annan — with 
the memories of border legends, John Knox's preaching, the unsettling 
doctrines in the wake of David Hume (p. 69 n. ), and the disorganized 
condition of Scotland during the ** Dundas dynasty," or the almost dic- 
tatorial power of Viscount Melville, Lord Advocate for Scotland : for 
which see Lord Cockbum's Memoirs, 

p. 85. Diplomatio Dundas, Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville (1740- 
1811) : Solicitor-General and Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

p. 86. Noyel-Cameronlanism. A revival of the old Presbyterian 
spirit after the reign of the " Moderate " party in the Church of Scot- 
land, in allusion to the Covenanter Richard Cameron who fell at Airds- 
moss, near Auchinleck. See Muir's Church of Scotland (A. & C. Black, 
1892), pp. 48-9. 

p. 86. Bacchic dances. The wild revels or dances in honour of 
Dionysus, or Bacchus, the god of wine. See Bacchce of Euripides 
passim. 

p. 86. Almack's. The assembly rooms in St. James', built in 1765 
by a tavern keeper of that name (now Willis' Rooms) — the scene of 
fashionable dances and balls under committees of ladies. 

p. 86. Circean draught. The enchantress of the Odyssey who turns 
the companions of Ulysses into swine. > 

" Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine ? " 

(Milton, Comus^ 60.) 

XrV. p. 87. Franda, Jose Caspar Rodriguez Francia (1757-1840) : 
son of a small French proprietor in Paraguay, was educated for the bar. 
In 1811, on the revolution of the Spanish colonies in South America, 
Francia was elected the Secretary of the Junta, and in 1813 Consul of 
the Republic: *' stern as Rhadamanthus, a man of iron energy and 
industry, of great and severe labour. He died on the 20th September, 
1840, the people crowding round his Government House with much 
emotion " (Carlyle). 

p. 87. his prophet Raynal, Abb^ Guillaume Thomas Francois Raynal 
(1713-1796) : one of the contributors to Diderot's EncyclopSdie, and 
author of History of the European Settlements in the EoLSt and West 
Indies, and an essay on The American Revolution, Escaping the 
Reign of Terror he died in poverty at Passy. 

XV. p. 91. Bamson-like carrying off the grates. Samson's carrying 
off the gates of Gaza is by Carlyle compared to the fortitude of Scott 
during the collapse of his finances in the Ballantyne printing firm. 
Scott sat down when nearly sixty to clear off a debt of £120,000, and 
his paralysis was the result of the overtaxed brain in a straggle with 
"Time and myself against the world." 
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XVI. p. 94. Balllie Jarvles, Dixunonts, etc., Baillie Nicol Jarvie in 
Boh Hoy; Dandie DiDmont in Ouy Mannering ; Dugald Dalgetty in 
Legend o/MoTUroae; Fenella in Peveril of the Peak. 

p. 95. Minerva Press. The Press in Leadenhall Street at the 
beginning of this century, which issued fashionable novels of the ultra- 
sentimental type. 

p. 96. Byron's Ravenna JonmaL The journal kept by the poet 
durrag his prolonged residence on the Ck>ntinent, after his arrivsd at 
Ravenna in 1819. 

p. 96. In Arden, see ^« Tou Like It, Act ii. Sc. iv. — 

Rosalind, " Well, this is the forest of Arden." 

Touchstone, * * Ay, now am I in Arden ; the more fool I ; when I was at 
home I was in a better place, but travellers must be content." 

XVn. p. 99. male and female rhjrmes. McUe rhymes are where only 
the last syllables correspond, e.g., disdam, complatn; female (or 
'* weak ") rhymes are where words of two syllables occur, one accented, 
the other unaccented, e.g., fible, tdble, motion, nation. 

Xyni. p. 101. Horaoe's mle : 

** si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; tunc tua me infortunia laedent." 

— Ars Poetica, 102. 

XIX. p. 103. Ossorins the Portugal bishop. Geronymo Osorio 
(1506-1586), **the Cicero of Portugal," bom at Lisbon, and educated 
at Salamanca. His History o/Bmamiel L in Latin (Eng. trans. 1752) 
is famous for the ease and finish of its Latin style. 

p. 104. as Venus rose fkt>m the bosom of the sea. Venus, 'A4)podlrn — 
**d4>poy4vcta" or "foam-born" (Hesiod, Theogony, 190) — arose from 
the sea near the island of Cythera. The celebrated painting of Apelles 
represented her as '* rising " {dyadvofi^yrj) from the sea, wringing her 
golden tresses on her shoulders. 

p. 105. Fletcher's aphorism, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun (1653- 
1716) : his aphorism, ** Let me make the songs of the people, let who 
will make their laws," in substance, at least, is drawn from the 
Hepublic of Plato. For his participation in the Monmouth Rebellion 
see Macaulay's History ; and Burton's History of Scotland, for this great 
figure in the history of his country. 

p. 107. as King Charles did Butler. " The King quoted, the courtiers 
studied, and the whole party of the royalists applauded it. Every eye 
watched for the golden shower which would fall upon the author, who 
certainly was not without his part in the general expectation. But 
praise was his whole reward " (Johnson : Lives of the Poets, s.v. 
Butler). 

p. 107. as King Philip did Cervantes, for the loss or maiming of his 
hand (in the Battle of Lepanto, 1571, under Don John of Austria, 
against the Turks), his capture by the Algerine corsairs, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote Don Quixote, see his Life by H. E. 
Watts (** Great Writers Series"), pp. 82-3. Cf. Carlyle, Essays, iii. 144. 
Cervantes is one of the prime favourites of Carlyle. 
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XX. p. 108. In dim tbroes of pain. See Childe ffarotd, iv. cxxx.- 
cxxxvii, and the last lines Byron ever wrote (1824) : — 

** My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone ! 
The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is lighted at its blaze — 

A funeral pile.'' 

'*He had,'' says Professor Nichol {Life, p. 180: Macmillan & Co.), 
'* learnt to look on existence as a walking shadow, and was strong only 
with the strength of a sincere despair " : — 

'* Through life's road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged to three and thirty. 
What have those years left to me ? 
Nothing except thirty-three." 

p. 109. the words of Milton. ** Milton strove to qualify himself for 
the vocation of poet. Verse making is to the wits a game of ingenuity ; 
to Milton it is a prophetic office, towards which the will of heaven leads 
him. The creation he contemplates will not flow from him as the 
stanzas of the Gierusaleme did from Tasso at twenty-one. Before he 
can make a poem, Milton will make himself. * I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frustrated of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a true poem . . . not 
presuming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he 
have in himself the experience and practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy ' " (Mark Pattison's MiUon, p. 16 : Macmillan & Co.). 

p. 110. RousBeau. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) was born 
at Geneva, where his father was a watchmaker. His reading of 
Plutarch*8 Lives as a boy is said to have first awakened his feelings. 
After a wandering life he at last became secretary to the French 
Ambassador at Venice in 1742. In 1750 he obtained the prize for the 
thesis of the Academy of Dijon, " Whether the revival of learning has 
improved morals, " taking, by the advice of Diderot, the negative side. 
This great figure in European history is fully dealt with by John Morley 
in his ZA/e, who does full justice to his great literary importance, and 
to the influence exerted by the spiritual aqua-fortis of the sombre 
Genevese on all subsequent political philosophy. 

p. 110. Valcliua Fountain. The reference is to the residence of 
Petrarch (1304-1374) in the Valley of Vaucluse near Avignon — "one of 
those works of nature," says Ugo Foscolo in Reeve's Petrarch (Black- 
wood & Sons, p. 45) *' which five centuries have been unable to disturb." 
Petrarch wrote there his sonnets and canzonets on Laura. Byron's 
stanza {Childe Harold, iv. 30) is famous : 

" He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 
Watering the plant which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame.'* 
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XXI. p. 113. hone-shoe velxL Tlie contraction of the brow of the 
Jacobite nero (ch. viii. ) in Sir Walter Scott's novel of that name. 

XXII. p. 115. CafiTliOBtro. For the extraordinary career of Joseph 
Balsamo, *' Count Cagliostro," his order of Egyptian free-masonry, and 
his fate, see Carlyle's Essay on Cownt Cagliostro, iii. 243-296. 

p. 116. Bentham. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the great 
founder and codifier of English jurisprudence, ranked by John Stuart 
MiU, with Coleridge, as the most '* seminal mind " of the century. 
His works, Princijdes of MorcUa and Legislation^ CivU and Penal 
Legislation, Theory of Rewards and Punishments, are all founded on the 
Utilitarian (or Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number) theory, 
denounced by Ruskin as exhibitions of a mere ** scare-crow " theory of 
Justice. 

p. 116. Paley. William Paley (1743-1805), Archdeacon of Carlisle, 
and author of the well-known works fforce Pautince, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity. His Elements of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy has long, from itis simplicity and ease of exposition, been the 
accredited text-book of the Utilitarian school. 

p. 117. on the streets of Cairo. Byron, Childe Harold, i. lix. : — 

'* Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 
Hark from the mosaue the nightly solemn sound. 
The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret. 
There is no God but God ! To prayer, lo ! God is great. 

XXni. p. 118. Tieck, Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853): German poet, 
critic, and novelist of the Romantic school. Some of his pieces will be 
found in Carlyle's Translations from Musa^us, Tieck, and BiclUer 

p. 120. Arabians at Orenada. The reader will find a lively account 
of the spread of Mahometan religion in Washington Irving's well-known 
Conquest of Granada and Mahomet and his Successors. 

XXrV. p. 122. Novum Organum. The great work (1620) of Lord 
Bacon, modelled after the older Organon of Aristotle. A lively, if not 
very profound, account of its contents will be found in Macaulay's 
famous Essay, which presents the historian in his most omniscient and 
buoyant style. 

p. 124. Earl of Southampton, Henry Wriothesly (1573-1624) : friend 
of the Earl of Essex, and early patron of Shakespeare, who dedi- 
cated to him Venus and Adonis, For his share in the Essex 
Rebellion he was confined in the Tower ; joining the wars in Flanders 
he died at Bergen-op-Zoom. 

p. 124. Sir Thomas Lucy. For the story of Shakespeare's deer-stealing 
escapades in Charlecote Park, belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy, see 
Fumivall {Leopold Sfuikspere, p. xiii.), and Professor Dowden's Intro- 
duction to Shakespeare (Blackie & Son), p. 12. 

XXV. p. 127. Huss, John Huss (1375-1415) : bom in Bohemia, and 
educated at the University of Prague. Cited to appear before the 
Council of Constance in 1414, he went there, trusting to the safe-conduct 
of the Emperor Sigismund, but was burnt in July 1416. It was one of 
the regrets of Charles V. in his convent days at Yuste that he had 
allowed *' the heretic " Luther to escape him at the Diet. 
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p. 128. Augeas's stables. A king of Elis, whose stables were 
cleansed, as one of the labours of Hercules, by that hero letting the 
river Alpheus flow through them, after, for thirty years, three thousand 
cattle had been stabled there. 

XXVI. p. 131. Knox's conduct to Queen Mary. For the consciously 
disingenuous representation of the meetings of Knox with the Queen by 
Hume and Robertson, see M'Crie's Life, of Knox ^ pp. 388, 9, ed. 1873. 

p. 132. Ouises. The descendants and inheritors of the Catholic 
views of Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, the minister of Francis 
II. and Charles IX. He was the leader of the Catholic League. 
Henry of Guise (1560-1588) advised the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the murder of Coligny. The bathos of Sheriff Glassford Bell's 
well-known stanzas on Queen Mary and * * the gay Court of Bourbon " 
will occur to most readers. 

p. 132. Morton. James Douglas, fourth Earl Douglas, and Regent 
of Scotland. For his part in the murder of Rizzio he fled to England, 
but through the influence of Both well he was recalled. For his share 
in the Damley murder he was tried and beheaded in 1581. 

XXVII. p. 135. Nessus'-shirt. The Centaur Nessus in attempting to 
carry oflf Deianira, the wife of Hercules, was mortally wounded with 
a poisoned arrow by the god. The dying centaur gave his blood-stained 
shirt to Deianira with the statement it would act as a charm to reclaim 
her husband's wandering love. In a fit of jealousy about lole, she sent 
this to Hercules, which proved fatal to him. tjnable to endure the 
racking torments, the goa ascended the funeral-pile on Mount Oeta. 

p. 137. granted to poor Bozzy. The whole character of Boswell 
appears in a completely new light from the discovery of his correspond- 
ence with Temple — a source of information unknown to both Macaulay 
and Carlyle. See Life of James Boswell (2 vols. 1891 : Chatto & Windus) 
by Percy Fitzgerald, a work indispensable to all " Johnsonists. " 

p. 138. Louis Qaatorze. Louis XIV., the type of the "Grand 
Monarque." The familiar Sikcle de Louis XIV., by Voltaire, will 
show the nature of the man — " the valet King." 

XXVIII. p. 139. Rousseau. Byron's stanzas on Jean Jacques ((7M^« 
Harold, iii. 77-82) are admirable in their incisive vigour : 

" Here the self- torturing sophist, wild Rousseau 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful " : 

Byron hails him as the evangelist of the French Revolution, writing 

" The oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to burn, till kingdoms were no more : 
Did he not this for France which lay before 
Bow'd to the inborn tyranny of years ? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o'ergrown fears." 

p. 139. ICadame de StaSl. See note to p. 195. 

(960) R 
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p. 139. Bt. Pierre : Bemardin St. Pierre (1737-1814), the anthor of 
the familiar romance Paul and Virginia. 

XXIX. p. 141. Encydop^dieB. The great French Encyclopaedia, 
edited by Denis Diderot, with the collaboration of the mathematician 
D'Alembert. See Carlyle's Essay on Diderot, and the StvdenCs France 
(Murray), p. 500. This great literary undertaking (in seventeen folio 
volumes) was the arsenal of the sceptical French thought of the day, 
and it constitutes one of Carlyle's constant references. 

p. 141. Austrian DsmastieB. His divorce from his first wife, 
Josephine, and alliance, for political purposes, with the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. 

p. 142. HiB hollow Pope'B-Concordat of 15th July, 1801 ; by which, 
for State reasons and with a view to consolidate his power, he undid 
the destructive work of the French Revolution, and re-established 
Roman Catholicism as the official creed of France. 

p. 142. Angereau : Pierre Charles (1757-1806), Duke of Castiglione, 
and Marshal of France. 

p. 143. Bookseller Palm, the seizure and execution in 1806 of the 
bookseller Palm of Nttmberg (then under Prussian protection), for 
having written against Ndpoleon a pamphlet — Germany in her deepest 
HumUiatlon. 

XXX. p. 144. Phocion, the great Athenian general and statesman 
(b.c. 402-318), and opponent of Demosthenes during the struggle of 
Athens with Macedon. His merits, however, seem here over-estimated 
by Carlyle to point the contrast with Demosthenes, who regarded 
Phocion as *' the cleaver of his periods." (^ twv ipuov Xdyujv <r<piLtpa xal 
K&iris. ) 

XXXI. p. 147. Mens sana in corpore sano. Juvenal, x. 356. 

XXXII. p. 151. Bushworth-NalBon State-papers. '' Rushworth's 
collection of State papers is invaluable for the exact study of the times ; 
that of his rival Nalson is untrustworthy and of small importance" 
(J. R. Green). John BtLshworth (b. 1607) was the assistant-clerk to the 
House of Commons and secretary to Lord Keeper Bridgeman. 

p. 152. MachlavellBm : Niccolo Macchiavelli (1469-1527) : from the 
theory of statecraft formulated in his Prince his name has become 
infamous. How far it is due to circumstances will be found in 
Macaulay's essay on him, one of the most brilliant of the great historian's 
efforts. 

p. 152. Speech for the purpose of concealing Thought, a favourite 
thesis of Diderot. 

p. 152. Peter Heylin (1600-1668), chaplain of Charles I., and author 
of History of the ReformaM<m in England — a bitter partizan of the 
Royalists. 

p. 154. Four snrplices at AllhaUowtide, one of the favourite butts and 
literary references of Carlyle. The allusion is to the ritualistic inno- 
vations of Archbishop Laud, "charging clergymen to have, in good 
repair and order, four surplices at AU-Hallow-tide " (Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches^ p. 52). 
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XXXni. p. 155. Bradshaw said to the King : John Bradshaw (1586- 
1659), President of the High Court of Justice in the trial of Charles I. 
The bodies of Bradshaw, Cromwell, and Ireton, were taken from their 
graves at the Restoration and hung upon gibbets, while those of Pym 
and Blake were cast out of Westminster into St. Margaret's church- 
yard. 

p. 156. shrieks Saumaise : Claude Saumaise (1588-1653), the great 
French classical scholar (better known by his Latinized name Salmasius), 
engaged by the Royalists to write a defence of Charles I. in 1649. His 
Defensio Regia pro Garolo /. was crushed by Milton's Pro populo 
Anglicano defenaio. For Milton's pamphlets against Salmasius and 
Morus, " in which he expends a wealth of vituperative Latin which 
makes us tremble, till we remember that it is put in motion to crush an 
insect," see Mark Pattison's Milton, chap. ix. 

XXXIV. p. 158. Argyles, Londons. The leaders of the Piesbyterian 
Royalist party in Scotlaiid against Oliver (Green, Short History ^ p. 560). 
Their compelling Charles to subscribe to the Covenant (p. 160), their 
treaties with him at Breda in Holland, their dealings with him and his 
profligate courtiers — George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1627-1688), 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1648-1680), and others are here 
alluded to. 

p. 159. Axmns MirahUls, see Dryden's Works, Globe edition (Mac- 
mulan & Co. ), p. 43. 

p. 162. "A god-intozicated man": the famous phrase used by the 
German writer Novalis with reference to Spinoza and his pantheistic 
theology. On Novalis (i.e. Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772-1801), 
Carlyle's essay, thoush not one of his happiest sketches, will be found 
to contain much novel information. 

XXXV. p. 168. Bishop Burnett, the Bishop of Salisbury (1643-1715), 
author of History of my awn Time and History of the Reformation in 
England : see Macaulay's History passim. 

p. 171. Rous's metre, the metrical version of the Psalms by Rous, the 
member for Bodmin and Truro in the Long Parliament — the version 
still universally in use by the Presbyterian Church. See Mark Patti- 
son's Milton, p. 90, and Professor Masson's Globe Milton, p. 448. 

p. 171. Bangor, a psalm tune of a very high key. 

'* Mak' haste and turn King David owre, 
And lilt wi' holy clangor ; 
O' double verse come gie us four. 
And skirl up the Bangor." — Bums, The Ordination. 

p. 172. Jafljray, first of Scots Quakers. Whittier's lines on the Quaker 
Barclay of Ury, 

" Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Rode the Laird of Ury," 
are familiar to all. 

XXXVI. p. 173. congratulations about Dunkirk. A treaty between 
England ana France had been negotiated by Mazarin to secure his co- 
operation against Spain, in Oliver's eyes the hereditary enemy of this 
country. After the battle of the Downs, 14th June, 1658, it was for- 
mally ceded to England. _ \ 
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p. 174. Lady Clasrpole, his daughter Elizabeth, who died at Hampton 
Court, 6th September, 1658, four weeks before her father — "a graceful, 
brave and amiable woman " (Carlyle). 

p. 174. pale Death. 

^' Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas 
Regumque turres." — Horace, Odes, i. 4. 13. 

p. 174. young Frances. "Married Mr. Rich, Earl of Warwick's 
grandson, 11th November, 1656. He died in three months, 16th 
February, 1657. Died 27th January, 1721 " (Carlyle). 

p, 175. Bol)ert, Cromwell's eldest son. Died in his 18th year, and 
buried 31st May, 1639 (Carlyle). 

p. 175. Qeorge Fox : for the history of Fox, the founder of the Quakers 
(1624-90), see Macaulay's History, ch. xviL 

p. 176. Nell Owyn Defender. The mistress of Charles II. and 
actress at Drury Lane (1650-1691). From her descend the Dukes 
of St. Albans. " Don't let Nelly starve," said Charles II. when dying, 
to his brother James II. 

p. 178. Bo Btirbt : "So stirht tin Held^ anhetungsvoU " — So dies a hero 
to be worshipped {Death of Ooethe : Carlyle). 

p. 178. by Cnirist's Death One, see commentators on Galatians, iii. 20. 

p. 180. if I go to Vevay. *' English travellers are taken to see his 
house close to the lake, and his tomb in a church among the vineyards 
which overlook the little town of Vevay. On the house was formerly 
legible an inscription [Omne solum forti patria quia pcUrin] purporting 
that to him to whom God is a father every land is a fatherland 
(Macaulay, H. of E, (ed. 1889), 11. 131 n.). 

p. 182. The storm is changed, Psalm, cvii. 29, 30, in Rous's version ; 
see p. 171. 

p. 183. Blessed are the dead. Revelations, xiv. 13. 

XXX YII. p. 184. President H^nault, French historian and President 
of the Paris Parliament (1685-1770), " il a ^\A dans I'histoire ce que 
Fontenelle a ete dans la philosophic : il I'a rendue famili^re," says 
Voltaire. ^ 

p. 185. Little Trianon. The pavilion built by Gabriel in 1766 for 
Loiiis XV. The favourite residence of Marie Antoinette, who had 
the gardens laid out in the English fashion for imaginary peasant 
life and Watteau-shepherd parties. 

p. 185. Dame Dubarry, Haupeon, etc. The coalition of the mistress 
of Liouis XV. with the Duke of Aiguillon, the Governor of Brittany, 
and with Maupeou as Chancellor, and the dissolute Abb6 Terray as 
Comptroller of the Finances, led to the fall of the Minister Choiseul 
in 1770, and with them began the eve of the Revolution. For the 
" invading English " see the Student's France, p. 493. 

p. 186. Abb6 Terray, the financial minister (1715-1778) of Louis XV., 
elected in 1769 comptroller-general of the taxes, which office he held 
till the fall of Chancellor Maupeou on 24th August, 1774. 

p. 186. Domdaniel. The magical establishment (of the Oriental 
Legend) at Tunis, erected by Hal-il-Maug|*aby, where magicians and 
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sorcerers annually did homage to Satan. The allusion is to Southey's 
ThcUaba, 

p. 186. Armida-Palace. The sorceress, in Tasso's JeruscUem Delivered, 
who detains Rinaldo and the Crusaders from the siege of Jerusalem. 
By her he is led to her palace, where, like Ulysses in the bowers of 
Circe and Calypso, he spends the time in sensual joys. 

** But ne'er magician's wand 
Wrought change with all Armida's fairy art, 
Like what this light touch left in Juan's heart." 

(Byron, Dan Juan, i. 71.) 

p. 187. Pompadour. For the flagrant life of immorality of Louis 
XV. with Madame Pompadour in the Parc-Aux-Cerfs, see Student*8 
France^ p. 487. As Louis stepped into his carriage at Versailles he was 
slightly wounded by the maaman Bamiens (1757), who was executed 
with the penalties of parricides — his limbs being torn by red hot 
pincers, molten lead poured into the wounds, his body torn asunder by 
four horses, and the body finally burnt. 

p. 187. Lettres de Cachet, letters granted under royal authority for 
imprisonment in State fortresses — a system said to have been invented 
by the Marquis d'Argenson (1652-1721) as prefect of the Paris police. 
*' Next day a lettre-de-cachet sends D'Orleans to bethink himself in his 
Chateau of Villers-Cotterets " (Carlyle). 

p. 187. Bicetre Hospital. The hospital for lunatics at Gentilly, to 
the south of Paris, on the Bi^vre. 

p. 187. great Begrater of Bread. ** At the same time the distress of 
the lower orders was grievously augmented by a scandalous association 
called the ^ Facte de Fa/mine,^ which artificially produced an immense 
rise in the price of com. The King himself was a large shareholder in 
tlus company, which bought up the grain in France, exported it, and 
then reintroduced it at an enormous profit " {StudenVs France, Murray, 
1864, p. 500). 

p. 188. G511-de-Bo9af. The " ox-eyed " oval- windowed ante-room at 
Versailles, where the courtiers waited till the King rose. 

p. 189. Clotalre. Student^a France, p. %l. 

p, 189. BesenvaL (Seep. 213.) The Commandant of Paris. 

p. 1 89. Biclielien. The Due de Richelieu, who forced the convention 
of Klosterseven, and who took Minorca in 1756 when Admiral Byng 
failed to relieve it. 

p. 190. cistem-wlieeL From Ecclesiastes, xii. 1-8, a metaphorical 
account of the decay of man's physical nature. See Dean Plumptre's 
Ecdesiaatea in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, ad loc. 

p. 190. Monseigneur d'Artois. Fifth and youngest son of Dauphin 
Louis, the son of Louis XV.; brother of Louis XvL, and afterwards 
known as Charles X. 

XXXVin. p. 192. Memnon's Btatne. ^'Memnonis saxea efligies, 
ubi radiis solis icta est, vocalem sonum reddens" (Tacitus, Annates, 
ii» 61). See Juvenal, xv. 5, with Hardy's note (Macmillan & Co.). 
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p. 193. Beptember MassacroB, etc. The massacres of September 2, 
1792. On the spread of a false rumour that the Royalists were to 
attack the prisons and betray the city to the enemy, the hired ruffians 
of the Commune rushed on the prisoners that had been arrested on 
August 30th. 

p. 193. Bridges of Lodi. In the Italian campaign of Napoleon, when 
on the 10th May, 1796, the strongly-fortified bridge of Lodl was carried 
by storm, and the Austrians fell back on the Mincio. 

p. 193. retreat of Moscow, in the Russian campaign of Napoleon in 
1812, when scarcely 100,000 escaped out of the 450,000 that had in- 
vaded Russia six months before. 

p. 193. Peterloo. The disturbances (in 1819) with the workers in 
St. Peter's Field, Manchester, and derisively called after Waterloo. 
The £10 franchise was part of the bill laid before Parliament in 1831, 
by which the representation was taken away from fifty-six rotten or 
decayed burghs, and given to counties or unrepresented towns, while 
household qualification and the county franchise were extended. 

p. 194. '* Te can no other. ** Allusion to Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
See XXV. 

p. 194. at which Orecian birds might drop. The reference is to Lake 
Avemus in Campania, so called "Aopi'os ("a" negative, and **6pvis" 
bird), because * no bird * could fly over it on account of its sulphureous 
exhalations ; ** Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avemum" (Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 242). 

p. 195. Muse Clio. The muse presiding over History, as CaMiope did 
over Epic Poetry, Thalia over Comedy, Melpomene over Tragedy, 
I'erpsichore, Dancing, etc. 

p. 195. Baroness de StaJSL The only daughter of Necker (1776-1817), 
married to Baron de Stael-Holstein, the Swedish Ambassador. Re- 
maining with her husband during the early part of the Revolution, she 
left it during the Reign of Terror. In 1801 she was banished by 
Napoleon from France, and after the publication of Corinne and other 
works, she established herself at her seat at Coppet, on the Lake of 
Geneva. ^ 

p. 195. Malebranche. Nicholas Malebranche (1638-1715), famous 
French philosopher. His great work. On the Search after Truths ap- 
peared in 1673, and formulated the doctrine that the mind of man 
immediately and directly sees God, and through Him all things. 

p. 195. Demoiselle Thdroigne. Anne Joseph Th^roigne (1762-1817), 
bom at Mericourt in Luxemburg. Going to Paris on the eve of the 
Revolution, she attached herself to the party of Petion and Des- 
moulins, and became known as ** The Furv of the Gironde," taking 
part in the March of the Women on Versailles, and the riots of August 
10th, 1792. The ultra-extreme female "furies of the Mountain" 
stripped and flogged her in the Tuileries Gardens, and maddened by 
the treatment she became insane, and was confined in the Salp6tridre for 
years, lingering on till June, 1817. 

p. 196. Brissot. Jean Pierre Brissot de WarvUle (1754-1793), French 
miscellaneous writer. After being Imprisoned in the Bastille and 
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recovering his liberty, he returned, after a visit to America, to Paris 
on the eve of the Revolution, being elected as a Girondist to the 
Legislative Assembly and Convention, where he advocated the abolition 
of slavery and the freedom of the press. On the fall of the Girondists 
he was guillotined on Oct. 31, 1793. 

p. 196. Condorcet. Jean Carital, Marquis de Condorcet (1743-1794), 
established for himself at an early age a great reputation as a mathe- 
matician, on the publication of his book on the Integral Calculus. An 
ardent follower of Voltaire, he was elected to the National Assembly, 
and joined the club of the Jacobins. Proscribed by Robespierre, he 
was thrown into prison, where he poisoned himself. 

p. 196. Clavidre, a Genevese banker and friend of Necker : Financial 
Mmister of the Girondists. 

p. 196. Elie. Leads the attack on the Bastille (Extract XXXIX.). 

p. 196. JourdaiL Matthieu Jourdan (1749-1794) was on the eve of the 
outbreak a wine merchant. He took part in the insurrection of the 
women and the invasion of the Royal Palace at Versailles, Oct. 6, 1789. 
GuiUotined 1794. 

p. 196. Marat. Jean Paul Marat (1744-1793) of Neuchatel, settled in 
Paris as a vendor of empirical medicines, and acted as horse-leech to the 
Count d*Artois. Present at the siege of the Bastille, he was a pro- 
minent member of the Convention and a leader in the downfall of the 
Girondists. Stabbed by Charlotte Corday, July 1793. 

p. 196. Banterre. Commander of the Paris National Guard : was a 
brewer in the Faubourg St. Antoine. On the 20th June, 1791, he 
appeared in the Legislative Assembly to enforce at its bar the decree of 
the mob for the death of the King, and he presided at the execution on 
January 21, 1793. His command in La Vendue against the Royalists 
proved a failure, and on his release from arrest in 1794 he sank into 
obscurity and died in 1809. 

p. 196. Danton. Georges Jacques Danton (1759-1794), bom at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, was a lawyer by profession — " the Mirabeau of Sansculottes." 
Elected a Minister of Justice, he actively engaged in the war against the 
coalition of Foreign Powers. It was against Danton that the most 
bitter attacks of the Girondists were directed. Their fall, however, 

Saved the way for his own ruin and the subsequent aggrandizement of 
»obespierre. 

p. 196. Camille DesmoolLnB (1792-1794) was a fellow student of 
Robespierre. On the 12th July, 1789, he delivered the famous harangue 
to the people in the Palais Royal on the dismissal of Necker which led, 
two days after, to the attack on the Bastille. As the friend of Robes- 
pierre he took part in the downfall of the Girondists, and shared the 
fate of Danton on April 5th, 1794. 

p. 197. (1) KEirabean. Victor Riquetti, Marquis de Mirabeau (1715- 
1789), father of the great orator, and author of L'Ami des Hommes. 

(2) Honor^ Gabriel Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, son of the preced- 
ing (1749-96). Entering the military profession, after a wild youth, 
during which he was confined by lettre-de-cachet in the fortress of Rh6, 
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and again at Vincennes, for three and a half years, he was elected to 
the National Assembly of 1789 as deputy at both Aix and Marseilles for 
the 7Her8-Etat. The rest of his life till his death in 1791 is the history 
of France during that period. 

(3) Boniface, Viscount Mirabeau ("Barrel - Mirabeau"), younger 
brother of the above (1754-1792), served in the French forces against 
Britain during the American War. Chosen deputy for the Nobility of 
Limousin. Joined in 1790 the loyalists under Cond^. 

p. 198. Prince Eugene's cayalry. In August, 1705, when Nice and 
Villa Franca were taken by the French, who gained a dearly-bought 
victory over Eugene at Cassano. Vendome, in following up his advan- 
tage by an attack on Turin, was recalled to Flanders to oppose 
Marlborough. 

p. 201. The son of an Advocate. Fran9ois Maximilien Joseph Isidore 
Robespierre (1759-1794), the oracle of the Jacobin Club, the prime 
mover of the Reign of Terror, and the leading spirit in the last stages 
of the Revolution as the head of the extreme or " Mountain " party 
against the Girondists or Doctrinaire Republicans. 

p. 202. Honnler. Jean Joseph Mounier (1758-1806), member of the 
States-General of 1789, and advocate in the Parliament of Grenoble. 
His efforts in the Assembly were directed to the establishment of 
limited monarchy. 

p. 202. Fetion. Jerome de Villeneuve Petion, advocate and deputy 
for Chartres in the Tiers- EtcU. In 1790 he waspresident of the National 
Assembly, and was the first president of the Convention. Included in 
the proscription of the Girondists he fled to Calvados, where he was 
found in a held dead from want and exposure. 

p. 202. Rabaut-St.-Etienne. Jean Paul Rabaut-St. -Etienne (1741- 
1793), born at Nismes : represented that city in the Assembly. Attach- 
ing himself to the Girondists he was guillotined in 1793. 

p. 202. Bamave. Antoine Pierre Joseph ( 1 76 1 - 1 793), bom at Grenoble, 
where he practised at the bar. When the Royal Family fled to 
Varennes and were brought back, Bamave was one of the three 
deputies sent to escort them on their return. He joined the club of 
Feuillants or Constitutionalists, and was guillotined in 1793. 

p. 203. Ouillotin. Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillotin (d. 1814), proposed 
the use of the instrument called after him, as a means of rendering 
capital punishment less painful. 

p. 203. wrong side of Styx. For the non-burial of the disembodied 
ghosts and their wandering for a hundred years on the banks of the 
Styx, see Aeneidy vi. 326-330, and Juvenal^ iii. 265-7. 

p. 203. BaiUy. Jean Sylvain Bailly (1736-1793), French astronomer, 
was elected deputy for Paris in the National Assembly, of which he was 
the first President. Elected Mayor of Paris over the head of Lafayette, 
he lost his popularity by having to fire on the rioters in the Champ de 
Mars on July 17th, 1791. On the triumph of the extreme wing of the 
Jacobins he was arrested and executed on 10th November, 1793. 

p. 204. Astolpho. An allusion to the magician (in the Orlando 
FurioHO of Ariosto) who descends into the infernal regions, visits the 
stars, and cures Orlando of his madness. 
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p. 204. Bleyes. Abb4 Sieyes (1748-1836), one of the leading spirits 
in the Revolution, was bom at Fr^jus. As Grand- vicar to the Bishop 
of Chartres, he secured a great name by his pamphlet, Q*e8t-ce que le 
Tiers- Etat? He joined in the attack on Robespierre, and in 1798 was 
elected President of the Directory. In 1816 he retired from France to 
Brussels, returning after the Revolution of 1830 to his native country, 
where he died in 1836. 

p. 204. '* He is the wise man." Job, xii. 2. 

p. 204. Dnmont. Pierre Etienne Louis Dumont (1759-1829), the 
friend and editor of Jeremy Bentham, was born at Geneva : visited 
France in the early years of the outbreak, where he became acquainted 
with Mirabeau, on whom he wrote Souvenirs svr Miraheau, See 
Macaulay's essay on Mirabeau {MisceUaneovs Writings^ p. 267). 

p. 204. Vlcta Catoni. An allusion to Cato Uticensis and his adoption 
of the more just (in his eyes), but less fortunate cause of Pompey 
against Caesar. Lucan (i. 128) says : 

** Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni." 

p. 204. D'Orle'ans. Louis Joseph Philippe (1747-1793) was the 
cousin of Louis XVI. , and the father of Louis Philippe, King of France. 
After a life of debauchery he was elected to -the National Assembly 
and to the National Convention, where he voted for the death of the 
King. The rising on October 6th, 1789, was ascribed to him in order to 
reduce the King to a puppet and secure his own elevation as Regent. 
GuUlotined November 6th, 1793. 

p. 205. filially pious Lally. The Marquis Lally ToUendal (1751-1830) 
was the son of Count Thomas Arthur Lally, an L:ish officer attached to 
the cause of the Stuart dvnasty, who afterwards became Governor of 
Pondicherry in India. On his return to France he was seized and 
executed on a false charge. (See Macaulay's Clive^ Essays, one vol. ed., 
p. 545. ) The son strenuously afterwards devoted himself to the task of 
clearing his father's reputation and regained the family estates, being 
in 1789 elected by the nobles a member of the National Assembly. 

p. 205. Lameths. (1) Charles Malo Fran9ois, Count de Lameth 
(1757-1832), served in the American war, and joined the Tiers-Etat in 
the Assembly, 1789. (2) Alexandre (1760-1829), brother of the above, 
served in the campaign against Cornwallis in the American war under 
Rochambeau. Joined the Tiers-Etat with his brother in 1789. 

p. 205. Lafayette. Gilbert Mottier, Marquis de Lafayette (1757- 
1834), called " Cromwell-Grandison " by Mirabeau (compare " Crispin- 
Cataline " for D'Esprem^nil, the refractory Paris member), as a mixture 
of the warrior and the fine gentleman ; Sir Charles Grandison, the hero 
of one of Richardson's novels (1753). Taking part in the American 
War of Independence in 1777, he led the van of Washington's forces at 
the surrender of Yorktown by Lord Cornwallis in 1782. In October, 
1789, he was elected commander of the National Guard, and after 
various attempts to save the king, he fled to the Austrian lines, where 
he was seized and for five years confined in the fortress of Olmutz. 
Again, in 1830, by a strange reversion to his past, he commanded the 
National Guard against Clukrles X. 
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p. 205. d*Bspr6m^iilL The old leader of the reactionary party in 
the Paris Parliament in its disputes with the Court, who had been 
imprisoned in the south. For his name " Crispin- Catiline," as mixture 
of the shoemaker and the vulgar conspirator (b.c. 63), see ** Cromwell- 
Grandison " above applied to Lafayette. 

p. 206. Gregolre. Henri Gr^goire, bishop of Blois (1750-1831), 
returned bv the clergy as member to the Assembly. Among the first 
to swear allegiance to the new re^me, he stood forward in the Reign of 
Terror as the defender of civil liberty, and opposed subsequently the 
election of Napoleon as first consul. 

p. 206. Abbd Maury. Jean Siffirein Maury (1746-1817) represented 
the Royalist clergy. On the dissolution of the Assembly, he retired to 
Italy, where he became cardinal, and in 1814 was created by Napoleon 
archbishop of Paris. 

p. 206. La Lanteme. The famous lamp-iron standing at the comer of 
the Place de Gr^ve. See the sketch m Sttident^s France (Murray), 
p. 524-5. 

p. 206. Talleyrand. Perigord Charles Maurice de Talleyrand (1754- 
1838), the Shaftesbury of the Revolution, and one of the most extra- 
ordinary figures in the history of the period. In 1788 he was elected 
bishop of Autun, and proposed in the Assembly the abolition of the 
tithes and confiscation of the church property, officiating in Pontificals 
at the Feast of Federation in the Champ de Mars, and taking the oath 
first on July 14th, 1790. On the death of the king, he and Chauvelin 
were ordered to quit Britain. Leaving France, he retired to the United 
States till recalled by a decree of the Convention. He acted as foreign 
minister of Napoleon and of Louis XVIII. On Louis Philippe succeed- 
ing to the throne, he was sent ambassador to London. 

XXXIX. p. 208. Hdtel-de-Ville. The town hall. For a representa- 
tion of it, see the frontispiece of the StvdenVs France (Murray, 1864). 

p. 208. Invalides. Old soldiers, ** emeriti" or veterans. Hdtel des 
Invalides = our Chelsea Hospital. 

p. 211. pygmies and cranes. Homer, Iliads iii. 15. 

p. 211. ease at inn. 

'* Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? '' 

Shakspere, Henry /F., part I. 3. 3 

p. 21.^. Besenyal. Baron Besenval, Commandant of Paris. 

p. 214. aiu6k. Christoph Gluck (1714-1787), composer of the operas 
AlcestMf Orpheus t Iphigenta in Aulia. 

XL. p. 218. Cabanis. Pierre Jean George Cabanis (1757-1807), 
friend and medical attendant of Mirabeau. His fame rests upon his 
ultra-materialistic doctrine that the brain secretes thought in the way 
that the liver secretes bile. 

p. 219. Saneculettic— from Sans-ctUoUey "the breechlese** : applied to 
the poor from their wearing trousers in place of the more'fasmonable 
knee-breeches — generally used as an equivalent of "patriot." 
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p. 220. Jacobins. The left or the advanced wing of the National 
Assembly. At first small in numbers, they extended their influence by 
meeting for the concerting of common action in a building in the Rue 
St. Honor^, belonging to some Dominican Friars who were called 
Jacobins, because on settling in Paris in the thirteenth century the 
Church of St. Jacques had been assigned to them. 

p. 220. BoulUe. Francois Claude, Marquis de Bouill^ (1759-1800), 
celebrated French General who sat in the first assembly of Notables 
called by Calonne. After attempts to save the King he to<^ service 
with the Allies and died in London. 

p. 221. processioned with Sensibility. Here Carlyle dwells upon 
the cateh-word of the school of Rousseau so familiar in the works of 
Sterne, who represents to English readers the creat Genevan on his 
literary side. " Rousseau was the undoubted literary originator of 
what has been since known as sentimentalism " Saintsbury {Primer of 
French Literature, p. 96). For Sterne see Anthony TroUope's remarks 
in his Life of Thackeray, p. 166. For the undue use by Bums of this 
word "sensibility" (due to the influence of his favourite author, 
Sterne), see Letters, especially in his correspondence with "Clarinda" 
(Mrs. Maclehose), e.g, p. 382 (Globe Ed., Macmillan). 

p. 222. as divine Dante sings. 

" When some of these I recognis'd, I saw 
And knew the shade of him, who to base fear 
Yielding, abjured his high eBtate. Forthwith 
I understood for certain this the tribe 
Of those ill spirits both to God displeasing 
And to his foes." — Dante, Hell, Canto iii. 66 (Cary). 

A reference to Pope Celestine V., who abdicated the papal power in 
1294. 

p. 223. full of the elements of Pity and Fear. An allusion to the 
famous definition of Tragedy by Aristotle in his Poetics. It has never 
been clearer or more ably explamed than by Johnson. ** I introduced 
Aristotle's doctrine in his Art of Poetry of the KdOapais tuv Tra$y\tidrfav, 
the purging of the passions * as the purpose of Tragedy.* * But how are 
the passions to be purged by terror and pity ? * said I, with an assumed 
air of iterance to incite him to talk, for which it was often necessary 
to employ some address. Johnson : * Why, sir, you are to consider 
what is the meaning of purffine in the original sense. It is to expel 
impurities from the human body. The mind is subject to the same 
imperfection. The passions are the i^reatest movers of human actions ; 
but they are mixed with such impurities that it is necessary they should 
be purged or refined by means of terror and pity. For instance, 
ambition is a noble passion ; but by seeing upon the stage that a man 
who is so excessively ambitious as to raise himself by injustice is 
punished, we are terrified at the fatal consequences of such a passion. 
In the same manner a certain degree of resentment is necessary ; but 
if we see that a man carries it too far, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate that passion ' " (Bosweirs Life, ch. 29). 

XL. p. 226. Fasoal's ProvlncialB. Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), the 
famous French mathematician and writer of the satire upon the 
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Jesuits in their dispute with the Jansenists of Port Royal. Principal 
Tulloch's sketch of this great thinker (Blackwood & Sons) is admirable. 

XLI. p. 226. Cimmerian Inyadlng^ Coalitions. The coalition of the 
powers against Revolutionary France is here likened to the invasion of 
Asia Minor and Lydia by the Cimmerian horde, who were driven out 
by Alyattes, King of Lycfia. 

p. 226. La Vend^. In the department of this name the Catholic and 
Royalist feeling among the peasantry was strong, the country being 
agricultural and the n(H)ility resident. Revolting against the Conven- 
tion under their leaders Charette, De Lescure, Bonchamps, and two 
peasants Stolfiet and Cathelineau, they maintained a desperate resistance 
till finally, after a protracted war of devastation, crushed by Hoche in 
1796. 

p. 226. durum et durum. *' Two hards will not make a wall." Cf. 
** Two blacks will not make one white." 

p. 226. Cond6. Louis Joseph, Prince Cond6 (1736-1818), the head of 
the army organized on the frontiers by the French Emigres and 
Royalists. The Duke of Tork (1763-1827) was the second son of 
George III., and leader of the British forces in Flanders. 

p. 229. Stylites. St. Simeon Stylites, born in Syria towards the end 
of the 4th century. Retiring to a monastery at an early age he is said to 
have chained himself to the top of a column where he lived for thirty 
years. Tennyson's poem on him will be familiar to most readers. 

p. 230. David. Jacques Louis David (1748-1825), famous French 
historical scene painter. Joining the Jacobin Club he was elected 
Deputy to the Convention, acting with the Montagnards and Robes- 
pierre. On the return of the Boun)ons he was exiled to Brussels where 
he died. 

p. 230. TinviUe. Antoine Quentin Fouquier Tinville (1749-95), the 
director of Robespierre's revolutionary tribunal. On the fall of his 
patron he was denounced by Freron and guillotined. 

p. 231. Brutuis. Either Lucius Junius Brutus, who expelled the 
Tarquins from Rome, or Marcius Junius Brutus, the author of the plot 
against Caesar in b.o. 44 (" Et tu. Brute ! "), See Shakespeare's 
Jvlivs CiBsa/r, 

p. 2.32. CodruB'-BacrlficeB. Codrus the last of the Athenian kings. 
On the Heraclidae making war against his country the oracle declared 
that victory would belong to the side whose king should fall in battle. 
Disguising himself Codrus penetrated to the camp of the enemy, where 
after picking a quarrel he was killed. ** Codrus pro patria non 
timidus mori " (Horace, Ode«, iii. 19. 2). 

XLII. p. 234. Girondins. See Introduction to XLI. 

p. 235. Mercier. Louis Sebastien Mercier (1740-1814), French writer 
and critic, was a member of the Convention, voting for the detention 
but not the death of the King. 

p. 2.36. Des^ze. Raymond Des6ze (1750-1828), Counsel at the bar for 
Louis XVI. On the return of the Bourbons he was made a peer of 
France and President of the Court of Appeal. 
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p. 236. MalesherbeB. Chretien Lamoignon de Malesherbes (1721- 
1794), succeeded his father as President of the Court of Aids, and 
became Minister of State to Louis XVI. , and head of the King's house- 
hold. His advice, however, was slighted by the King ; yet on learning 
of the impeachment of Louis he hastened to defend him : beheaded 
April 22, 1794. 

p. 239. Phalarls . . . Bull. Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily 
(565-549 B.C.), who roasted alive the inventor Perillus in his brazen 
bull, in which the cries of the imprisoned victim represented the roaring 
of the animal. 

p. 239. Abb^ Edgreworth. Hemry Essex de Firmont Edgeworth 
(1745-1807), confessor to Louis XVI. ; bom at Edgeworthtown in 
Ireland. Succeeding in escaping to this country again in 1796, he 
followed the fortunes of Louis XvIIL 

p. 239. Madame Elizabeth. Philippine Marie Hel^ne Elizabeth 
(1764-1794), sister of Louis XVL With the royal family, she accom- 
panied the King on his flight to Varennes. Executed 1794. 

p. 242. Son of Saint Louis. Louis IX., or St. Louis of France 
(1214-1270). Canonized by Boniface VIII. in 1297. 

p. 242. College of Four Nations. College de Quatre Nations, now the 
Institute of France, founded by Cardinal Mazarin. " The Faculty of 
Arts in the University of Paris was divided into four nations — those of 
France, Picardy, Normandy, and England. These had distinctive 
sufirages in the affairs of the University, and consequently when united 
outnumbered the three higher faculties of Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine " (Hallam, Middle Ages, ed. 1869, p. 680 n.). 

p. 243. Pmdliomme. Louis Prudhomme (1752-1830) was bom at 
Lyons, and actively advocated the principles of the Revolution in his 
Journal des Revolutions. 

p. 243. Roland. Jean Marie Roland (1732-1793), the great statesman 
of the Revolution, minister of the Gironde party, and husband of the 
no less famous Madame Roland. The day alter the execution of 
Louis XVI. he demitted office, and fled on the ruin of his party in 
June, 1793. Hearing of the execution of his wife, he committed 
suicide on the 16th November, 1793. 

p. 243. Domouriez. Charles Fran9ois Dumouriez (1739-1823), distin- 
guished French general, was bom at Cambray. Actively associated 
with the Jacobin Club, he rendered his country great service by the 
defeat of the Prussians in Argonne, Sept. 1792, following up his 
success by rapidly over-running Belgium. His friendly relations with 
the King, and his adherence to the principles of limited monarchy, 
rendered him a suspect to the Government, and with the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards King Louis Philippe, he had to seek safety within 
the Austrian lines on April 3rd, 1793. 

p. 244. Legendre. Louis Legendre (to be distinguished from the 
famous mathematician, Adrien Marie Legendre, whose "geometry" 
Carlyle translated) was one of the tools of ^arat and Robespierre. In 
1792 he voted for the death of the King and for long figured in the 
Reign of Terror, but joined in the attack on Robespierre. 
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p. 244. D'Herbols. Jean Marie CoUot d'Herbois (1760-1796) was a 
strolling player, member of the Jacobin Club, the Convention, and 
Committee of Public Safety. His name is associated with the famous 
massacre of Lyons in 17d3. 

p. 244. Talleyrand, implicated in Iron Press. See Introduction to 
XLII. and note to p. 206. 

p. 244. Riyer Scheldt. When the French armies overran Belgium 
the Convention had proclaimed the free navigation of the river Scheldt, 
which by the European agreement, so fatal to the trade of Antwerp, 
had been closed to commerce. This, a^ leading to the extension of 
French influence on trade, roused the alarm of Britain, and was by her 
regarded as a ground for the declaration of war (Green, 8?iort History ^ 
p. 782). 
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No. I.— THE FORMING OF ENGLAND, B.O. 66-A.D. 1164. By C. G. EOBBRT- 
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No. IL— THE EAELY PLANTAGENETS, A.D. 1164-1828. By W. H. HUTTON, 
ILA., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College. 

No. IIL— THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR, A.D. 1828-1486. By C. W. C. 
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No. IV.— ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION, A.D. 1485-1603. By G. W. 
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208 pp., crown Svo, cloth, 1«. 
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the present year." — university Correspondent. 

"A remarkably good condensation: it would be difficult to name any book 
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—Glasgow Herald. 

A History of the British Empire. With Pictorial illustrations. 
Tables, Maps, and Flans. By the Kev. Edgab Sandebson, m.a. 
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Outlines of the World's History, Ancient, MEDiaBsvAL, and 

MoDEBN, with speciid relation to the History of Civilization and the 
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time Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. With many Illustrations 
and Coloured Maps. 664 pp., crown Svo, cloth, red edges, 6^. 6(2. 
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An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modebn. For 

"Higher Schools, Colleges, and Private Study. By Cabl Floetz. 

Translated by W. H. THiLINGHAST, 630 pp., post Svo, doth, 7». 6d. 
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Eev. Edgab Sandebson, m.a., Clare College, Cambridge. Fully Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, Is. 6d, 

The two volumes Our Country and The Story of England are 
complementary of each other. Each traverses the field of English 
History, but the first deals at greater length with the early history, 
and touches more fully upon the romantic episodes than the other. 
The two serve well to attract beginners to rea!l English History, and 
to give them a broad foundation upon which to build. 

The Scots Reader : a History of Scotland for Junior Pupils. By 
Dayid Campbell, Headmaster of the Academy, Montrose. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 

The Century Historical Readers: Edited by Thomas Aboheb 

and the Rev. Edgab Sandebson, m.a. Illustrated with Pictures, 
Maps, Portraits, &c; strongly bound in doth. These Readers tdl the 
story of England in bright simple narratives and biographical notices. 

BOOK Y. THE TUDOBS, U. Gd. 



BOOK L & XL SIMPLE STORIES, Bd. 
andlOd. 

BOOK III. EARLY ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, U, 

BOOK lY. 1006-1486, U 4d. 

"Mr. Archer has apprehended the diBtinction between a reading-book and a 
cram-book. Instead of crowding his pages with names and dates he has written 
a simple and interesting narrative."— Journal of Education. 



BOOK YL THE STUAETS, U 6d 

BOOK YIL THE HOUSE OF HANO- 
YEE, U. dcL 



GEOGRAPHY. 
Blackie's GeogrFaphical Manuals. By w. G, Baeeb, h.a. 

The series takes up the subject of Geography in sections and treats 
it on broad prindples. The endeavour has been made to give a reason- 
ably complete idea of the countries of the world, the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, &c. Good descriptive matter, selected 
from the works of travellers, and profuse pictorial illustration give 
. a living interest to the subject. The series consists of four volumes, 
namely: 

No. 1. BEALISTIG ELEMENTABY GEOGBAPHY. Taught by Picture and 
Plan. Embracing Direction, The Elements of Maps, Definitions, &c. The 
Pictorial Examples are derived chiefly from the Geographical Features of 
England. Cfrown Svo, cloth, la. M. 
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GrEO&RAPBY—Cmtimed. 

No. 1. THB BRITISH EMPTRB. PABT I.— The Home Comitriei: BnglAnd, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. With 7 Coloured Mapa, &o. Grown Sro, 
cloth, 28. 

No. 8. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. PABT IL— The Ciolonies and Bependendes. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and numeroua Illu8tration& Crown 8vo» doth, 2f. 

Na 4. THE WORLD, with exception of the British Empire. [In preparation. 

THB GEOGRAPHY OV THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete. The above 
Parts I. and II. in one volume. Crown Svo, cloth, 8«. 6d. 

Zehden's Commercial Geography of tke World: Chief 

Centres of Trade and Means of Communication, Natural Produc- 
tions, Exports, Manufactures, &c. Translated from the German of 
Professor Zbhdbn, Handelsakademie, Leipzig. With Map of the Chief 
Trade Routes. Second Edition, corrected to date, 692 pages, crown 
Svo, doth, 5s. 

Australasia; A Descriptive Account of the Australian and New 
Zealand Colonies, Tasmania, and the adjacent lands. By W. 
WiLKiNB. Folly Illustrated. Crown Svo, doth, 2<. 6cf. 

A Pronoaneing Voeabulary of Modem Geographical 

Names, nearly ten thousand in number; with Notes on Spelling 
and Pronundation, &c. By G-bobob G. Chisholm, m.a., B.8a, Author 
of ''A Handbook of Commercial Geography". F'cap Svo, d., 1<. 6c2. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: A Condse Handbook 

for Examinations, and for general reference. With a complete series 
of Maps. Crown Svo, cloth, !«. 

The Geogrr^hy of North America: A brief handbook for 

students. With synopses and sketch maps. Cloth, 6<2. 

The Geogrraphy of Asia: A brief handbook for students. With 
synopses and sketch maps. Cloth, 6<£» 

The Century Geographical Handbooks: Clearly arranged 

synopses, wiui many sketch maps and coloured maps. 

No. in.— ENGLAND. 16 pp., 2d. 

No. lY. -BRITISH ISLES, BBITISH NOBTH AMEBIGA, AND AUSTRAL. 
ASIA. 40 pp., 8(i 

No. IV. A-B. -SCOTLAND, IRELAND, CANADA, UNITED STATES, &a 8d. 

No. lY.O.— EUROPE, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA. 48 
pp.,8d. 

No. T.— EUROPK 48 pp., 8d. 

Na VI.— BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. GLIMATB, INTER- 
CHANGE OF PRODUCTIONS. 40 pp., 84. 

No. YII.— UNITED STATES. OCEAN CURRENTS, fto. With 2 Coloured 
Maps. Zd, 

No. VILB.-THE WORLD, WITH EXCEPTION OF EUROPE. 4A. 

"Nothing could exceed the Judgment with which, from the vast storehouses 
of geographical knowledge, the salient points are picked oat and set forth in 
these handbooks."— S^hogl Bpard Ohnmiole* 
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QWXmAPBY—Coniinued. 
The Century Oeogrraphical Readers. 

The aim of this series is to give a thoroughly readable account of 
the various countries of the world, and to stir the imaginations of the 
pupils by picturing the different peoples in their homes and occupa- 
tions. The books are written in broadly descriptive and picturesque 
style. To aid the memory, a full, clearly-arranged tabular synopsis 
of the geographical facts is appended to each book. The books are 
profusely illustrated with pictures, plans, and maps, and are strongly 
bound in doth. 

No. L— FLAN OF SCHOOL AND FLAYOBOUND. Cardinal Feints. Map. 8d. 

No. IL— SIZE AND SHAPE OF THE WORLD. Oeographical Terms. Fhysi- 
cal Geography of Hills and Elvers. lOd. 

No. IIL—ENGLAND AND WALES. 1«. 

No. IV.— BEITISH ISLES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, AND AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. 1«. 4d. 

No. v.— ETJROFE, Physical and Political, Latitude and Longitude, Day and 
Night, The Seasons. U. 6d. 

No. VI.— BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES, Interchange of Fro- 
ductions. Circumstances wliich determine Climate. Is. 6d. 

No. VIL— UNITED STATES, Tides and Chief Ocean Currents. U. 9d. 

Also AUerruUive or Su/pplemetUary VcH/umes: 

No. IV.A-B.— BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, UNITED 
STATEa Day and Night, Air, Rain, Mist, Frost, <&c 1«. 4d 

No. lY.O.— EUROPE, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, AND AUSTRALASIA 
Is. 6d. 

No. VILb.— THE WORLD, with exception of Europe. Is. Od. 

THE WORLD, in one Volume. Is. td. 

"Messrs. Blackie are to be congratulated on the production of these works. 
It is difficult to imagine anytiiing that the compiler has not done to make the 
subject as interesting as possible to youth."— Glasgow Herald. 



MATHEMATICS. 

Euclid's Elements of Oeometry. With Notes, Examples, and 
Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Latno, M.A., Headmaster of Stafford 
Grammar School ; formerly Scholar of Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. Books I. to VI., with XL, and Appendix; and a wide 
sele^on of Examination Papers. Crown 8vo^ 4s. 6<2. 

Books I. to lY. in one vol., 2s. 6<2. Book I., Is.; 11., 6d; III., Is.; 
rV., 6d.; V. and VL together. Is.; XL, Is. 6rf. 

KEY to Book I., 2s. 6(i.; to complete Euclid, 5s. 

The system of arrangement allows enunciation, figure, and proof to 
be all in view together. Notes and Exercises are directly appended 
to the propositions to which they refer. 

" The special features of the work are the use of symbols, great clearness in 
the arrangement of the argument, and the exercises at the end of each pro- 
position, which are those of a practical teacher who knows the capacity of the 
ordinary school-boy's intelligence. Those on the definitions are specially good, 
and will proye piost suggestive."— SpeotatoTi 
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MATBENLATIGS— Continued. 

Ppeliminapy Algebra. By R. Wtkb Batliss. ra., Vice-principal 
of the United Service Academy, Sonthsea, fonnerly Scholar and Prize- 
man of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 2s. 



((< 



The explanations are brief but clear, and tiie exercises thereon abnndant. 
Some extremely neat and novel methods of solving problems are here introduced 
to us."— Aoademio Beview. 

Algebra, Up to and Including Peogbessions and Scales of 
Notation. By J. G. Ejsbb, m.a., Headmaster of Allan Glen's 
Technical School, Glasgow. F'cap 8vo, doth, 28, 6d» 
"A well-arranged, clear, and useful little book."— AthenaDum. 

Algebraic Factors. How to Find them and how to Use them. 
Factors in the Examination Boom. By Dr. W. T. Knight, Head- 
master Towcester School. F'cap 8vo, doth, 2«. KEY, 3s« 6d, 
"Invaluable to young students."— School Guardian. 

Elementarv^ Text-Book of Trigonometry. By R H. Pinkeb- 

TON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2a. 

"An excellent text-book. The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkable for clearness and fulness. '—AthensBum. 

Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Exams. By 
Dr. W. T. Knight, Headmaster Towcester SchooL F*cap 8vo, 
doth, 2«. 6d, 

An Introduction to the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

With examples of applications to Mechanical Problems. By W. J. 
MiLLAB, O.E. F'cap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, 

Pickering's Mercantile Arithmetic, for Commercial Classes. 

By E. T. PiOKEBiNO, formerly Lecturer on Mercantile Arithmetic at 

the Birmingham and Midland Institute. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

"A most useful supplement to ordinary school arithmetics, and provides a 
course of work which will fit a youth for commercial life. The explanation of 
foreign exchanges is very good. We know of no book in which the matter is 
at once so full and so clear/'— Teachers' Monthly. 



SCIENCE. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Deschanel's Natural Philosophy. An Elembntabt Tbeatisb. 

By Professor A. Pbivat Dbschanel, of Paris. Translated and edited 
by Professor J. D. Evbbett, D.O.L., F.B.S. Thirteenth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, IBs.; 
also in Piu:ts, limp cloth, 4«. Qd. each. 

Part L— Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. I Part m.— Electricity and Magnetism. 

Part n.— Heat. I Part 17.— Sound and Light. 

"Probably the best book on experimental physics we possess."— Academy. 

"Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics."— Saturday Seview. 

"We have no work in our sdentiflc literature to be compared with it."— 
(Quarterly Journal of Seienoe 
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SCIENCE— Clmfinw«l. 
A Text-Book of Organie Chemista*y. By A. Bbbnthbbv, Fh.D., 

formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by GsoRas M^owan, Fh.D. New Edition^ tJiorougMy 
revised and much enlarged. Crown 8to^ doth, 7& 6<2. 

"This excellent treatlM has been admirably translated, and a very useful 
addition has been made to the English scientific student's library. As far as we 
have tested it is accurate, and it is certainly sensible in arrangement, and lucid 
in style. "^Lancet 

"Sure to take as high a place among the elementary text-books of oiganic 
chemistiy in the BnglisE language as it has already done in the Fatherland."— 
XTature* 

A Text-Book of Solid or Descriptive Geometry. By Ajjex. 

B. DoBBDB, B.So., Assistant to the Professor of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics, Glasgow University. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6(2. 

In this book motures are introduced in order to smooth the way for 
the banner. The book is clearly arranged in sections, and a large 
number of problems are given in full, with carefully-drawn diagrams. 

" An excellent little book."— Sohool Guardian. 

"The modes of projection employed in this work contribute much to a clear 
conception of tiie principles involved."— Soienee and Art 

*' A little book possessing many good points, and one upon which great pains 
have evidently been spent There are about SfiO diagrams in the book."— ITatare. 

Heat, and the Principles of Thermodynamics. By C. H. 

DaAFSB, D.Sc, B.A. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 4«. 6d, 

This book is divided into two pavts. The first part contains an 
account of the chief experimental phenomena that result from the 
application of heat to matter; the second is devoted to the considera- 
tion of heat as a form of energy, and is written mainly for non-mathe- 
matical students. 

"We heartily congatnlate Dr. Draper on his book, and trust that it may meet 
witti the success that it deservea"— lonmal of Eduoatiom. 

"Dr. Draper has produced an excellent introduction to the subject Illustra- 
tive examples abound."— Oxford Kagazine. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, By B. H. Pineebton, b.a., 

Balliol College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 4«. 6d 

The aim of the author is to give an account of the fundamental 
principles of the subject such as can be understood without advanced 
mathematical knowledge. The book includes chapters on Units, Uni- 
form Circular Motion, and Harmonic Motion, and very numerous 
illustrations and examples. 

"A good and complete work on the subject It is a successful attempt to 
produce a book suitable for students who have not been through a course in 
mechanics. . . . We have no hesitation in recommending this work."— Journal 
of Education. 

** As is usual throughout this excellent science series, every effort is made to 
assist the student by the adoption of the simplest language and by leaving no 
point unexplained."— Paily OhroniolOi 
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8GlENGE—Coniinued. 
The Student's Introductory Handbook of Systematie 

Botany. By Joseph W. Ouveb, Lecturer on Botany, Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School, niustrated. Cloth, is. 6d. 



*t I 



This little book fulfils in a very excellent manner the main requirements of a 
student's text-book. . . . The book is copiously and well illustrated . . . calcu- 
lated to be of great service, and we can most cordially recommend it.**— Oxford 
Ifagasina 

** Unquestionably the best introduction to systematic botany that has yet been 
published."— Gardener^ Kagazine. 

Elementary Metallurgy. By W. Jbbomb Harbison, f.o.b., Chief 
Science Demonstrator, Birmingham School Board, and W. J. Hab- 
BIBON, jnnr. Fully illustrated. Clotii. (In preparoHoTfk) 

Elementary Text-Book of Physies. By Prof. Evxbbtt, D.aL., 

F.B.S. F'cap 8yo, doth, 8<. 6d, 

"After a careful examination we must pronounce this work unexceptionable, 
both in the matter and the manner of its teachings."— Journal of Sdenoe. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy. By Professor J. D. Evebett, 

D.aL., F.B.S. F'oap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
" A book of great merit"— Athenaum. 

Theoretieal Mechanics. By R H. Pinkebton, b.a., Baillol Col- 
lege, Oxford; Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Cardiff. 
F*oap 8vo, doth, 28. 

"Like all the works in the series this book is admirable. It is clear, concise, 
and practical, and well calculated to meet the purpose. "^Fraotioal Engmeer. 

Elementaiy Text-Book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics. 

By B. H. Ftnkbbton, b.a., BaUiol College, Oxford, Lecturer at Uni- 
versity College Cardiff, Examiner at Glasgow Uniyersity. F'oap 8vo^ 
doth, 8«. 6d. 

" The book leaves nothing to be desired.**— ITataxe. 

"Should prove most useful for science classes, and in schools and collegea**— 
ZawntUui. 

The Arithmetic of Magrnetism and Electricity. By Bobebt 

GuNN. F'cap Svo, doth, 2«. 6d. 

** Will be found very useful by advanced students, and is certain to have an 
excellent effect on the accuracy of their work."— TTniversity Oorrespondent 

Magnetism ' and Electricity* By w. Jeeomb Habbison and 

Chables A. White. F'cap Svo, doth^ 2«. 

"We should award this volume a high place among books of its class. The 
chapter on 'Potential' is specially to be commended."— EduoatioiL 

Light, Heat, and Sound* By Chables H. Dbafbb, D.sa(Lond.), 
Headmaster of Woolwich High School. F'cap Svo, doth, 2«. 

"We can cordially recommend this book. It is well printed and neatly illus- 
trated, and the statements are clear and accurate."— PraotCoal Tea«h«rt 
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SOIENCR^Continued. 
Elementary Inorgranic ChemlstFy : Theobbtioal and Fsacjtioal. 

With examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By A. Humboldt Sbxton, 
r.B.B.B., F.i.a, F.O.S., Professor of Metallurgy, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. F'cap Svo, doth, 28. 6d. 

** C9iemical FhysicB and Arithmetic receive a greater amount of attention than 
is usual in such books ; and the exercises, eqporiments, and questions are well 
selected."— National Observer. 

ChemlstFy for All, or Elementary Alternative Chemistry in ac- 
cordance with the Science and Art Syllabus. By W. Jebomb Hab- 
BISON, r.o.s., and R. J. Bailey. F'cap 8vo, 1«. 6(2. 

"The matter contained in the book is accurate, well arranged, and tersely 
expressed. The majority of the diagrams are remarkable for the absence of 
unnecessary detail, and are such as the learner may be reasonably required to 
reproduce. We can recommend this Chemistry as one of the best^ if not the 
best^ of its kind we have seen."— Journal oi Edneatien. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Inobganio and Oboanio. By 

Edgab E. Hobwill, F.O.B., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Battersea 
Pupil Teachers' Centre, &o. F'cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. ByJ.M'GBEooB- 

Bobebtson, M.A., M.B., Lecturer in Physiology, Queen Margaret Col- 
lege. New and Revised Edition, F'cap di^o, doth, 4s. 

"A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition distinguish 
this book, ueflnitions of terms are remarkably lucid and exact" — Saturday 
Aevisw* 

Elementary Physiology. By Vinoknt t. MubohA. F'cap 8vo^ 

cloth, 2s. 

" We can confidently recommend this most admirable work. "—British Medical 
Journal. 

Earth - Knowledge. A Text-Book of Physioobapht. By W. 

Jebomb Habbison, f.g.b., and H. Rowland Wakefield. 388 pages. 

F'cap 8vq, doth, 3s. Also in Two Parts : Part I. Is. 6d; Part II. 2s. 

"There can be no doubt about the usefulness of the book . . . it is ex- 
cellent. "— ITatare. 

Elementary Botany. By Joseph W. Oliveb, Lecturer on Botany 

and Geology at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. F'cap 8vo, 

doth, 2s. 

"May without exa^^ration be pronounced to be one of the best of our exist- 
ing elementary treaties on botany."— Midland ITatiiralist 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geologry- By W. Jebomb 

Habbison, f.o.s., Joint- Author of "Earth-Knowledge", &c. F'cap 

8vo, doth, 2s.| 

"The best text-book, in this branch of science* for the beginner, we have yet 
come across."— Literary World. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Applied Mechanics. By 

David Allan Low (Whitworth Scholar), M.ifi>t.M.B. F'cap 8yo, 

cloth, 2s. 

"An excellent little text-book."— ITature. 
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SCIENCE— Ciw/inwei. 

Elementary Agriculture, Edited by R. P. Wbight, Professor of 

Agriculture, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. F'cap 

Sto, 1«. 6d. 

" It is a> lueful and trustworthy a little treatise of the kind as we haye seen." 
— ITaturB* 

Elementary Hygriene. By H. Rowland Wakefield, Science 
Demonstrator, Swansea School Board, Joint- Author of *'Earth- 
Enowledge", &c F'cap 8vo, 28. 



« 



Contains a lai^ amount of information, conyeyed in clear and precise 
terms."— British ¥edical Journal. 



SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Chemistry for Beginners. By w. Jbbomb Habbison. 144 pages^ 

cloth, Is, 

Agriculture for Beginners. Edited by Professor R. p. Weight. 
144 pp., doth, 1«. 

Botany for Beginners. By Vincent T. Muboh^ 144 pp., 
doth, 1«. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. By w. G. 

Bakeb, M.A. 144 pp., cloth. Is. 

Mechanics for Beginners. By David Clabk. 220 pp. Cloth, 
Animal Physiology for Begrinners. With coloured illustrations. 

By Vincent T. Mubch^ 144 pp., doth. Is. 6d, 

Science Readers. Fully illustrated, strongly bound in cloth. The 
lessons in this series of Readers are designed to awaken interest in 
the common objects of the natural world, and giye pupils some insight 
into the processes by which artides of conmion use are produced. 

BOOK L— TALES AND TALKS ON COMMON THINGS. FartL 8d 

BOOK n.— TALES AND TALKS ON COMMON THINGS. FartIL lOd 

BOOK IIL— THE YOUNG SCIENTISTS; SDfPLB PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFI- 
CATION. Substances used in Arts and Manufactures. Phenomena of Earth 
and Atmosphere. Matter in Three States: Solids, Liquids, and Gases. Is. 

BOOK IV.— OUB FRIENDS OF THE FARM. By the Sey. Theodobb 
Wood, f.e.s. is. 4d. 

BOOK v.— ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. Part L By the Rev. Thbodobe 
Wood, f.b.s. is. 6d. 

BOOK VL— ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE. Part IL By the Rev. THBODOBE 

Wood, f.b.s. is. ad. 

"The idea is excellent, and has been very successfully worked out. The 
facts set forth have been carefully selected, and they are presented in a bright, 
easy, natural style, which cannot fail to make them at once intelligible and 
attractive. Good teachers will find the series of real service in helping them to 
foster in the minds of their pupils a love of accurate observation and indepen- 
dent reasoning."— Hatnxe. 
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READING BOOKS. 

FOR LOWER FORMS AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Readingrs from Standard Authors, &e. Each foolscap 8vo, 

strongfy bound in doth. 

THE SPEGTATOB BEADEE : SelectionB flrom Addison's Spectator. U. M. 
BEABIKGS FROM SIB WALTER SCOTT. U 8d. 
MABY QUEEN OF SCOTS : being Beadings from Thb Abbot. U. Sd. 

TALES FBOM HENTY: beinff Selections from the Historical and other 
Bomances of O. A. Henty. luustrated, 18. ed. 

THE CHABLES DICKENS BEADEB. U. id, 

THE SOVEBEION BEADEB: fuUy illustrated, forming a bright historical 
record of the events of Queen Victoria's reign. By O. A. Hbntt. la 6d. 

THE CITIZEN : His BIQHT8 Ain> BE8P0NBIBILITIB8. By OSOAB BBOWHDia, 
ILA. U. ed. 

THE NEWSFAPEB BEADEB: Selections from the Joomals of the Nineteenth 
Century. U. ed. 

THE BBITISH BIOGBAPHICAL BEADEB Sketches of Great Men selected 
from the Writings of Standard Authors, la, 6d. 

BEADINGS FBOM BOBINSON CBUSOK lUustrated by GORDON Bbowhb. 
BIACEIE'S SHAKESFEABE BEADER It. 

Stories for the Schoolroom : edited by J. H. Yoxall. lUustrated 

by leading Artists; strongly bound in cloth. Selections from the 
works of authors who have proved themselves favourites with boys 
and girls. Among those represented are Baring-Grould, Manville 
Fenn, Harry Collh^wood, George Mac Donald, Fenimore Cooper, 
Louisa Aloott, Alice Corkran, Amy Walton, George Sand (translated). 
The poetry is from Cowper, Wordsworth, Longf eUow, Robert Brown- 
ing, Lewis Carroll, Jean Ingelow, and old ballads. 

"SPOT." For Infants: Cloth, 8d. 



INFANT BEADEB, ed. 
BOOK L, 8d. 
BOOK n., M. 



BOOK m., U, 
BOOK lY., U.4d. 
BOOK v., U 6d. 



"We have here lengthy extracts from good authors, judiciously adapted and 
annotated. The tales are within the grasp of children, and cannot fail to enter- 
tain them. The type is clear, the illustrations good. A happy idea, ably worked 
out, we wish these Beaders the success they well deserve."— loumal of Education. 

The Century Readers. A graduated series of Beading Books. 
Well illustrated and strongly bound in cloth. 



FEBST FBIMEB, ^d, 
SECOND PBIMEB, 3d. 
INFANT BEADEB, 6d. 
BEADEB L, Sd, 
BEADEB n., 8d. 



BEADEB m., U. 
BEADEB lY., la id. 
BEADEB Y., U. Od. 
BEADEB VI., U. ed. 



" The Century Beaders are most prepossessing in appearance. Paper and type 
are excellent^ and we have rarely seen a prettier binding. The passages are well 
graduated, and those written expressly for the series are admirably simple and 
sometimes charming without degenerating into silliness."— Journal of Eduoation. 
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A detailed list of Drawing and Painting Boohs 
tnll he sent on applieaiion, 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Vere Foster's Drawing Copy-Books. With instmctionB and 

paper to draw on. In 72 Numbers at 2d, Complete Edition, in 
Eighteen Parts at 9d, (Each part complete in itself.) 



FEEEHAKD (20 numbers).. 

LANDSCAPE (12 numbers). 

ANIMAL AND HUMAN FIGURE 
(16 numbers). 



GEOMETRICAL DRAWING (10 num- 
bers). 

PERSPECTIVE, MODEL DRAWING, 
SHADING (14 numbers). 



Vere Foster's Model Drawing. Cloth boards, u. 6(2. 

Vere Foster's Rudimentary Perspective. Cloth boards, u. 6d. 

Vere Foster's Water-Colour Drawing-Books. With coloured 

facsimiles of original water-colour drawings, and hints and directions. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. First Stage. Three Parts 
4to, Od. each ; or one Tolume, cloth elegant^ 2«. 6d. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Second Stage. In Six Parts 
4to, ed. each ; or one Tolume, cloth elegant, 48. 

ANIMAL PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. In Six Parts 4to, 6d. each; or in 
one Tolume, cloth elegant, 4s. 

FLOWER PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. In Six Parts 4to, dd. each ; or one 
Yolnme, cloth elegant, is. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE FAINTING. In Four Parts 4to, ed. each; 
or one volume, cloth elegant, 8«. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. In Four Parts 4to, 6d. 
each ; or one volume, cloth, 8s. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. Four Parts 4to, 6d. each; 
or one volume, cloth elegant, 8s. 

STUDIES OF TREES. In Eight Parts 4to, Is. each; or two volumes, cloth 
elegant, 6s. each. 

BRITISH LANDSCAPE AND COAST SCENERY. In Four Parts 4to, Is. 
each ; or one volume, doth elegant, 6s. 

MARINE PAINTING. In Four Parts 4to, Is. each; or one volume, cloth 
elegant, 6s. 

LANDSEER AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By W. J. LOVTIB. 
Containing Eight Facsimiles of orl^nal paintings, and numerous illustra- 
tions of celebrated pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, B.A., George Morland, 
H. W. B. Davis, K.A., Briton Riviere, B.A., and Walter Hunt. In Four 
Parts 4to, Is. ed, each ; or one volume, elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. 

REYNOLDS AND CHILDREN'S PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND. By W. 
J. LOFTEB. With Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
James Sant, B.A., and Sir J. E Millais, Bart In Four Parts 4to, Is. dd. 
each; or one volume, doth elegant, 7s. W 
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ADYAKGBI) STUDIES IN FLOWEE PAINTING. In Six Farts 4to, li. each; 
or one yolome, cloth, 78. 6d. 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-CX)LOUE PAINTING. In Three Parts 4to, 
1«. 6d. each; or one yolome, cloth elegant, tit, 

SKETCHES IN WATEE-OOLOUBS. In Four Parts 4to, U. each; or one 
Tolnme, cloth elegant^ 6c 

ILLUMINATING. Nine Examples in Golonrs and Gold of Ancient Illaminating 
of the best periods. By the Bey. W. J. Loftdb, ra., F.S.A. In Four Parts 
4to, 18. each; or one yolnme, cloth elegant, 6». 



*«* A detailed List qf Vert FotUa't Writing Copies, and Spedmen Copies, 

toill be sent on application. 

WRITING. 
Vere Foster's Writing Cop:^-Books. The principle upon which 

Mr. Foeter's system of writing is based is that children shonld from 
the yery first be taught a eurrent hand. Experience has abundantly 
proyen that pupils using his copies soon become fluent penmen, and 
acquire a dear and distinct formed hand of writing that does not 
need to be unlearned when they enter business or professional life. 

ORIGINAL SERIES, in Seyenteen Nomhera, price 2d. each. 

PALMEBSTON SERIES, in Eleyen Numbers, on fine paper ruled in blue and 
red, price Sd. each. 

BOLD WRITING, OB CIVIL SERYIGE SERIES, in Twenty-flye Numbers, 
price 2d. each. 



POYNTER'S DRAWING-BOOKS. 
Poynter's South Kensington Drawing-Books, issued under 

the direct superintendence of £. J. Potnteb, b.a., who has selected 
the examples for the most part from objects in the South Kensington 
Museum. The original Drawings haye been made under Mr. Poynter's 
Buperyision by Pupils of the National Art Training SchooL Each 
book with Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

FREEHAND DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. Familiar Objects, Tools, Toys, 
Games, Ac. Four Books, id. each; or one yolome, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FREEHAND FIRST GRADE. Simple Objects. Ornament (Flat and Ferspec- 
tlye). Six Books, id. each ; or one yolnme, cloth, 8«. 

FREEHAND ELEMENTARY DESIGN. Simple Forms, Leayes, and Flowers. 
Two Books, id. each ; or one yolome, cloth, fit. 

FREEHAND FIRST GRADE— PLANTS. Six Books, id, each; or one yolume, 
cloth, St. 
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FBEEHAND SECOND GEADE. Ornament (Greek, Benaissance, dte.). Four 
Books, Is, each; or one yolume, cloth, 68, 

ELEMENTAEY HUMAN FIGUBE Four Books, 64. each; or one Tolume, 
cloth, 8«. 

BOOK L^MiOHELANOELO's " Datid "—Features (Eye, Nose, etc.). 

BOOK IL— Masks, from Antique Sculpture. 

BOOKS in. AND lY.— Hands and Feet, from Sculpture. 

"Will be simply invaluable to beginners in drawing.**— Graphio* 

HUMAN FIGUBE, ADVANCED. Three Booki^ Imp. 4to, 28, each; or one 
volume, cloth, Qs. M. 

BOOK I.— Head of the Venus of Melos. 

BOOK n.— Head of the Youthful Baoohus. 

BOOK ni.— Head of David bt MioHBLANaELa 

ELEBfENTABY PEBSPECTIVE DBA WING. By S. J. CABTLIDaB, F.S.Higt& 
Four Books, Is, each; or one volume, cloth, 68, 

FIGUBES FBOM THE CABTOONS OF BAFHAEL: Twelve Studies of Draped 
Figures. With Descriptive Text, and Paper for Copying. Four Books, im- 
perial 4to, 28. each; or one volume, cloth, 108. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER STUDIOBUM OF J. M.W. TUBNER, R.A., 
for Art Students. Comprising Four Facsimile Beproductions in Mezzotint: 
61 Facsimile Beproductions of the Etchings, and 87 Text Reproductions of 
the Finished Engravings. With Historical Introduction and Practical 
Notes. In Four Parts, square foUo, 128. 6d. each; or complete in Portfolio, 
£2, 128. 6d. 



BLACKIFS 

PICTURES FOR SCHOOL DECORATION 

AND OBJECT LESSONS. 

These Pictures have been produced by the highest style of Chrome- 
Lithography, and in the most artistic manner. Two Pictures are 
mounted on each board, and varnished and eyeletted ready for hanging 
up. 

FIRST SERIES. 

Mounted on Boards (16^ x 10^ inches). Price 1«. each. 

FLOWERS.— By ADA HANBURT. 6 Cards of 10 Pictures. 
TBEES.— By J. Needham. 7 Cards of 14 Pictures. 
FIGUBES.— By Sir JoSHUA Betnolds, Ac. 4 Cards of 8 Pictures. 
ANIMAI^.— By Sir Edwin Landseer, &o. 4 Cards of 8 Pictures. 

SECOND SERIES. 
Mounted on Boards (14^ x 9^ inches). Price 9d. each. 

FLOWERS.— By ADA HANBURT and Ethel Nisbet. 10 Cards of 20 Pictures. 
ANIM AI^. —By S. T. DADD, Ac. 6 Cards of 12 Pictures. 



